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Jaeques Offenbach was born at Cologne, June 21, 
1819, of Jewish parents. He came to Paris as a youth, 
and in 1833 entered the cello class of Professor Vaslin 
at the Conservatoire. He left in a year, without having 
distinguished himself, or shown any taste for serious 
study. He then entered the orchestra of the Opéra 
Comique, where he played by the side of Seligmann, 
and doubtless picked up much of his knowledge. He 
first appears as the composer of some chansonettes to 
parodies of La Fontaine’s poems. He then became 
conductor of the orchestra at the Théatre Francais, and 
composed the Chanson de Fortunio in Alfred de Mus- 
set’s Chandelier (1848), a song which is certainly one 
of the best of his melodies. 

After that he made use of every expedient to place 
himself before the public, giving concerts of a kind to 
excite public curiosity. His first piece, Pepito, pro- 
duced at the Opéra Comique October 28, 1853, attracted 
little notice, but he followed it by a host of operettas, 
suited to small theatres, and at last found his real 
field in Les deux Aveugles, Le Violoneux (1855), and 
other musical trifles which he gave at a small theatre 
in the Champs Elysées. 


In 1855 he took the Théatre Comte, in He Passage 
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Choiseul, named it the Bouffes Parisiens, and produced 
a succession of operettas which became immensely pop- 
ular, and eventually opened to him the doors of the 
Opéra Comique, and even of the Académie, where his 
ballet-pantomime, Le Papillon, was ei out in 
1860, with considerable success. 

Arnone the better known of his operas are Orphée 
aux Hnfers (1858) ; Genevieve de Brabant (1860) ; La 
Belle Héléne (1865); Barbe-Blue and La Vie Parisi- 
enne (1866); La Grande Duchesse (1867); La Peri- 
chole (1868); La Fille du Tambour-Majeur (1879) ; 
Lés Contes d’ Hoffmann (1880). This is by no means 
a complete list of his dramatic compositions, however, 
for the actual number of his works in this line consists 
of over one hundred pieces. Such astonishing facility 
implies abundance of ideas, rather than originality or 
fastidiousness. Offenbach’s melodies are often vulgar 
and often wanting in piquancy. He never hesitates 
to repeat a good phrase, or to break a rule, if any 
purpose is to be served by it; but this and other faults 
are much concealed by the bustle, gaiety and extrava- 
gance of his effects, the frequent happy hits, and the 
strong natural vein of irony. 

Offenbach died of gout of the heart, at his residence 
on the Boulevard des Capucines, October 5, 1880. His 
posthumous works include La belle Lurette, composed 
within a short time of his death, and Les Contes d Hoff- 
mann. ‘The former was revised by Léo Delibes, and 
produced at the Rénaissance, 1880. Les Contes d’Hoff- 
mann was the composer’s most cherished work, on which 
he had been working for years. For some time Offen- 
bach had felt his end approaching, and said tu M. Car- 
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valho, “Make haste, make haste to mount my piece; I 
am in a hurry, and have only one wish in the world— 
that of witnessing the premiére of this work.” It was 
finally revised and partly orchestrated by Guiraud, and 
produced after his death at the Opéra Comique in 
1881. It was played no less than one hundred and one 
nights in the year of its production. It has been given 
in Germany, England and the United States. It may 
be noted that Les Contes d’Hoffmann was receiving 
its first Austrian performance at Vienna, in 1881, on 
the night when the Ring theatre was burned with such 
a fearful loss of life. 

Offenbach visited America in 1877, and conducted 
at various concerts throughout the United States. He 
was characterized by Emile Bergerat as the “Beethoven 
of the sneer.” Nevertheless his masterpiece, Les Contes 
d Hoffmann, has entitled him to a place among the best 
composers of the last century. 


Orphee anx Enfers. 


Opera in three acts by Offenbach. Libretto by Hector 
Cremieux. 

Characters: Orpheus; Aristeus; Pluto; Jupiter; 
John Styx; Mars; Mercury; Morpheus; Bacchus; 
Public Opinion; Eurydice; Juno; Diana; Venus; 
Minerva; Cupid; gods and goddesses, ete. 

Place, Olympus and the Infernal Regions. Time, 
Mythical. First produced at Paris in 1858. 

Orpheus, an Olympian musician of some note, is 
passionately fond of his violin, and most decidedly not 
fond of his wife, who in turn betrays a strong disgust 
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for him and his fiddle. Pluto, disguised as Aristeus, 
carries off the wife of Orpheus to Hades, which proves 
a great relief to Orpheus, who, upon discovering the 
occurrence, immediately indulges in the most extrava- 
gant eccentricities. Public opinion, however, hag its 
own thoughts on the subject, and finally commands Or- 
pheus to climb Mount Olympus and demand his wife 
of Jupiter. 

Accompanied by Public Opinion, Orpheus accord- 
ingly ascends the mountain, and arrives at the abode 
of the gods just after a revolt of these high personages, 
instigated by Cupid. The gods declare themselves tired 
of nectar and ambrosia, and in favor of some more sub- 
stantial food. Jupiter quells the incipient rebellion, 
and, at the approach of Public Opinion, of whom Ju- 
piter admits he stands in dread, he commands the un- 
ruly gods to behave themselves, and to prepare to re- 
ceive their guests. Orpheus unwillingly demands jus- 
tice of Jupiter, who immediately plunges the festive 
Olympians into ecstatic bliss by giving them all permis- 
sion to accompany Orpheus to the dismal realms of 
Pluto, where they find Eurydice, who is living not 
exactly in a state of peaceful tranquillity with her ab- 
ductor, and who is delighted to attract the attention of 
Jupiter. 

The august ruler of the gods, however, orders the 
restitution of Eurydice to her husband, coupled with 
the condition that if Orpheus looks back before crossing 
the Styx he must lose her. Convoyed by Public Opin- 
ion, they reach the fabled stream in safety, and Eury- 
dice would shortly be returned to life and wedded to 
unhappiness but for an Olympian kick from Jupiter, 
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which makes Orpheus turn involuntarily, much to his 
secret satisfaction. Eurydice is transformed by:Ju- 
piter into a bacchante, and the opera ends with a lively 
cancan, in which all the gods and goddesses participate. 


La Belle Helene. 


Opera in three acts by Jacques Offenbach. Libretto 
by Meilhac and Halévy. 

Characters: Menelaus, Agamemnon, Achilles, Ajax 
I, Ajax II, Greek princes; Helena, wife of Menelaus; 
Clytemnestra, wife of Agamemnon; Prince Orestes; 
Pylades, his friend; Calchas, the High-priest of Ju- 
piter; Philocomus, his assistant; Eutycles, his lock- 
smith; Laéna and Parthenis, maidens of Sparta; Paris, 
Prince of Troy; the Old Servant of Helena. 

Place, Sparta and the shores of the sea. Time, be- 
fore the Trojan war. First produced at Paris in 1864. 

Paris, the son of the Trojan King, Priam, presents 
to Calchas, the high-priest of Jupiter, a written mes- 
sage from Venus, requesting him to procure for Paris 
the love of Helen, wife of Menelaus. Venus had prom- 
ised Paris Helen’s love when he awarded to her the 
apple as the prize for beauty, with Juno and Minerva - 
in the contest. 

While Paris is disguised as a shepherd, he takes part 
in the contests of the weak Greek princes and wins 
three prizes. When he reveals his identity and is 
crowned victor by Helen, the people are rejoiced, but 
Achilles and the giants, Ajax I and Ajax II, become 
very angry. It is known that Paris gave the apple to 
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Venus, and Helen recognizes in him the man whom 
fate has sent to her. Her stupid husband, Menelaus, 
invites him to dine with them. Paris bribes Calohas 
to assist him, which he does by ordering Philocomus 
to strike the thunder-making apparatus and then to 
prophesy that the fate of the nation depends on Mene- 
laus going at once to Crete. 

After various scenes parodying life at the Greek 
court, the scene changes to Helen’s apartments. Paris 
enters, but Helen, although she knows she cannot es- 
cape her fate, modestly repulses him. So he cunningly 
plans to leave her and return when she is asleep. At 
his approach she awakens, but he tells her that she 
is dreaming and that he can, therefore, remain. She 
is pleased at his solution. They suddenly hear Mene- 
laus returning unexpectedly, and there is hardly time 
for Paris to escape. In a short time, however, he re- 
turns, disguised as a priest of Venus, and carries Helen 
away. Menelaus is furious and Achilles rages, but Cal- 
chas contentedly smiles, as Paris has paid him well. 
Agamemnon, shrugging his shoulders, philosophically 
remarks that there is nothing left for them to do but to 
mobilize the army and begin the ten-year Trojan war. 


fa Die Parisienne. 
(Parisian Infe.) 


Opera in four acts by Offenbach. Libretto by Meil- 
hac and Halévy. 

Characters: Baron and Baroness von Gondermark}; 
Baron von Gardefeu; Baroness von Quimper; Bobinet, 
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her nephew; a rich Brazilian; Jean Frick, shoemaker; 
Gabrielle, glovemaker; Metella, a demi-mondaine; Jo- 
sef, servant of Gardefeu; Urbain, Prosper, Clara and 
Pauline, servants of Baroness von Quimper. 

Place, Paris. Time, the Nineteenth Century. First 
produced at Paris in 1866. 

While the Baron von Gardefeu, in a state of loneli- 
ness, is standing near the Gar d’Ost, in Paris, he sees 
among the arrivals a certain Baron von Gondermark 
and his wife, who are on their first visit to the city. 
He is fascinated with the appearance of the Baroness, 
and quickly impersonates an employé of the Grand 
Hotel. But, instead of taking the couple to the hotel 
mentioned, he conducts them to his own private house. 
To keep up the delusion, he asks his shoemaker, Jean 
Frick, and his glovemaker, Gabrielle, to bring their 
friends and fill up the dining room. 

Gondermark, who is anxious to enjoy gay Parisian 
life, is recommended by his friend, Baron Frascata, 
to go with Metella, a beautiful demi-mondaine; but as 
she does not come in time, Gardefeu asks his friend 
Bobinet to invite the Baroness’ husband to supper, as 
he himself wishes to spend the evening undisturbed with 
her. Bobinet takes the Baron to the home of his aunt, 
who is away at the time, and tells him that his guests, 
who are his servants dressed up, are the élite of Paris. 
The girls charm the old countryman, who joins in 
their wildest dances. Gardefeu’s plan to betray the 
Baroness is frustrated by the appearance of Bobinet’s 
aunt, whose wrath falls on the returning husband. 
Gardefeu makes good his escape, and all the characters 
become reconciled at a brilliant ball. 
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La Grande Muchesse. 


Opera in three acts by Offenbach. Libretto by Meil- 
hac and Halévy. 

Characters: The Grand Duchess; Wanda, a peasant 
girl; Iza, maid of honor; Olga, a maid of honor; Prince 
Paul, a neglected suitor of the Duchess; Gen. Boum, 
in command of the army; Baron Puck, Court Chamber- 
lain; Baron Grog, emissary; Fritz, a recruit; Nepomuc, 
aide-de-camp; lords and court ladies, pages, soldiers, 
vivandiéres and country girls. 

Place, the imaginary Duchy of Gerolstein. Time, 
the year 1720. First produced in 1867. 

A grand review of the army of the duchy opens the 
first act. The Duchess is present and General Boum is 
in command. Fritz, a recruit, has awakened, by atten- 
tion to the peasant girl, Wanda, the jealousy of the 
General, and this is increased when the Duchess shows 
favor to the young man and makes him a corporal. 
Upon learning of his association with Wanda, she makes 
him a lieutenant, expecting that the difference in rank 
will separate the two. After the review the Duchess, 
considering a contemplated attack on an enemy, sends 
for General Boum. Prince Paul, a suitor of the Duch- 
ess, but a weak and insignificant individual, and Fritz, 
now her highness’ special attendant, are present. When 
the General gives his plan for the campaign, Fritz 
speaks with contempt of it, whereupon the Duchess asks 
for his idea, with which she is so pleased that she makes 
him general-in-chief, with the rank of baron, to the 
chagrin of the other OSs 

As the second act opens Fritz has returned from the 
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war victorious. A public reception is given him, at 
which he relates his adventures. Later he has an inter- 
view with the Duchess, when she very obviously makes 
love to him, but he is thinking so entirely of Wanda 
that he is unconscious of the meaning of her behavior 
to him. This enrages the Duchess. Presently she over- 
hears General Boum, Paul and Puck plotting to have 
Fritz put out of the way and joins them, a wild dance 
ending the scene. 

Baron Grog, an ambassador from Prince Paul’s fa- 
ther, appears in the third act. His mission is to hasten 
a marriage between the Prince and the Duchess. He, 
too, joins the plotters against Fritz’s life, and wins the 
Duchess’ consent at last to carry off the Prince. How- 
ever, she revokes the order to assassinate Fritz, and 
grants him leave to marry Wanda. But the conspir- 
ators have some revenge through a practical joke on 
Fritz. He gets a false message calling him to the field, 
and leaves his bride on his wedding night. Through 
General Boum’s emissaries he is attacked by footpads 
and receives a bad beating. He returns in a battered 
condition while the betrothal festivities of the Duchess 
are going on. She further humiliates him by depriving 
him of his rank and making Baron Grog commander of 
the army until she learns that he is a family man, 
whereupon she restores Boum to his former post. In 
the melée Fritz and Wanda are re-united, and Prince 
Paul wins the Duchess. 


La Perichole. 


Opera in two acts by Offenbach. Libretto by MeNhac 
and Halévy. | 
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Characters: Don Andreas; Don Pedro; Count Pan- 
atellas; the Marquis of Tarapote; Piquillo; La Peri- 
chole; Guadelena; Berginella; Mastrilla; Frasquinella ; 
ladies of the court, courtiers, guards, servants, pages, 
the people, Indians. 

Place, in and near the city of Lima, Peru. Time, | 
1830. First produced at Paris in 1868. 

Piquillo and La Perichole, two singers with good © 
voices, but penniless, happen to enter Lima on the 
birthday of the viceroy. <A festival is in progress, and 
the populace is given free wine, which many of them 
procure at the inn of the Three Cousins, so named 
from the enterprising girls who carry on the business. 
The Governor of Peru and Count Panatellas are in the 
throng in disguise, to see that all are happy. The Vice- 
roy is also walking about, disguised, but easily recog- 
nizable in spite of it. Piquillo and La Perichole are 
in love with each other, but are too poor to be married. 
Their songs in the square bring them nothing, and Pi- 
quillo wanders off to sing elsewhere, while La Perichole, 
worn out, falls asleep on a bench near the inn. The 
Viceroy discovers her there, and is charmed with her 
beauty. When she awakes he invites her to accompany 
him to the palace, where he promises her she shall be- 
come the favorite of the Viceroy. A request from the 
Viceroy is equivalent to a command. She is forced to 
consent, and pretends to go willingly, sure, at least, of 
getting a dinner. She sends a note of explanation to 
Piquillo, and follows the Viceroy. The latter, how- 
ever, is informed of an ancient law which provides that 
married ladies only shall inhabit the Viceroy’s palace, 
and so he directs his ministers to find some poor 
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wretch who will marry La Perichole and immediately, 
leave her. 

The scheme is assisted by the appearance of Piquillo, 
who has received the letter, and is miserable. He at- 
tempts to hang himself, and is rescued by Panatellas, 
who persuades him to cheer up, and to be married in- 
stead. La Perichole and Piquillo are both made some- 
what tipsy by their new acquaintances, and are finally 
married by a pair of drunken notaries, La Perichole 
alone having any clear idea of what is going on. 

They all return to the palace, all about equally tipsy, 
except Piquillo, who is highly intoxicated. They sleep 
off the effects of the wine, and meet again in the 
morning. Piquillo then understands, to his amazement, 
that he has been married to the Viceroy’s favorite. He 
is very indignant, and when he finds that the lady in 
question is La Perichole it requires all her skill and 
coolness to prevent him from ruining them both. He is 
at last persuaded to fall in with her project of escape, 
and, by appealing to the better nature of the Viceroy, 
La Perichole not only procures permission for them 
both to depart, but also a gift of gold and jewels from 
the generous Spaniard. 


Les Contes d’Hof{mann. 


Opera in three acts by Offenbach. Libretto adapted 
by Jules Barbier from three tales by E. T. A. Hoff- 
mann. 

Characters: Hoffmann, the Poet; Nicklas, his 
friend; Olympia, Giulietta, Antonia, Stella, his sweet- 
hearts; Lindorf, Coppelius, Dapertutto, Dr. Mirakel, 
his opponents; Luther, an innkeeper; Nathaniel and 
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Hermann, students; Andreas, servant to Stella; 
Schlemihl, admirer of Giulietta; Spalanzani, an apothe- 
eary; Councillor Krespel, father of Antonia; Coche- 
nille; Pitichinaccio; Franz, servant to Krespel; stu- 
dents, townspeople and servants. 

Place, Nuremberg and Venice. Time, Eighteenth 
Century. First produced at Paris in 1880. 

The first scene, a prologue, is laid in Luther’s famous 
wine-cellar in Nuremberg. The hero of the opera, 
Hoffmann himself, is there, drinking with a number 
of gay young students, his friends. He is in a despon- 
dent mood, and when urged by his companions to tell 
them the reason of his depression, declares himself 
ready to relate the story of his three love adventures, 
while his friends sit round a flaming bowl of strong 
punch. 

The scene changes, and the curtain rises on the first 
act. We find Hoffmann in Spalanzani’s house. This 
man is a famous physiologist, and Hoffmann has en- 
tered his house as his pupil, in order to make the ac- 
quaintance of the professor’s beautiful daughter, Olym- 
pia, whom he has seen at a distance. 

This daughter is nothing more than an automaton 
that has been manufactured by Spalanzani and his 
friend, the wizard, Coppelius. The doll can sing, dance 
and speak like a human being. Spalanzani hopes to be- 
come rich by means of this clever work of art. As half 
of Olympia belongs to Coppelius, Spalanzani buys her 
from him, paying him by a draft on the Jew, Elias, 
though he knows him to be bankrupt. Hoffmann has 
been persuaded by Coppelius to purchase a pair of 
magic spectacles, through which he looks at Olympia, 
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and, taking her for a lovely living maiden, falls vio- 
lently in love with her. 

Spalanzani now gives a grand entertainment, at which 
he presents his daughter Olympia (the automaton), who 
surprises everybody by her loveliness and her fine sing- 
ing. Hoffmann is completely bewitched, and as soon 
as he finds himself alone with her he makes her an 
ardent declaration of love, and is not at all discouraged 
by her sitting stock still and only answering from time 
to time a dry little “Ja, ja.” At last he tries to 
embrace her, but as soon as he touches her she rises and 
trips away. Hoffmann’s friend, Niklas, finds him in the 
seventh heaven of rapture, and vainly endeavors to 
enlighten him as to the reason of the beauty’s heart- 
lessness. 

When the dancing begins Hoffmann engages Olym- 
pia, and they dance until Hoffmann sinks down in a 
swoon, his spectacles being broken by the fall. Olympia 
spins on alone as fast as ever, and presently dances out 
of the room, Cochenille vainly trying to stop her. Cop- 
pelius now enters in a fury, having found out that Spal- 
anzani’s draft on Elias is worthless. He rushes to the 
room into which Olympia has vanished, and when 
Hoffmann revives he hears a frightful sound of break- 
ing and smashing, and Spalanzani bursts in with the 
news that Coppelius has broken his valuable automaton. 
Thus Hoffmann learns that he has been in love with 
a lifeless doll. The guests, who now enter, shout with 
laughter at his confusion, while Spalanzani and Cop- 
pelius load each cther with abuse. 

The second act takes place in Giuletta’s palace in 
Venice. Both Niklas and Hoffmann are courting 
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Giulietta. Niklas warns his friend against her, but 
Hoffmann only laughs at the idea that he is likely to 
love a courtesan. The latter is entirely in the hand 
of the wizard, Dapertutto, who acts towards Hoffmann 
as an evil spirit under three different names in each 
of his three love affairs. Giulietta has already stolen 
for him the shadow of her former lover, Schlemihl. 
Dapertutto wounds her vanity by telling her that Hoff- 
mann has spoken disdainfully of her, and makes her 
promise to win the young man’s love, and by that 
means to make him give her his reflection from a look- 
ing-class. 

She succeeds easily, and there ensues a charming 
love-duet, during which they are surprised by the jeal- 
ous Schlemihl. Giulietta tells Hoffmann that her for- 
mer lover has the key of her apartments in his pocket. 
She then departs, leaving the two lovers and Daper- 
tutto alone. When Hoffmann peremptorily demands 
the key from Schlemihl the latter refuses to give it up. 
The result is a duel, for which Dapertutto offers Hoff- 
mann his sword. 

After a few passes Schlemihl is killed and Daper- 
tutto disappears. A few moments afterwards Giuli- 
etta’s gondola passes before the balcony, and Hoffmann 
sees her leaning on Dapertutto’s arm, singing a mock- 
ing farewell to the poor deserted lover. 

The third act takes place in Rath Krespel’s house. 
His daughter Antonia has inherited her mother’s gift 
of a beautiful voice, but, alas, also her tendency to con- 
sumption. The greatest joy of her life is singing, which, 
however, her father has forbidden, knowing this exer- 
tion to be fatal to his daughter. 
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‘Antonia is engaged to be married to Hoffmann, but 
Krespel is averse to the marriage, seeing in it another 
danger for his daughter’s health, as Hoffmann is mu- 
sical and encourages Antonia to sing. Krepsel has 
forbidden his servant, Franz, to let anybody see An- 
tonia while he goes out of the house, but Franz, who 
is very deaf, misunderstands his master’s orders and 
joyously welcomes his mistress’ suitor. A charming 
love scene follows, during which Antonia shows her 
lover that her voice is as fine as ever. When they hear 
Krespel returning Antonia retires to her own room, 
but Hoffmann hides himself in an alcove, determined 
to learn why Antonia is so closely hidden from the 
world. 

Immediately after the father’s return Doctor Mira- 
kel enters. Krespel is mortally afraid of this mysteri- 
ous man, as he believes that he has killed his wife by 
his drugs, and that now he aims at his daughter’s life. 
This Mirakel is a demon, who acts as in the two for- 
mer instances as Hoffmann’s evil genius. From the 
conversation of the two men Hoffmann learns the secret 
of his bride’s dangerous inheritance, and when Mirakel 
has at last been driven out of the room, and Krespel 
has left it, too, the lovers both come back. Hoffmann, 
by earnest entreaty, succeeds in gaining Antonia’s prom- 
ise never to sing any more. But when he has left Mira- 
gel returns, and by invoking the spirit of her mother 
he goads her on to break her promise. She begins to sing 
and he urges her on, until she sinks back exhausted. 
It is thus that her father and her lover find her, and 
after a few sweet words of farewell she dies in their 
arms. 
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The Epilogue takes us back to Luther’s cellar, where 
Hoffmann’s companions are still sitting over their 
punch, the steam of which forms clouds over their 
heads, while they thank their poor, heartbroken friend 
for his three stories with ringing cheers. 





Suppe. 


Franz von Suppé, the German Offenbach, of Belgian 
descent, though his family for two generations had lived 
at Cremona, was born at Spalato, or on board ship, 
near Spalato, on April 18, 1820. His taste for music 
developed early. At eleven he learned the flute, at 
thirteen harmony, and at fifteen produced a mass at the 
Franciscan church at Zaras His father, however, had 
other views for him, and sent him to the University of 
Padua. But his musical talent asserted itself. He 
studied under Cigala and Ferrari, and wrote incessantly. 

At this time his father died, and the mother settled 
in Vienna, where young Suppé joined her; and after 
a little hesitation between teaching Italian, practicing 
medicine and following music, decided to follow music, 
took lessons from Seyfried, and obtained a gratuitous 
post as Conductor at the Josephstadt theatre. This 
was followed by better engagements at Pressburg and 
Baden, and then at the theatres An-der-Wien, Quai, and 
Leopoldstadt in Vienna. His work at these houses, 
though for long mere patching and adding, was excel- 
lent practice, and he gradually rose to better things. 

In 1844 Suppé produced Sommernachtstraum, 
founded on Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night's Dream. 


Der Krimer und sein Commis followed. In 1847 he 
2 17 
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was at the Theatre An-der-Wien, and there brought 
out Das Madchen vom Lande, which met with marked 
success. ‘Ten years later an operetta called Paragraph 
ITI spread his fame to North Germany, and from 
that time on there was a great demand for his pieces. 
His works are said to have reached the astonishing 
number of two grand operas and one hundred and sixty- 
five operettas, farces, comediettas, vaudevilles, ete. 

Some of Suppé’s pieces are mere parodies of famous 
operas. The best known of his comic operas are The 
Beautiful Galatea (1865), Fatunitza (1876), and Boc- 
cacio (1882). English versions of these three popular 
favorites have frequently been presented in England 
and America. English versions of Donna Juanita, Dre 
Africaretse (1883), Bellman (1887) and Die Jagt 
nach dem Glick (1888) have also been given in New 
York and elsewhere throughout the United States. 
Suppé died in Vienna on May 21, 1895. 


Che Beautiful Galatea. 


Opera in two acts by von Suppé. Libretto by Zell 
and Genée. 

Characters: Galatea, the statue; Ganymede, a Greek 
boy; Pygmalion, sculptor; Midas, an art patron; 


- chorus of Grecians. 


Place, Greece. Time, mythological. First produced 
at Vienna in 1865. 

The story of this opera is the well-known tale of 
Galatea (of ancient mythology) in a modern setting. 
The first act is opened by a chorus of Grecians, who 
chant while on their way to the temple of Venus at dawn. 
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Ganymede, the servant of Pygmalion, will not accom- 
pany them. He wishes to sleep, but his master, having 
lately finished the statue of his ideal, Galatea, goes to 
worship in the temple, while Ganymede sleeps on. But 
Midas comes and interrupts his slumbers. As an art 
patron, he has heard of the statue and wants to buy it, 
but wishes first to see it. Ganymede tells him that it 
will not be possible for him to purchase it, for his 
master loves it as though it were human. Midas, boast- 
ing of his patronage of art, at last induces Ganymede 
to let him see the statue, and is admiring it when Pyg- 
malion returns and reproves both of them. Ganymede 
runs away, and Midas is ejected. 

Alone at last, Pygmalion is moved to destroy the 
statue because he feels it has been defiled by Midas’ 
gaze. But, hearing a chorus sung, he stays his hand; 
then, making a sudden appeal to Venus to imbue the 
marble with life, is amazed to find his prayer answered. 
Galatea, seeing him as the first being her eyes fall upon, 
loves him. 

In the second act Galatea is gathering flowers when 
she sees Ganymede, and at once transfers her affections 
to him. The two are together when Midas enters and 
recognizes Galatea as the beautiful statue. He begins 
to court her, and offers her jewels. She accepts them, 
but rejects him and his love. | 

While they dispute the question Pygmalion appears. 
Once more Ganymede runs away. Galatea hides Midas 
by putting him on the pedestal where she stood, a screen 
before him. Then she hides the jewels, telling Pygma- 
lion that she is hungry. He calls Ganymede and has 
a table spread. By Galatea’s desire Gannymede sits 
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down with them. While the banquet goes on Midas is 
discovered. Then Pygmalion learns of Galatea’s fickle 
tendencies, and is so angered that he calls again on 
Venus, this time praying her to convert the woman into 
a statue. Venus does so, and Pygmalion at once sells 
Galatea to Midas. | 


Fatinivja. 


Opera in three acts by von Suppé. Libretto by Zell 
and Genée. 

Characters: Count Timofey Gavrilovich Kantscha- 
koff, a Russian General; Princess Lydia Imanovna, his 
niece; Izzet Pasha, Governor of Rustchuk fortress; 
Capt. Vasil Staravieff; Lieut. Ossipp Safonoff; Stei- 
pann, a sergeant; Vladimir Samoiloff, lieutenant of 
cavalry; Julian, special war correspondent; Hassan 
Bey, leader of Bashi-Bazouks; Mustapha, guardian of 
the harem; Vuika, a Bulgarian; Hanna, his wife; 
soldiers, Bashi-Bazouks, Cossacks, slaves, moujiks and 
townspeople. 

Place, Rustchuk, near Odessa. Time, Nineteenth 
Century. First produced at Vienna in 1876. 

Vladimir, a young lieutenant in the Russian army, 
while in the costume of a girl, masquerading as Fatin- 
itza, meets General Kantschakoff, who falls in love with 
the supposed girl. He escapes, and later meets the Gen- 
eral’s niece, believing her to be a young lady without 
rank, and the two fall in love with each other. The 
General hears of the affair, and has the young man trans- 
ferred to the outposts. It is in the camp of Rustchuk 
that the first act opens. Julian, who is a war corre- 
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spondent, has been taken as a spy, but Vladimir recog- 
nizes him as an old friend. They plan to have some 
private theatricals, wherein Vladimir is to take a 
woman’s part. The General arrives suddenly, and finds 
his Fatinitza. When he has a chance he renews his love- 
making. Lydia’s coming stops this, and for the first 
time Vladimir learns her true rank. The war corre- 
spondent forestalls the girl’s recognition of her lover 
by telling her that Fatinitza is Vladimiv’s sister. The 
General requests his niece to look after Fatinitza while 
he goes to inspect troops. While he is gone some Bashi- 
Bazouks arrive, take Lydia, Vladimir and Julian pris- 
oners, but allow the latter to collect a ransom to redeem 
the others. 

In the second act the scene is laid in the harem of 
Izzet Pasha. Vladimir, dressed as Fatinitza, and 
Lydia are brought in. The Pasha announces to his four 
wives that Lydia will be the fifth. Julian now enters 
with the Russian sergeant, Steipann, to fix the ransom 
and release his friends. The Pasha agrees to give up 
Fatinitza, but insists upon keeping Lydia. Steipann 
goes to the General with this proposel, and also takes 
a secret message as to how the Russians can capture the 
Turks. Julian stays with the Pasha, who entertains 
him well, giving among other things a shadow panto- 
_ mime, which the General and his men take advantage of 
to rescue the others. 

The third act takes place in the General’s palace at 
Odessa. To an old, crippled friend he has promised his 
niece’s hand, but Julian convinces him that Fatinitza 
died of grief at being parted from him, so he consents to 
Lydia’s marriage to the poor “girl’s” brother, Vladimir. 
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Poccaccio. 


Opera in three acts by von Suppé. Libretto by Zell 
and Genée. 

Characters. Boccaccio, novelist and poet; Leonetto, 
his friend and student; Pietro, Prince of Palermo; 
Lutteringhi, a cooper; Lambertuccio, a grocer; Scalza, 
a barber; Fratelli, a bookseller; Checco, a beggar; 
Fresco, the cooper’s apprentice; Fiametta, Lambertuc- 
cio’s adopted daughter; Beatrice, Scalza’s daughter; 
Isabella, Lutteringhi’s wife; Peronella, Lambertuccio’s 
sister; Filippa; Oretta; beggars, students, citizens, coo- 
pers, courtiers, ete. 

Place, Florence. Time, near the close of the Four: 
teenth Century. First produced at Vienna in 1879. 

The faney Suppé had for using real characters is 
repeated in this opera. But his /vametta is not exactly 
the one the poet Boccaccio fell in love with and made 
famous. The real woman of that name was another 
man’s wife when Boccaccio knew her, and died many 
years before he did. In the opera, Pietro, the Prince © 
of Palermo, is to marry Fiametta at the wish of his 
father. He goes to Florence to do so. The girl’s father 
is a Duke, who has had her brought up as the adopted 
daughter of a grocer. Her foster-father does not 
know her real rank, and designs to marry her to Pietro. 
Fiametta was, in fact, betrothed to the Prince when an 
infant. While traveling to Florence, Pietro meets with 
a wild band of students, led by Boccaccio, and joins 
them. Boccaccio is himself in love with Fiametta. He 
is under the displeasure of the Florentines because he 
has made fun of them in his writings. Among the 
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pranks Boccaccio’s student comrades play is one on 
Pietro, in which they make him believe that a married 
woman to whom he has made love is the cooper’s niece 
instead of the man’s wife. 

- Before Pietro can reach the Duke and be presented 
to Fiametta, he has the misfortune of being mistaken 
for Boccaccio and is given a hard beating. At last he 
is about to be married to Fiametta for state reasons, 
when Boccaccio, who knows the girl is in love with 
himself, gets up a play that discloses Pietro’s wrong- 
doing so plainly that she refuses to marry him and 
gives herself at once to the brilliant writer. 
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Franz Friedrich Richard Genée was born on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1823, at Danzig. Genée attended the Gym- 
masium at Berlin and at Danzig. He first studied 
medicine, but later took up music, and studied com- 
position under Stahlknecht at Berlin. From 1848 to 
1867 he filled positions as conductor at Reval, Riga, 
Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, Diisseldorf, Danzig, Mayence, 
Schewerin, Prague, and from 1868-78 was conductor at 
the Theatre An-der-Wien. He died on June 15, 1895, 
at his villa near Vienna. 

Genée was known as a composer of comic operas and 
operettas, for some of which he himself wrote the li- 
bretti and for others collaborated with F. Zell. He also 
-prepared libretti for Strauss, Suppé and Millocker. 
His best-known operas are Der Geiger aus Tirol 
(1857), Der Musikfeind, Die Generalprobe, Rosita, 
Der schwarze Prinz, Am Runenstein (with Fr. von 
Flotow, 1868), Der Seekadett (1878), Nanon, Im 
Wunderlande der Pyranuiden, Die letzten Mohikaner, 
Nisida, Rosina, Zwillinge, Die Piraten and Die Drei- 
zehn (1887). 
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Mer Seekadett 
(The Royal Middy.) 


Opera in three acts by Genée. Libretto by Zell. 


English adaptation by Frederich Williams and Edward — 


Mollenhauer. | 

Characters: Dom Lamberto; Dom Januario; Dom 
Domingos; Captain Norberto; Francesco; Joaquino; 
Mungo; Rodgiguez; Diego; Sebastino; Julio; Giovan- 
nio; Paulo; Enrico; Carlo; Jago; Marie Francesca, 
Queen of Portugal; Fanchette; Antonina. 

Place, Portugal. Time, 1702. First produced at 
Vienna in 1876. 

The story of The Royal Middy is laid at a time when 
the Portuguese navy was famous for maritime enter- 
prise. The royal midshipmen were pupils of the Na- 
tional Naval Academy, under the charge of a governor, 
who was usually a naval hero grown gray in his 
country’s service. To this responsible position the 
Queen has, however, promoted Dom Lamberto, a young 
soldier of fortune, to whom she has been secretly mar- 
ried. One of the Queen’s ladies of honor, Donna An- 
tonina, the young and pretty wife of Dom Domingos 
(the aged master of court ceremonies) is the sole confi- 
dante of the royal pair and cognizant of their marriage. 

A secret door leads from the Queen’s apartments to 
those of the young Governor, and with Donna Antonina 
on guard the lovers have frequent stolen interviews. 
While awaiting the coming of his royal spouse for one 
of those appointments, Lamberto is surprised by the 
appearance of Fanchette on the scene. Fanchette is a 
gypsy girl whom Lamberto saved when she was a mere 
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child from the brutality of a member of her tribe. 
After traveling all over Spain in search of Lamberto, 
she at length reaches Lisbon to find that the poor lieu- 
tenant has become the wealthy and powerful favorite 
of the Queen. Her reception by Lamberto is a crushing 
disappointment. While she vainly tries to revive the 
memories of the past in the mind of the man who has 
forgotten her, she is interrupted by Dom Januario, a 
Brazilian of vast wealth, resident in Lisbon, who enters 
the apartment. The impulsive Brazilian falls in love 
with Fanchette, and plans an elopement, in which he 
is encouraged and aided by Lamberto, as being a ready 
means of getting rid of the gypsy girl. Donna Antonina 
lends her assistance and her carriage, but the gypsy 
girl discovers the plot, and cleverly manages that Donna 
Antonina and Dom Januario are driven away to the 
trysting-place in a closed carriage on a dark night, each 
believing the other to be Fanchette. 

Thus Fanchette remains and again goes to the palace 
to surprise Lamberto while he is awaiting the coming 
of the Queen, who is to sup with him. Rendered des- 
perate, Lamberto confesses the whole truth to Fan- 
chétte—tells her he is married to the Queen, and shows 
her that certain ruin awaits him should she be dis- 
covered in the royal apartment. Fanchette now is 
anxious to save him, but it is too late for her to leave 
the palace, as the Queen’s footsteps are already heard 
outside the secret door. Lamberto thrusts Fanchette 
into the adjoining room. Hardly are the royal pair 
seated when the jealous master of ceremonies enters the 
room in search of his wife. He passionately insists 
that the masked Queen, surprised alone with Lamberto, 
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is his wife, and demands the removal of her mask. On 
discovering the lady to be his royal mistress, he insists 
that he saw someone else enter the apartment, and that 
his wife is concealed within the inner room. The 
Queen’s suspicions are aroused, and, much to Lam-_ 
berto’s horror, she orders the door of Fanchedte’s hid- 
ing place to be opened. Lamberto mentally gives him- 
self up for lost, when, to the surprise of everybody, a 
young man comes forth from the room, in the uniform 
of a royal middy. He is introduced as Dom Maurito, 
a young nobleman sent to the Governor to be educated 
for the navy. Fanchette in this way saves Lamberto, 
but finds herself in a most embarrassing position, as she 
is obliged to fall into the ranks of the royal midship- 
men who arrive at this moment. 

The second act begins with spectacular effects, among 
which are a comic,duel in which the royal middy (Fan- 
chette) is engaged, and a game of chess played by the 
Queen and Lamberto, in which the chessmen are living 
figures. Lamberto is about to win from the Queen when 
Fanchette saves it for her by the suggestion of a clever 
move. His royal mistress is so delighted that she in- 
stantly promotes him to be master of the horse, and 
orders him to remain at the palace. Fanchette’s pros- 
pects for a return to her natural habiliments are now 
more distant than ever, and she accents the new honors 
with a profuse show of thanks, but with many misgiv- 
ings as to what will eventually become of her. 

In the third act Fanchette determines to secure her 
recognition by a ruse as clever as that of the first act. 
The Queen has taken so much note of the new Equerry 
that Lamberto pretends to be furiously jealous. The 
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Queen and the middy being alone, Lamberto is an- 
nounced, and the terrified Queen conceals the middy 
in the adjoining room, whence she comes forth in a 
few moments dressed as a woman to save the Queen 
from Lamberto’s pretended jealous rage. The ruse 
succeeds. All are happy. The Brazilian, the man 
of many diamonds, at last finds favor in Fanchette’s 
sight. The Queen announces her marriage with Lam- 
berto. Wedding bells jingle all over the land amid 
general felicitation. 


Nano. 


Opera in three acts by Genée. Libretto by Zell. 

Characters: Marquis de Marsillac; Hector, his 
nephew; Marquis d’Aubigne, the King’s chamberlain; 
Bombardine, his henchman; Louis XIV ; Mons. Abbé; 
Nanon, the hostess of the Golden Lamb; Ninon d’En- 
clos, a famous beauty; Mme. de Frontenac, Comtesse 
Houliers, friends of Ninon; Gaston; Mme. de Main- 
tenon, the King’s mistress; nobles, ladies, country rela- 
tives, peasants and soldiers. 

Place, Paris. Time, the Seventeenth Century. First 
produced at Vienna in 1877. 

The first act takes place at the Golden Lamb, an 
inn near Paris kept by Nanon, whose beauty and wit 
have attracted the attention of the Marquis de Marsillac, 
director of the Royal Theatre. He takes his nephew, 
Hector, to see this famous woman. Ninon d’Enclos, 
suspecting that her lover, the Marquis, is over-attentive 
to Nanon, goes to inspect the hostess of the inn. Ninon 
learns, however, that Nanon is about to marry Grignan, 
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a drummer, and she departs relieved. The drummer, 
however, is the Marquis in disguise, who intends to 
carry off Nanon. He serenades her, and, charmed with 
his attentions, she proposes that they be married. But 
as the ceremony is about to take place the Marquis 
_ causes himself to be arrested for duelling. 
Nanon is in great distress, but she receives friendly 
- messages and a ring sent to her by Ninon d’Enclos, and 
decides to appeal to the great lady for help for Grignan, 
the penalty for duelling being the death of the offender. 

In the second act the salon of Ninon is shown. A ball 
is in progress. Marsillac, Hector and the Abbé, who 
is a lover of Ninon’s, and the confessor of Mme. de 
Maintenon, and d’Aubigné, whom Ninon reproaches for 
his long absence, are present. The latter sings to Ninon 
the same serenade that he sang with so much effect to 
Nanon. Soon after Nanon enters, seeking Ninon’s help 
for her drummer-lover. D’Aubigné becomes jealous of 
Hector as the youth makes loves to both Nanon and 
Ninon. D’Aubigné challenges him. They enter the 
garden to fight a duel. While they are absent, Marsil- 
lac, having followed Grignan-D’Aubigné’s serenade 
very closely, sings it to the accompaniment of the court- 
musicians, but he is ridiculed. Upon D’Aubigné’s re- 
turn the latter is told to explain the mystery about the 
song, but he is interrupted by the entrance of the guard 
who has witnessed the duel, and who arrests Hector, 
detected by a wound he has received. Hector refuses to 
reveal the name of his opponent. 

The private chapel of Mme. de Maintenon furnishes 
the scene for the third act. The Abbé sings to Madame 
de Maintenon the ever-recurring serenade, this time in 
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the form of a hymn. Marsillac enters and asks pardon 
of Hector. He receives it before learning that D’Au- 
bigné was the challenger. D’Aubigné then congratu- 
lates Madame de Maintenon upon being serenaded on 
her birthday. Marsillac repeats the congratulations. 
Nanon and Ninon now seek Madame de Maintenon, 
' each in behalf of her lover. The King grants Grig- 
nan’s life to Nanon, whereupon, recognizing D’ Aubigné 
as the drummer Grignan, she presents the royal pardon 
to Ninon. This touches Grignan D’Aubigné, who 
offers his hand to Nanon. Madame de Maintenon, who 
has become fearful of the King’s evident admiration 
for Nanon, hastens to give her consent to the marriage, 
and the hostess of the inn becomes the Marchioness 
D’ Aubigné. 
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Hohann Strauss. 
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Johann Strauss was born in Vienna, October 25, 
1825. He was the son of Johann Strauss (1804-49), 
the celebrated composer of dance music. In accordance 
with the father’s wish that none of his sons should 
adopt his own line of life, Johann, after finishing his 
education at the Gymnasium and Polytechnic Institute, 
became a clerk in the savings bank, although he had, 
with his mother’s help, long taken lessons in secret on 
the violin, and even studied composition with Drechsler. 
When only six he composed, at Salmannsdorf near 
Vienna, where the family used to spend the summer, 
his first waltz, which was performed on his fiftieth 
birthday as Hrster Gedanke. 

The constraint put upon him became at length un- 
bearable, and in 1844 he first appeared as a conductor 
at Dommayer’s, at Hietzing. His success on that oc- 
casion decided his future career. After his father’s 
death he incorporated two bands, and made a tour of the 
country towns of Austria, Warsaw, and the more im- 
portant towns of Germany. He also undertook for ten 
years the direction of the summer concerts in the Pet- 
ropaulowski Park at St. Petersburg. In 1862 he mar- 
ried the popular singer, Henriette (“Jetty”) Treffz, 
and in 1863 became conductor of the court balls, This 
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post he resigned after his brilliant success as an oper- 
atic composer, but he had in the meantime composed 
nearly four hundred waltzes of as high a type as those 
of his father. His music is penetrated with Viennese 
gaiety and spirit, and has made its way into all coun- 
tries. The waltz, The Beautiful Blue Danube, became a 
kind of musical watchword in Vienna, and was played 
on all festive occasions. 

Besides Russia, Strauss visited Paris, London, New 
York, Boston, and the larger towns of Italy. The 
theatre An der Wien was the scene of his triumphs as 
a composer of operettas, which rapidly spread to all the 
theatres, large and small. Indigo und die vierzig 
Rauber (1873), Der Karneval in Rom (18738), Die 
Fledermaus (1874), Prinz Methusalem, Cagliostro 
(1875), Das Spitzentuch der Kénigin (1880), and Der 
lustige Krieg (1881), were soon known all over the 
world, and were sung everywhere. After the death of 
his wife on April 8, 1878, he married another dramatic 
singer, Angelica Dittrich. He died in Vienna on June 
3, 1899. 


Queen Indigo. 


Opera in three acts by Strauss, Libretto by Jaime 
and Wilder. 

Characters: _Montadada I, widow of King Indigo; 
Fantasca, the late King’s favorite; Janio, the late 
King’s jester; Romadour, chief of the eunuchs; Baba- 
zouck, fruit and vegetable vender; Mysouf, general-in- 
chief; inmates of the harem, eunuchs, cooks, courtiers, 
soldiers and sailors. 
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Place, Asiatic Turkey. First produced at Vienna in 
1871. 

At the death of King Indigo his widow, Montadada 
I, decides to sell the harem. At the opening of the first 
act Fantasca, the last favorite of the King, is included 
in the slaves to be sold. Romadour, the chief eunuch, 
resolves to buy her. The girl loves Janio, a man of her 
own country, but the Queen also loves him, and hag de- 
termined to take him for her second husband. He, 
however, being attached to Fantasca, plots with his 
lady-love to achieve the liberty of the whole harem. 
Janio makes up a story that he tells the Queen by which 
she is made to believe that one of the tribes is in rebel- 
lion, that all the available soldiers are ill, and that her 
only hope is to arm the women and send them out un- 
der his command. She agrees, and further promises that 
the victorious leader ‘‘shall choose the woman he loves, 
did she even wear a crown.” She supposes that Janio 
will certainly choose herself, and is chagrined when he 
takes Fantasca. 

In the second act the Amazones, with Janio and Fan- 
tasea leading them, are seen, the Queen in attendance, 
still trying to win Janio. When an alarm sounds the 
troops disperse in all directions. The Queen suspects 
something and rushes about to find Janio; but he es- 
capes by changing his uniform for the clothing of Baba- 
zouck. The Queen, too, hag changed her garments for 
those of a man in order to rival Fantasca; she becomes 
half drunk, yet perceives Janios’ imposture, though 
afterwards she falls asleep in a tipsy condition. Roma- 
dour, also intoxicated, enters, and, thinking she is Fan- 
tasca, sings her a love-song, then falls asleep beside her, 
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while the royal treasure is being carried off by the 
women of the harem. 


In the third act all are preparing to flee when . 


Montadada and Romadour surprise them. The Queen 
declares that she does not love Janio, but gives her heart 
to him who sang her a love-song. Romadour repeats 
the song, but in falsetto, whereas before he sang in a 
deep bass, so that now she does not recognize it. But, 
learning of Fantasca’s deeds in arms, he changes his 
mind about her and turns to the Queen singing in bass 
as at first. Whereupon the Queen declares he shall be 
her husband, and he accepts the honor. Then she com- 
mands that Janio and Fantasca be sold, but Romadour 
pleads for them, and they are only banished. Thus a 
happy ending is accomplished. 


Die Fledermaus. 
(The Bat.) 


Opera by Strauss. Libretto by Haffner and Genée. 

Characters: Eisenstein; Alfred, singing master; 
Frosch, court usher; Frank, prison director; Dr. Blind, 
attorney; Dr. Falke, notary; Ivan, Prince Chamber- 
lain; Ali Bey, an Egyptian; Murray, an American; 
Cancorney, a Marquis; Rosalind, wife of Einstein; 
Prince Arlofsky; Adele, Rosalind’s maid; Lord Mid- 
dleton; dancers, masqueraders, ete. 

Place, Germany. Time, the Nineteenth Century. 
First produced at Vienna in 1874. 

When the first act opens Rosalind’s maid, Adele, is 
asking leave to make a visit to her sister Ada, a ballet 
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dancer, who is to attend a masquerade ball that the 
Russian millionaire, Prince Orlofsky, is to give. The 
girl is granted permission, and when she departs Dr. 
Falke, who is managing the function, goes to see 
Baron Einstein and persuades him to attend the ball 
before he goes off to jail, where he is to be sent under a 
sentence of contempt of court. The doctor’s reason for 
his action is in the way of revenge for mean treatment 
on the part of the Baron when attending a mask ball 
some time before, on which occasion Einstein had ap- 
peared as a butterfly and the notary as a bat. The 
doctor informs the Baroness that the Baron will go to 
the ball; the lady then determines that she, too, will go. 

When the Baron tries to appear as a French Marquis, 
a most amusing scene occurs, for he pays attentions to 
all the ladies very assiduously, but is greatly surprised 
to find his wife is in attendance, and is carrying on a 
flirtation with a former lover. Other complications are 
eaused by Falke, who contrives to introduce the singing 
master, Alfred, into the apartments of the Baroness, 
and he is there when the sheriff arrives to arrest the 
Baron. Alfred is arrested instead. Ultimately the 
mistakes are all retrieved, and as usual matters end hap- 


pily. 
Prin; Methnsalem. 


Opera in three acts by Strauss. Libretto adapted by 
Treumann from Wilder and Delacour. 

Characters: Sigismund, Duke of Trocadero; Pul- 
cinella, his daughter; Marquis Carbonazzi, president 
of the council; Count Volecanio, master of ceremonies; 
Cyprian, Duke of Rikarak; Sofihistoca, his wife; 
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Prinz Methusalem, their son; Trombonius, a composer. 

Place, Trocadero and Rikarak. Time, the Nine- 
teenth Century. First produced in 1877. 

Sigismund, Duke of Trocadero, with a beautiful 
daughter and not much cash, is a very small ruler in- 
deed; but he is slightly overawed by his consumptive, 
decrepit old neighbor, Duke of Rikarak. with a bully- 
ing wife, a dashing young son and a rebellious people, 
and who has an army of 200 men against Sigismund’s 
97. A community of interests has been decided upon, 
and, greatly to the satisfaction of Sigismund and to 
that of the young people, Pulcinella and Methusalem are 
married. 

On Sigismund’s return from the ceremony, the presi- 
dent of the council breaks to him the news that a revolu- 
tion has broken out in Rikarak, that Cyprian has been 
dethroned, and his funds and property confiscated. He 
waxes wroth, separates the young people, and counter- 
mands the feast and concert, much to the chagrin of the 
father and mother of the bridegroom, who cannot under- 
stand it, of the young people, and of Trombonius, one 
of whose compositions was to be produced, and who 
was to lead the orchestra and put ducats into his 
pockets. The young couple, braving all dangers, fly 
into each other’s arms. 

On the following day Sigismund treats his guests 
coldly until he receives news of the good health of his 
son. He is good to them until he receives news to the 
contrary, when he orders the table cleared with the 
guests still hungry. Deputies arrive, offering Sigis- 
mund, who accepts, the crown of Rikarak. Meanwhile 
the disgusted Trombonius, being waylaid in the streets 
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of Rikarak by brigands, who find nothing on him, has 
formed an alliance with them to overthrow Sigismund. 
In the last act we are at Rikarak. Trombonius induces 
Cyprian and his wife to perform, as street musicians, 
before the populace. The people finally call for their 
old ruler. Sigismund arrives only to find himself de- 
throned, and makes the best of matters by blessing 
Prinz Methusalem, now general and field marshal, and. 
his daughter, and by shaking hands with Cyprian. 


Was Sypitzeninch der Ronigin. 
(The Queen's Lace Handkerchief.) 


Opera by Strauss. Libretto by Genée and Bohrmann- 
Riegen. 

Characters: The King; the Queen; Donna Irene, 
the Queen’s confidante; Marquis of Villareal; Cervan- 
tes, the poet; Count Villaboisy Roderiguez, Prime Min- 
ister; Don Sancho de Avellaneda, tutor to the King; 
Marquis de la Mancha Villareal, Minister of War; 
Duke of Feria, Minister of Finance; Count San Gre- 
gorio, Minister of the Interior; Count Ermos, Minister 
of the Navy; Don Diego de Barados, Minister of 
Police; Dancing Master; Master of Ceremonies; An- 
tonio, innkeeper; students, doctors, ladies and gentle- 
men of the court, toreadors, brigands, ete. 

Place, Portugal. Time, the year 1570. First pro- 
duced at Vienna in 1880. 

When the first act opens Portugal is being ruled by a 
prime minister, leagued with Philip II of Spain, who is 
trying to hold the reigns of government. He succeeds 
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in making trouble between the King and the young 
Queen by leading the King into all sorts of dissipation. 
Cervantes, who has been banished from Spain, is a mem- 
ber of the Portuguese Royal Guards, and loves Irene, 
one of the ladies in waiting. Both he and the lady are 
loyal to the King and Queen, and want to put down the 
present ministry. The Queen, while being served by 
Cervantes, who is her reader, finds herself attached to 
him. One day she writes on her handkerchief, “A 
queen doth love thee, yet thou art no king,” puts the 
handkerchief in a copy of Don Quixote, and gives it to 
the author. The book is confiscated, and as “Don 
Quixote,” in the person of the Marquis de la Mancha 
Villareal, and “Sancho Panza,” in the person of Avel- 
laneda, are cabinet ministers, the poet is arrested on the 
charge of libel and treason. He is saved by the King 
end Irene, who prove him insane; then the King and 
(3ueen declare the regency at an end, whereat the prime 
minister is desperate and gives the handkerchief to the 
King. This results in the re-arrest of Cervantes and 
the banishment of the Queen to a convent. 

But Cervantes manages to escape, and joins a band of 
brigands. They set upon the company that is conduct- 
ing the Queen to the convent and capture her. Then, 
disguised as the host of an inn, Cervantes protects the 
Queen, who takes the part of a waiting-maid and serves 
the King when he stops there on a hunting trip. The 
complications are smoothed out, the note on the handker- 
chief is explained as being a message sent to the King 
through Cervantes, and everything ends happily. 
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Der Lustige tirieg. 
(The Merry War.) 


Opera by Strauss. Libretto by Zell and Genée. 

Characters: Countess Violetta; Colonel Umberto; 
Duke de Limburg; Balthasar Groats, dealer in tulip 
bulbs; Else, wife of Groats; Spiuzzi; Franchetti; 
Biffi; soldiers and citizens. 

Place, Genoa. Time, the Eighteenth Century. First 
produced at Vienna in 1881. 

Genoa and Massa Carrara are having a quarrel about 
a popular dancer who has taken engagements for two 
different theatres at the same time. Each demands the 
keeping of the contract, and the dispute is as to where 
she shall first appear. Each day a hand-grenade, that 
does no harm, is thrown by one side or the other; so 
that the “merry war” goes on until the Countess Vio- 
letta comes into one of the camps. She is in disguise, on 
her way to the other camp to command the citadel. De- 
ceived by her, Umberto lets her through his lines, but 
finding out the truth, he declares he will take revenge 
on her by marrying her. Knowing that she is betrothed 
to the Duke de Limburg, he passes himself off as the 
Duke and marries her without arousing suspicion. Bal- 
thasar Groats, who has been arrested as a spy and is 
willing to serve the Colonel, who will get him out of 
his scrape, assists in the scheme. But Groat’s wife, 
grown jealous because Violetta does not love her hus- 
band, but seems partial to Umberto, makes trouble. A 
chance for explanation comes, however, and thus further 
trouble is avoided. The two states negotiate a treaty 
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of peace, after it is ascertained that the prima donna, 
about whom the “merry war” has waged, will not keep 
her contract with either of the theatres. | 


Mer Zigennerbaron. 
(The Gypsy Baron.) 


Opera in three acts by Strauss. Libretto adapted 
by J. Schnitzer from a novel by Moritz Jokai. 

Characters: Sandor Barinkay; Kalman Zsupan; 
Conte Carnero; Count Peter Homonay; Arsena; Safii. 

Place, Hungary. Time, the Eighteenth Century. 
First produced at Vienna in 1885. 

Sandor Barinkay returns to his native Hungary 
to take possession of an estate left him by his father, 
who has been exiled for political reasons. He is imme- 
diately identified by the Gypsy Queen, also by Zsupan, 
a rich pig dealer, whose daughter wishes to marry. But 
the young lady’s affections are already given to the son 
of her governess. And, besides, she is proud, and de- 
clares she will wed a baron or not at all. The gypsies, 
when they hear of Barinkay’s return, proclaim him 
loudly as their lord and master. He is a baron now, 
but no longer enamored of the hog-raiser’s daughter, 
having in the meantime met and fallen in love with 
Safii, a pretty gypsy girl, who in her turn is also smit- 
ten by Barinkay. When Safii and Barinkay announce 
their intention of marriage, a turmoil follows; the rich 
pig-dealer’s people and the gypsies threaten to extir- 
pate one another. 

In the second act Safii assists Barinkay in excavating 
a treasure which his father had concealed during a war. 
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Then Zsupan, his daughter, and her governess arrive 
from Vienna. They are followed by a Hungarian 
Count, accompanied by hussars. He incites the people 
to join the army by recounting the dangers threatening 
the fatherland. This touches a weak point in the 
gypsy’s conscience, and she tells the Count that Safi1 
is not her daughter. Barinkay is thrilled with patriot- 
ism and decides to join the army. 

The third act is chiefly devoted to parades of the mili- 
tary. Barinkay, who has greatly distinguished himself 
and has won no end of military laurels, is made a 
nobleman, recovers his father’s treasure, and becomes 
the husband of Safii, now a princess. 
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Alexandre Charles Lecocq was born in Paris on June 
3, 1832. He entered the Conservatoire in 1849, and in 
1850 obtained the first prize for harmony and accompa- 
niment. He took the second prize for fugue in 
Halévy’s class in 1852, and at the same time greatly 
distinguished himself in the organ class. After this, 
however, he obtained no further scholastic distinctions, 
and either because he tired of Halévy’s want of method, 
or because he was anxious to come before the public, left 
the Conservatoire towards the close of 1854. Lecocq 
found the usual difficulty in obtaining access to the 
stage, and would probably have had to wait a long time 
but for the competition for an operetta opened by 
Offenbach in 1856. He was bracketed with Bizet, and 
Le Docteur Miracle was produced at the Bouffes Paris- 
iens in 1857. The operetta was evidently the work of 
a clever musician, who understood how to write for the 
voice. 

Notwithstanding this good beginning, the small 
theatres still closed their doors to him, and Lecocq was 
driven to teaching for a livelihood. He then tried a 
different line, publishing in conjunction with Besozzi a 
collection of sacred songs for women’s voices called “La 
Chapelle au Couvent” (1865), a line of composition for 
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which he was well adapted, considering that he was a 
good organist. But the stage was irresistible, and a lit- 
tle one-act piece, Le Baiser a la Porte (1864), was fol- 
lowed by Les Ondines au Champagne (1865) ; Le Myo- 
sotis (1866), and Le Cabaret de Ramponneau (1867). 

In 1868 he brought out leur de Thé, which was a 
brilliant success. Lecocq at last found himself estab- 
lished with the public, and produced in rapid succession 
T’Amour et son Carquois (1868), Gandolfo and Le 
Rajah de Mysore, both in one act (1869) ; Le beau Du- 
nois (1870) ; Le Barbier de Trouville and Le Testament 
de M. de Crac (1871) ; Sawvons la Caisse and Les Cent 
Vierges (1872); La Fille de Mme. Angot (1873), 
which ran in Paris, in 1873, for 500 nights consecu- 
tively; Les Prés St. Gervais and Giroflé-Girofla 
(1874); Les Jumeaux de Bergame and Le Pompon 
(1875) ; La petite Mariée (1876) ; Kostki and La Mar- 
jolaine (1877); Le petit Due and Camargo (1878) ; 
La Petite Mademoiselle (1879) ; Le Grand Casimir and 
La Jolie Persane (1880); Le Marquis de Windsor and 
Janot (1881); La Rousotie, Le Jour et la Nut, Le 
Coeur et la Mam (1882); La Princesse des Canaries 
(1883); L’Otreau Bleu (1884); Plutus (1886); Les 
Grenadiers de Mont-Cornette and Ali-Baba (1887) ; La 
Volkére (1888) and L’Egyptienne (1890). To this 
long list must be added detached songs and other trifles 
thrown off by his rapid and untiring pen. 

Lecocq realized that what the public really like are 
light, gay, sparkling melodies. His style is not a very 
elevated one, and makes no demand on the poetry or the 
intellect of the composer ; but it requires tact, ease, free- 
dom, and, above all, animation. These qualities are con- 
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spicuous in Lecocq’s operettas, which have become uni- 
versally popular, owing to the life and sparkling gaiety 
which pervade them. 


Flenr-de-Thé. 


Opera in three acts by Lecocq. Libretto by Chivot 
and Duru. 

Characters: Césarine; Pinsonnet; Tien-Tien, chief 
of police; Fleur-de-Thé; Ka-o-lin. 

Place, Pekin, China. First produced at Paris in 
1868. 

The real heroine in this comedy is not Fleur-de-Thé, 
but the lively and somewhat jealous Césarine, wife of 
Pinsonnet, cook on board the French man-of-war “La 
Pintade.”’ Puinsonnet has set up a temporary cabaret on 
the river bank, and there the piece opens with a chorus, 
sung by French sailors and marines. Tien-Tien, chief 
of the Pekin police, has arranged to pay a visit to the 
French ship, and his daughter, Fleur-de-Thé, who has 
been kept at home, secretly comes to witness the cere- 
mony. She loses her way, finds Pinsonnet’s cabaret 
and is concealed by him. The incidents of the piece 
turn on this misadventure; for the law prescribes that 
if a stranger shall see the face of a Chinese girl he must 
marry her or be impaled. Fleur-de-Thé is betrothed to 
Kaolin, who comes with Tien-Tien to pay a visit to Pin- 
sonnet’s cabaret, after having inspected the French ship. 
Fleur-de-Thé is discovered by Tien-Tien, and the father 
insists on applying the law. He takes Fleur-de-Thé 
home and sends to arrest Pinsonnet. They find him in 
the cellar, where he has been locked by Césarine, and 
carry him off. 
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The second act opens with a discussion between Pin- 
sonnet, Kaolin and Tien-Tien, in which the latter ex- 
pounds the law and extorts from Pinsonnet an agree- 
ment to marry Fleur-de-Thé. The marriage takes place, 
to the delight of Fleur-de-Thé and Kaolin and the 
wrath of Césarine. Pinsonnet proposes to look upon the 
matter as merely nominal, and promises Césarine that 
he will rejoin her as soon as he can. This does not sat- 
isfy Césarine, who plots with Fleur-de-Thé to take her 
place on the wedding night. This scheme is successfully 
carried out, and Pinsonnet and Césarine are conducted 
in state to the bridal chamber. 

The trick played by Césarine is discovered the next 
day, and, in obedience to the law, Pinsonnet is brought 
up for trial. The family council compel him to be im- 
paled, and the sentence is about to be executed when 
Césarine makes all hands drunk on champagne. In the 
nick of time the crew of “La Pintade,” which has been 
driven back to port by a storm, force the doors and res- 
cue their comrades. 


La Fille de Madame Angot. 
(The Daughter of Madame Angot.) 


Opera in three acts by Lecocq. Libretto by Clair- 
ville, Sirandin and Konig. 

Characters: Clairette Angot, daughter of the 
Market; Mile. Lange, comedienne; Ange Pitou, street 
singer; Pomponnet, hairdresser; Larivandiere, Louch- 
ard, police officials; Javotte; Amaranthe; Cydalise; 
Hersilie; Babet; Trenitz; bourgeois, grenadiers, con- 
spirators, hussars, servants and marketwomen. 
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Place, Paris. Time, period of the French Revolu- 
tion. First produced at Brussels in 1872. 

The opening scene presents a market square in Paris. 
Those assembled there are preparing to celebrate the 
wedding of Pomponnet, the hairdresser, and Clairette, 
daughter of the late Madame Angot. Clairette, who 
cares for Ange Pitou, has no interest in the feast. Pitou 
is always in trouble through his songs, which are on 
political subjects. He appears and is told of the wed- 
ding arranged by the market people for Clairette, now 
the child of the market. Larivandiere and Louchard 
had arrested Pitou because he knew of the former’s rela- 
tions with Mlle. Lange, who is a favorite of Barras, the 
revolutionary leader, and they are surprised to find him 
at liberty. Believing he will render a song that is dan- 
gerous, Larivandiere buys his silence. Later, Pitou re- 
egrets this agreement, and when asked for a song says he 
has none. This infuriates the people, and Clairette 
comes to his assistance with a song she has found de- 
nouncing Larivandiere. She sings it and is arrested, 
although Pitou declares himself to be the author of it. 

Mile. Lange’s salon is the scene of the second act. At 
her persuasion Barras has liberated Clairette, who is 
brought to the salon, so that Mlle. Lange may find out 
why she sings a song denouncing the government and in- 
sulting her. She has sent, too, for her hairdresser, and 
tells him what his fiancée has done. He replies that he 
has the song and that Pitou wrote it. She demands it. 
When Clairette comes the two women recognize each 
other as old schoolmates. The comedienne declares that 
Clairette shall not return to prison, and need not marry 


the hairdresser. Clairette goes into the boudoir when a 
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visitor arrives. It is Pitou, and a love scene ensues. 
Larivandiere appears, and jealously accuses them of 
being attached to each other. To exculpate herself, 
Mule. Lange asserts that Pitou and Clairette are lovers, 
and Clairette admits this. Pomponnet then is heard ap- 
proaching. On being admitted he is arrested for having 
the revolutionary song in his possession. A meeting of 
conspirators and Mlle. Lange’s management of the 
grenadiers who come to arrest them turns into a ball, 
which closes the act. 

In the third act are plots and counter plots, all in the 
end disentangled happily. Mlle. Lange’s duplicity is 
made clear, also Pitou’s. lLarivandiere is revenged, 
and Clairette and Pomponnet are contented. 


G@irofle-G@iroila. 


Opera in three acts by Lecoeq. Libretto by Vanloo 
and Aterrier. 

Characters: Don Bolero d’Alcarazas, a Spanish 
grandee; Marasquin, a banker; Mourzook, a Moorish 
chief; Giroflé, Girofla, twin daughters of Don Bolero; 
Aurore, their mother; Pedro, the page; Paquita, pirate 
chief; godfather; godmother; Fernand; Guzman; 
cousins, bridesmaids, pages, pirates and Moors. 

Place, Spain. Time, Nineteenth Century. First 
produced at Brussels in 1874. 

The Spanish grandee and his family are introduced 
in the opening act. Giroflé and Girofla, being old 
enough to marry, have been betrothed, the former to 
Marasquin, to whom her father is greatly in debt, and 
the other girl to the Moor, who has been extorting money 
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from Don Bolero on pain of death. D’Alcarazas hopes, 
through these marriages, to be rid of his money difficul- 
ties. Giroflé marries as designed, but pirates abduct 
Girofla before the ceremony of her marriage has taken 
place. When Mourzook comes and learns that his bride 
is gone, he is furious, but Aurore quiets him by pass- 
ing off Giroflé as Girofla. A second marriage is thus 
before the girl. 

The wedding rejoicings are going on at the begin- 
ning of the second act. Nothing has been heard from 
the Admiral who was sent in pursuit of the pirates. 
Don Bolero and his wife employ many artifices to calm 
the Moor and prevent Giroflé from escaping with Maras- 
quin. She is locked up finally, but manages to get out, 
and runs off with some cousins to a festival. To ex- 
plain her absence it is reported that the pirates have 
also carried her away. She reappears in an intoxicated 
condition, and both Marasquin and Mourzook claim her. 
A report that Admiral Matamoras has been defeated 
and that the pirates have taken Girofla to Constanti- 
nople closes the act. 

The last scene opens on the next morning. The 
banker and the Moor have been locked in their apart- 
ments. The former has passed the night quietly, but 
Mourzook has broken the furniture and escaped through 
a window. Don Bolero and Aurore tell Marasquin that 
even should Mourzook come back he will be sent away 
that afternoon, and they wish he might be allowed to 
have Giroflé for his wife during the intervening time. 
Marasquin consents. The Moor returns, and Giroflé is 
brought to him as Girofla. An absurd love scene oc- 
curs, frequently interrupted by Marasquin. At last 
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Girofla’s return is announced. Matamoras comes with 
his sailors leading her. Explanations ensue, the 
parents are forgiven and everyone is satisfied and happy. 


Che Little Mrke. 


Opera in three acts by Lecocq. Libretto by Meilhac 
and Helévy. 

Characters: Henri, Duc de Parthenay; Le Chev- 
alier de Montbarry; Maitre Frimousse, tutor to Duke 
de Nevailles; De Montchevrier; De Tannaville; De 
Nancey; Barnard de Retz, aide-de-camp; Blance, Duch- 
ess de Parthenay; Diane, Marquise de Lansac, direct- 
ress of the convent school; Mlle. de la Roche; Mlle. de 
Champe Rouge; Mlle. St. Maur; Governess; first page 
of honor; first maid of honor. 

Place, France. Time, the Eighteenth Century. 
First produced in Paris at the Renaissance Theatre, 
January, 1878. 

The Little Duke is eighteen years old, and his guar- 
dians make him marry in order to secure the fortune 
which belongs to his bride. After the nuptial knot is 
tied, the Little Duchess is taken suddenly away to pass 
two years in a convent school, which does not suit His 
Little Highness, and, having been made a colonel, he 
starts off at the head of his regiment to rescue his bride. 

In the second act we find the Duchess at school, where 
the directress is giving a singing lesson. The soldiers 
arrive and threaten to storm the school, much to the 
delight of the girls, including the Little Duchess, who 
wants to be rescued. Disguised as a peasant girl, the 
Little Duke finds his way into the convent, and is on 
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the point of carrying off his wife when he receives or- 
ders to proceed to a real war. 

In the third act we see the Little Duke in camp, 
performing prodigies of valor. The Little Duchess, 
having broken out of the convent, seeks him at the 
camp just as an order has been issued that no girls 
are allowed inside the lines. She conceals herself in his 
tent and is discovered. His sword is taken from him, 
but is returned by order of the King, and his wife is 
restored to him at the same time. 
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Audran. 


——_—- 


Edmond Audran was born at Lyons, France, on 
April 11, 1842. He was the son of Marius Audran, 
a singer and vocal teacher, and entered the Ecole Ni- 
dermeyer at Paris, where, in 1859, he gained the 
prize for composition. In 1861 Audran settled with 
his father at Marseilles, and became the musical direc- 
tor and organist of a church in that city. 

Audran attained fame as a composer of comic operas, 
of which he produced more than thirty. Among the 
best known, all of which were first produced in Paris 
or Marseilles, are: L’Ours et le Pacha (1862) ; La Mas- 
cotte (1880); Olavette (1881); Gillette de Narbonne 
(1882); Le Grand Mogol (1884); La Chercheuse 
ad Esprit; La Cigale et la Fourmi and Le Serment 
d Amour (1886); Miss Helyett and L’Oncle Celestin 
(1891) ; Madame Suzette (1893) ; La Poupée (1896) ; 
Monsieur Lohengrin (1896) and Les Petites Femmes 
(1897). 

These pieces are all of the modernized comic opera 
type, bright, sparkling and more or less ephemeral. 
Olwette had a long and successful run in New York 
at about the time of the production of the early Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas, and was almost as popular as 
Pinafore. Audran belonged to the school of Offenbach, 
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and his music is well suited to the somewhat frivolous 
nature of his librettos. He died in Paris on August 
6) L902. 


Mlivette, 


Opera in three acts by Audran. Libretto by Chivat 
and Duru. ) | 

Characters: Captain de Mérimac, of the man-o’-war 
Cormorant; Valentine, his nephew, officer of the Rous- 
illon Guards; Due des Ifs, cousin of the Countess; Co- 
quelicot, his foster-brother; Marqejol, seneschal to the 
Countess ; Olivette, daughter of the seneschal; Bathilde, 
Countess of Rousillon; Veloutine, the seneschal’s house- 
keeper; Moustique, Captain’s boy on board the Cormo- 
rant ; nobles of the court of Rousillon, the watch of Per- 
pignan, citizens, gossips, wedding guests, sailors, etc. 

Place, Perpignan, France. Time, period of Louis 
XIV. Produced at Paris in 1879. 

The English version places the beginning of the first 
act at the time when the villagers of Perpignan are an- 
ticipating the marriage of Olivette to De Mérimac, who 
is an old man. Olivette, not long out of her convent, 
is, however, in love with young Valentine. The Count- 
ess of Rousillon, also in love with Valentine, has come 
to Perpignan, and is at the house of her seneschal, Oli- 
vette’s father. Valentine climbs to a balcony seeking 
his lady-love and surprises the Countess. Meantime 
the old Captain, not encouraged in his suit, appeals to 
the Countess, asking Olivette’s hand. Valentine, pass- 
ing himself off as the Captain, marries Olivette at the 
Countess’ own request. 

A ball opens the second act, the Countess giving it in 
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honor of the wedding, where Valentine is compelled to 
play a double rdle. As the Captain himself appears, 
swearing he will have the bride Valentine has won in 
his name, affairs are complicated. Olivette eludes the 
old man, but finds another difficulty in the Countess, 
who announces that she will marry the young officer. 
A plot is formed by which an order is secured banishing 
the Countess from the kingdom. 

At the opening of the third act the plot is progress- 
ing. The Countess is imprisoned on the Cormorant, 
while Valentine and Olivette, disguised as sailors, seek 
to escape on some vessel. But Valentine, being recog- 
nized, is captured. Olivette sets the Countess free, 
passing herself off as her own maid, Valentine acting 
as her mistress. This makes other complications, as the 
myopic Duke des Ifs makes love to the supposed Oli- 
vette, and boasting of it to Valentine is overheard by 
De Mérimac. Valentine and his uncle denounce Ol- 
vette, but the Countess, reappearing, explains matters. 
Then Valentine and Olivette are finally united, the 
Countess accepts the Duke and the Captain is told to 
imitate the Doges of Venice and “marry the sea,” which 
he straighway does, to remain faithful to that mistress 
forever after. 


Che Mascot. 


Opera in three acts by Audran. Libretto by Chivat 
and Duru. 

Characters: Bettina, the Mascot; Fiametta, daugh- 
ter of Prince Lorenzo; Pippo, a shepherd; Lorenzo, 
Prince of Piombino; Rocco, a farmer; Frederic, Prince 
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of Pisa; Parafante, sergeant; Matheo, innkeeper; 
peasants, lords and ladies of the court, soldiers, ete. 

Place, Piombino, Italy. Time, Fifteenth Century. 
Produced at Paris in 1880. 

This romantically charming opera opens at the first 
act with a vintage festival, where all but the farmer, 
Rocco, who is in ill-luck, are making merry. Rocco has 
sent for help to his brother, but his messenger, Pippo, 
the shepherd, returns with only a basket of eggs and a 
letter informing the farmer that his brother sends him 
Bettina, the turkey-keeper, who will bring him luck, 
for she is a mascot. Pippo loves Bettina, and dilates on 
her charms, but Rocco receives her coldly, ordering her 
to return. While she makes ready to start, a hunting 
party arrives—Prince Lorenzo, Fiametta, his daughter, 
Prince Frederic and others. Prince Lorenzo, an un- 
lucky person, learning of Bettina’s endowment, decides 
to take her with him. Rocco objects, but is won over by 
the Prince’s promise to make him Lord Chamberlain. 
The party sets out with the farmer elated, Bettina de- 
pressed and Pippo left forlorn. 

The palace at Piombino is the scene of the second act, 
which opens with a festival in honor of the marriage of 
Fiametta and the Prince of Pisa. Entertainment is 
furnished by a troupe of actors and dancers, Saltarello 
who is Pippo disguised, being the most prominent. He 
finds Bettina and plans to escape with her, but is frus- 
trated by Rocco, who, recognizing him, appeals to the 
Prince and secures his arrest. More trouble comes 
through the inconstant Fiametta, who falls in love with 
Pippo, and tells him that Bettina, false to him, is to 
marry Prince Lorenzo. But Pippo manages to meet 
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Bettina. They understand each other, and escape by 
leaping through a window into the river. 

In the third act the curtain rises on the hall of an 
inn at Pisa. As war has been waging between the 
princes Lorenzo and Frederic, Pippo has fought as a 
captain in Prince Frederic’s army, Bettina, disguised 
as a soldier, fighting with him. They reveal themselves 
to Frederic, announcing their intention of marrying. 
Meantime the result of the war compels Prince Lorenzo, 
Fiametta and Rocco to earn their living, which they 
do as traveling minstrels, and in that guise meet the 
bridal party at the inn. Explanations ensue, Fiametta 
renews her troth to Frederic, and the wedding of Bet- 
tina and Pippo takes place, the Mascot in the end 
bringing good luck to all. 
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Chassargne. 


Francois Chassaigne was born in France, about 1850. 
His earliest studies were made at the Brussells Con- 
servatory, and shortly after graduation he began to 
write musical farces for the Eldorado Concert Hall. 
These include Les Hnfants de la Balle (1877); La 
Famille de Paméla and A lAmericaine (1877); La 
Tache du Sang (1878). 

Chassaigne afterwards brought out two more dra- 
matic compositions, Le Droit d’Ainesse (1883) and 
Les Noces Improvisées (1886). The latter was pro- 
duced in London a few years later under the title of 
Nadjy, and afterwards proved a great success in 
America under the same title. Le Drow d’Arnesse also 
became very popular in America when it was given in 
an English version called Falka. 


Falka. 
(Le Droit d Avnesse.) 


Opera in three acts by Chassaigne. Libretto by 
Letterier and Vanloo. 

Characters: Kolbach, military governor of Mont- 
gratz; Tancred, his nephew; Arthur, student, son of a 


rich Hungarian farmer; Lay-brother Pelican, door- 
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keeper of the convent; Konrad, captain of the govern- 
or’s pages; Tekell, sergeant of the patrol; Boboky, 
gypsy scout; Boleslas, chief of the gypsies; the Sene- 
schal, Kolbach’s steward; Falka, niece of Kolbach at 
the convent school; Edwige, sister of Boleslas; Alexina 
_de Kelkirsch, a young heiress; Minna, her maid; Jan- 
otha, landlady of the inn. Military pages, soldiers of 
the watch, maids of honor, peasants and Bohemians. 

Place, Hungary. Time, Eighteenth Century. First 
produced at Paris in 1883. 

At the opening of the act Kolbach has received the 
promise of a patent of nobility if he can establish the 
succession with a male heir, collateral, if not direct. 
Although childless, he has heirs in a niece, Falka, who 
is at a convent, and Tancred, a nephew who is an usher 
in a village school. On the boy, whom he has never 
seen, rest his hopes, and he sends for him. Tancred, 
on the journey to his uncle, is captured by gypsies,. 
Boleslas leading them and releasing the prisoner on 
condition that he marry Edwige, sister of Boleslas. 
This occurring at night, Edwige does not see the face of 
Tancred. The latter, on learning who the girl is, 
flies to Kolbach’s city pursued by Edwige and her 
brother. From a pocketbook that he drops they as- 
certain his relationship to the governor, and plan to 
identify him when he meets Kolbach; but he learns of 
their intention and absents himself, writing to his uncle 
that illness delays him. Falka, meanwhile, has eloped 
with Arthur, and, pursued by the convent doorkeeper, 
Brother Pelican, reaches the inn where Tancred was 
to have met Kobach. To deceive Brother Pelican, Falka 
wears male attire, but, her dress being found, the ruse 
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is suspected and Arthur is arrested for her. The 
gypsies, witnessing the meeting of Falka and Kolbach, 
believe Falka is Tancred. Arthur, for Falka’s sake, 
keeps silence, and they all start for the castle where 
the heir presumptive is to be betrothed to Alexina by 
order of the Emperor. 

In the second act Arthur is taken to the convent in 
Falka’s dress, while the girl, in soldier’s uniform, re- 
mains to win her uncle’s sanction to her marriage, but 
Tancred’s arrival disturbs her plans. He is disguised 
as a footman to watch and thwart the soldier, unaware 
that the soldier is his sister. Knowing Boleslas is pur- 
suing him, he fears to reveal himself, but manages to 
have Falka accused of breaking vows. JBoleslas chal- 
lenges her, but she escapes by confessing her sex to 
Edwige. Kolbach discovers that his nephew is _ be- 
trothed to a gypsy, and that his supposed heir is his 
niece, Falka. 

In the third act Kolbach is preparing, reluctantly, to 
have the Emperor’s wish carried out in a marriage 
between Tancred and Alexina. Falka is confined in 
a tower. Then enter Boleslas and Edwige. After 
an interview with the heiress the gypsy takes the 
place of Falka and marries Tancred. Falka escapes 
from the tower, but is caught and taken to her uncle. 
However, having received the Emperor’s sanction he 
adopts her, the succession being allowed in the female 
line, and the girl is forgiven her vagaries. 


Nadjp. 
(Les Noces Improvisées. ) 


Opera in three acts by Chassaigne. Libretto by 
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Liorat and Fonteny. English adaption by Alfred 
Murray. 

Characters: Nadjy; Princess Etelka; Angelia; 
Rakoezy; Count de Rosen; Margrave of Bobrumkorff ; 
Konrad; Faragas. 7 

Place, Austria and Hungary. Time, the Sixteenth 

Century. First produced at Paris in 1886. 
_ Princess Etelka, ward of the Emperor of Austria, is 
the missing Queen of Hungary. The Emperor has de- 
cided to force her to marry the Count de Rosen, nephew 
of the Margrave of Bobrumkorff, and she is sent to the 
castle of the Margrave for that purpose. Rakoczy, a 
Hungarian patriot, is in love with Etelka, and she 
returns his love, and is very averse to marrying the 
Count de Rosen. 

Nadjy, a ballet dancer, and the Count are anxious 
to marry each other, and an understanding is arrived 
at by which the Count and Etelka are to carry out the 
Emperor’s commands on the condition that he is to 
annul the marriage within twenty-four hours. Before 
the time is up Rakoezy becomes impatient and goes to 
the castle to see Etelka. His presence and the rank of 
Kielka are betrayed to the Margrave by Faragas, Ra- 
koczy’s follower, and the couple fly to Hungary, where 
Ktelka is proclaimed Queen, annuls her marriage and 
weds Rakoczy. The Count at the same time is married 
to Nadjy. 
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HMAilocker. 


Karl Millécker, composer of operettas, was born on 
May 29, 1842, at Vienna. He was a pupil of the Con- 
servatorium der Musikfreunde. In 1864 Millécker was 
theatre capellmeister at Graz, and in 1866 at the 
Vienna Harmonietheater. In 1869 he became capell- 
meister and composer at the Theater An-der-Wien. He 
wrote the operettas: Der tote Gast (1865), Die beiden 
Binder, Diana, Die Fraueninsel (Pesth), Der Reqi- 
mentstambour, Hin Abenteuer in Wien, Drei Paar 
Schuhe, Die Musik des Teufels, Das verwunschene 
Schloss (with songs in Upper Austrian dialect), Gréifin 
Dubarry (1879), Apajune der Wassermann, Die Jung- 
frau von Belleville, Der Bettelstudent (1882), Der 
Feldprediger (1884), Der Dieb (Berlin, 1886), Der 
Viceadmiral (1886), Die sieben Sckwaben (1887), Der 
arme Jonathan (1890), Das Sonntagkind (1892), and 
several musical farces. 

Millécker’s music is light and piquant. Many of his 
operas were very successful when presented in English 
adaptions in England and America. He died at 
Vienna on December 31, 1899. 
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Mer Bettlestudent. 
(The Beggar Student.) 


Opera in three acts by Millécker. Libretto by Zell 
and Genée. 

Characters: Symon Symonovicz, the beggar student ; 
Janitsky, his friend; Gen. Ollendorf, military governor 
of Krakow; Enterich, Puffki, jailers; Major Holtz- 
heim; Sitzky, an innkeeper; Countess Palmatica; 
Laura, Bronislava, her daughters; Eva; Ononphrie; 
Lieut. Poppenburg; Lieut. Schminitz; Lieut, Wanger- | 
heim; Burgomaster; Bogumil; courtiers, prisoners, 
peasants, soldiers, musicians. 

Place, Krakow. Time, 1704. First produced at 
Vienna in 1882. 

At the opening of the first act General Ollendorf is 
enraged because Laura, the Countess Palmatica’s 
daughter, has refused him. He feels this to be an in- 
sult, to avenge which he plans to get a poor young man 
of one of the lower classes to pose as a prince, proper 
equipment being furnished him, and to try to win the 
girl. To accomplish such a marriage for the Countess’ 
daughter would satisfy Ollendorf’s vengeance. The 
young man is found in the person of Symon Symono- 
vicz, a Polish student confined in the military prison, 
who consents to play the desired réle on condition that 
a fellow-prisoner, Janitsky, be allowed to attend him 
as his secretary. The plan succeeds, the Countess and 
her daughter who are in dire poverty being taken by the 
apparent prosperity of the new suitor, and Laura ac- 
cepts him. 
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The second act shows the betrothed couple really in 
love with each other. And now, the General’s money 
being all spent, the student is not only compelled to 
make known his condition, but feels he ought to tell his 
fiancée the truth, cost what it may. He dare not reveal 
it in words, but writes it, and entrusts the letter to the 
Countess, begging her to give it to Laura before the 
ceremony is to take place. But, through the General, 
this intention is frustrated and the two are married. 
Yet no sooner is this accomplished than he denounces 
Symon to all the guests and succeeds in having him ex- 
pelled from the palace. 

In the third act Symon is in unfortunate circum- 
stances, and is even thinking of taking his life; but 
Janitsky, who has fallen in love with Laura’s sister, 
Bronislava, saves him by appearing as a Polish officer 
deep in a plot to take the town and restore King Stan- 
inlaus to the throne of Poland. Symon helping, the plot 
succeeds; then ag a reward Symon is made a noble, 
whereupon the Countess and Laura forgive him the 
deception practiced upon them, and the General is de- 
feated in his plan of vengeance. 


Mer Feldprediger. 
(The Black Hussar.) 


Opera in three acts by Millécker. Libretto by Witt- 
mann and Wohlmuth. 

Characters: Helbert, officer of the Black Hussars; 
Waldermann, his companion; Hackenback, magistrate 
of Trautenfeld; Pifkow, his man of all work; Thoril- 
lieve, major in Napoleon’s army; Hetman, captain of 
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the Cossacks; Mifflin, an actor; Minna, Rosetta, Hack- 
enback’s daughters; Barbara; Ricci; Goddess of Lib- 
erty; Germania; soldiers, peasants, villagers, conspira- 
tors, ete. 

Place, German village of Trautenfeld. Time, 1812. 
First produced at Vienna in 1884. 

Von Helbert is an officer of the Black Hussars who, 
disguised as an army chaplain, is trying to raise rebel- 
lion in the town of Trautenfeld. Hackenback has been 
very fearful of any acts that might bring on the town 
the ire of Napoleon, and has conducted himself with 
great diplomacy in transactions between the Russians 
and the French, so that it is difficult for Helbert to 
foment trouble. Nevertheless the French are looking 
for him, but he manages to have posted up a descrip- 
tion of the magistrate instead of himself. Hackenback 
has had a panel of a wall in his house made reversible, 
with a portrait of the Czar on one side and of Napoleon 
on the other, so that, should occasion demand, he may 
be ready to show allegiance to either. The French sus: 
pecting him, he goes to show them Napoleon’s portrait, 
but the Czar’s has been turned outward, and this, in con- 
nection with the description that Helbert had put up, 
causes his arrest. 

Then the Black Hussar regiment arrives and cap- 
tures the French soldiers, and there is no further need 
for disguises. The love episodes make the humor of the 
plot. The magistrate’s daughters, Minna and Rosetta, 
with von Helbert and Waldermann, make up the 
couples, whose caprices and misunderstandings are 
very droll, and give the opera, though not musically 
the equal of the Beggar Student, a sparkling interest. 
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Apajune, the Waterman. 


Opera in three acts by Millocker. Libretto by F. 
Zell and R. Genée. 

Characters: Prince Alamir Prutchesko; Heloise, his 
wife; Ilinka, his niece; Manolle Nitchano, riding-mas- 
ter; Joza, his guard; Marcu, a young peasant; Nata- 
litza, his wife; Dobroi and Kathinka, her parents; 
Alexandri, Prutchesko’s curator; Michailo, magistrate ; 
Jaikef, a Jewish innkeeper. 

Place, the estate of Totroceni on the Dumbowitza 
River. Time, 1864. First produced at Vienna in 
1880. 

In a gaily decorated square before a tavern near the 
Castle peasants are celebrating the marriage of Marcu 
and Natalitza. The couple enter and Natalitza sings 
of Apajune, the good spirit of the Dumbowitza, that 
richly rewards newly-wed women who call on it at 
night. ‘All leave the scene to dance, and Nitchano ap- 
pears and tells Joza that he loves Ilinka, who is to 
arrive that day from Paris with the Prince, and that 
he is anxious to see her at once, because the Princess, 
who was a hotel owner in Paris, whom the Prince 
recently married for her money, wants to force Ilinka 
to marry her rich nephew. After they depart, the 
curator, Alexandri, comes, and, not knowing of the 
Prince’s expected arrival, plays the part of the Prince. 
He requests the Jew to lend him two hundred ducats, 
and orders Marcu and his wife to go to the castle. 
Nitchano and Joza return, after having removed their 
beards and dressed themselves as women. Joza is to 
be the aunt, who is to introduce her newly-married 
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niece to the Prince. Thus they expect to enter the 
castle. Marcu goes with them as the husband of 
Nitchano. 

Alexandri is told that the Prince is coming, so he 
tells the Jew and Marcu not to come to the castle. The 
wedding guests hurry in to tell that Marcu was seen 
going to the castle with two women, and Natalitza 
hurries after him. The Prince, with his wife and 
niece, is welcomed, but Heloise is grieved to find the 
castle so dilapitated. 

In a barren hall in Castle Totroceni, among the 
trophies of which is a huge hunting horn, Ilinka is 
writing a letter to Nitchano, while the Prince is taunt- 
ing his wife with having the manners of a hotelkeeper. 
Marcu is announced, and takes the Prince for a valet, 
as he still thinks Alexandri is the Prince. He tells the 
Princess of the pranks of the supposititious Prince. 
The real Prince leaves in anger and returns with a 
whip, but Marcu escapes. 

Natalitza, looking for her husband, meets the Prince, 
who persuades her to consult Apajune. Marcu returns 
at dusk, sees Ilinka and Nitschano elope, and is bribed 
to silence; but when the Princess seeks her niece he tells 
the secret. Marcu is locked up in a cellar, and all pur- 
sue the elopers, Heloise leading with the huge horn. 

In a park with overgrown grottoes, Natalitza is look- 
ing for her innocent husband, and Ilinka is alarmed, 
as Nitschano could not find the horses in the dark and 
has gone after a wagon. Marcu comes to the railing, 
as the grotto is an outlet from the cellar, and shakes it 
down. Seeing someone coming, he hides. It is Alex- 
andri, disguised as Apajune. Marcu scares him away 
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and takes his discarded costume. Prutscnesko also comes 
as Apajune; Ilinka meets him; he thinks she is Nata- 
litza and gives her a jewel. But she has recognized 
her uncle and leaves him. Marcu meets the Prince and 
the two Apajunes try in vain to look behind each 
other’s masks. But Marcu recognizes the “ valet,” and 
chases him into the river. All come at the Prince’s cry 
for help, and Nitschano and his followers save him. 
He has to make the best of the awkward situation, and 
lets his wife straighten the affair out. She is won over, 
and unites the lovers. 


Wer Arme Jonathan. 
(Poor Jonathan.) 


Opera in three acts by Millécker. Libretto by Hugo 
Wittmann and Julius Bauer. 

Characters: Mr. Vandergold, a rich American; 
Jonathan Tripp, his cook; Tobias Quickly, an impres- 
sario; Catalucci, a composer; Brostolone, a bass singer ; 
Prof. Dryander; Harriet, his niece; Count Nowalsky ; 
Arabella, his sister; Holmes, a lawyer; Billy (colored) 
and Molly, servants of Vandergold ; Francois, inspector ; 
girl students. 

Place, Boston, Monaco and New York. Time, Nine- 
teenth Century. First produced at Vienna in 1890. 

The rich Mr. Vandergold is entertaining his friends 
at a banquet in his sumptuous home, but he only looks 
on dejectedly. Luxurious living and riches have be- 
come a bore to him. When the dessert is brought in in 
the form of the Eiffel Tower made of lemon ice, it 
is discovered that the cook, Jonathan, has used soap 
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instead of lemon, by mistake, so he is dismissed. Van- 
dergold’s friends, especially the impressario, try in 
vain to cheer him. He has fallen in love with Harriet, 
who has just been graduated with honors, and is greatly 
annoyed because she has consented to follow Quickly’s 
advice to cultivate her beautiful voice and become a 
singer. She, too, loves Vandergold, but decides not to 
tell him so until she has cured him of ennui. 

Meanwhile the forlorn Jonathan returns, not know- 
ing which way to turn, as it was only after a long 
search that he had found his position here, where he 
fell in love with the maid, Molly. Vandergold, who 
despairs of winning Harriet, decides to shoot himself 
just as Jonathan enters. But after he hears Jonathan 
tell of his troubles he enters into a strange compact 
with him. He will give him control of his entire 
fortune, so that he can marry Molly at once and enjoy 
all the luxuries of the rich on one condition, viz., if 
either he (Vandergold) or Jonathan should become 
dissatisfied with his new condition, the discontented 
one is to approach the other and give the sign agreed 
upon, which is to sing Harriet’s Italian song, “ Will 
you be my beloved?” whereupon both of them will die 
at once. 

The second act shows the characters diverting them- 
selves at Monte Carlo, Monaco. The count, his sister 
and Quickly state that they have lost at the gaming 
tables, but that Jonathan is continually winning. The 
impressario has arranged to have Harriet sing that 
night, but knows she will not do it unless Vandergold 
is there to listen to her. He comes in at the last mo- 
ment, 
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Meanwhile Molly enters gaily dressed, and the count 
tries to win her affections, but Jonathan interrupts 
him. This and all the other annoyances of his new 
station make Jonathan sigh for the time when both 
he and Molly were poor. It has made him indifferent 
to the once worrisome fact that Vandergold can come 
at any time and sing the ominous song, which has be- 
come very popular. Jonathan has been very generous to 
Quickly, so the latter takes good care that Vandergold 
and Jonathan should not meet. Once, when Vander- 
gold is told that Jonathan had won Harriet’s love, he 
tries to sing the strain, but his memory failed him. 
Quickly at once has it reported that Harriet has eloped, 
and that sends Vandergold after her, while Jonathan 
is watched by the inspector. 

From Monaco they all go to New York. Jonathan 
is living in a magnificent home, but his servants go on 
a strike, even though he is to entertain that day. A 
faithful retainer goes to the docks to get help, and en- 
gages a sailor. The count and his sister have advised 
Jonathan to take Vandergold’s name, which the agree- 
ment permits, and then he is annoyed for money to keep 
up Vandergold’s gifts and pensions, and is even threat- 
ened with imprisonment for failure to meet other obli- 
gations. Harriet has told the count and Arabella to 
make Jonathan’s life miserable, so Arabella accuses 
him of breach of promise, and the count challenges 
him. Then the sheriff comes to arrest him, as he is sus- 
pected of knowing something of the mysterious dis- 
appearance of the rich Mr. Vandergold. 

As Jonathan, in a rage, is about to sing the song to 
Vandergold (the “ sailor,” who has made known his 
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identity), Molly puts her hand on his mouth and ad- 
vises him to return the money and to go away. Harriet 
confesses that she caused all the trouble for Jonathan, 
as she knew that Vandergold, while working hard as a 
sailor, had taken a new interest in life. She joyfully - 
agrees to become his wife, and Jonathan is heartily — 
glad to give up his burden and accept a position under 
Vandergold. 


fAasse. 


Victor Massé, whose full given name was Felix 
Marie Victor, was born at Lorient, March 7, 1822. At 
twelve years of age he entered the Conservatoire, and in 
1844, after some years of study with Halévy, took the 
Prix de Rome. During his three years’ residence in 
Rome he sent back among other things an Italian opera, 
La Favorita e la Schiava. But his real début as an 
opera composer was made in 1849, at the Opéra Com- 
ique, with La Chambre Gothique. Since then have ap- 
peared La Chanteuse Voilée (1850); Galatée (1852) ; 
Les Noces de Jeannette (1853) ; La Fiancée du Diable 
(1854); Miss Fauvette and Les Saisons (1855); La 
Reine Topaze (1856) ; Le Cousin de Marivaua (1857) ; 
Les Chaises a Porteur (1858); La Fée Carabosse 
(1859) ; Mariette la Promise (1862) ; Le Mule de Pedro 
(1863); Fior d’ Aliza (1866); Le Fils de Brigadier 
(1867); Paul et Virginie (1876); and La Nwit de 
Cléopatre (posthumous 1885). 

Massé is distinguished for a peculiar charm, a sober 
gaiety and a gentle emotion in his compositions which 
made his operas popular. He died in Paris on July 
5, 1884. 
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Che Marriage of Icanette. 

Opera in one act by Massé. Libretto by Carré and 
Barbier. 

Characters: Jean; Jeannette; Thomas; Petit Pierre; 
peasants. 

Place, a French country village. Time, the Nine- 
teenth Century. First produced at Paris in 1853. 

It was four years after its production at the Opéra 
Comique, Paris, that The Marriage of Jeannette was 
brought out in New York, Clara Louise Kellogg and M. 
Dubreul taking the chief roles. Like other of Massé’s 
operas its story is extremely simple, and concerns only 
two persons. Jean, a countryman, boorish in ways, has 
fallen in love with Jeannette and proposes to marry her. 
But on the wedding day he changes his mind, and when 
the notary gives him the pen with which to sign the 
contract he runs off home. Jeannette runs after him 
demanding an explanation, declaring that she will not 
compel him to marry her, but asks him to sign another 
contract, to which she will not put her name, but wishes 
it to appear that, at least, he is willing to do so. She 
promises, moreover, to reject him in public. 

No sooner has he signed the new contract than she de- 
clares she has changed her mind also, and that now they 
are man and wife. Jean flies into a rage and breaks 
things up generally before he at last calms down and 
goes to sleep. While he is absent next day Jeannette 
brings new furniture from her own store, then tidies 
up the place, gets dinner and awaits her husband’s re- 
turn. On arriving he is in a better mood, is pleased at 
Jeannette’s work and admits she is his wife, bringing 
about a happy finale. 
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Queen Copaze. 


Opera in three acts by Massé. Libretto by Lockroy 
and Battu. 

Characters: -La Reine Topaze; Captain Rafael; 
Annibal; Francappa; fritellino; Filomele; gypsies, 
villagers and soldiers. 

Place, France. Time, the Nineteenth Century. 
First produced at Paris in 1856. 

Since Queen Topaze was first given at the Theatre 
Lyrique, Paris, it has been over fifty years, yet it is 
still valued for its many charming melodies. Miolan- 
Carvalho and Parepa-Rosa were both very fond of the 
Queen’s réle. The story is insignificant in plot, the 
brilliant opportunities for vocalization given by the 
music giving the opera its popularity. Topaze has been 
stolen when an infant by a band of gypsies, and when 
grown becomes their queen. She loses her heart to 
Captain Rafael and wins him from his fiancée, a rich 
gentlewoman, but not until she has told him the truth 
of her birth does he marry her. The gypsy characters 
furnish the humorous situations throughout the opera 
and relieve the heavy dialogue. 

But for Massé’s music Queen Topaze would, on the 
whole, be dull, but the composer made it a success, and 
through his treatment of the theme won his election to 
the French Academy as the successor of Auber. The 
celebrated Carnival of Venice, with the Paganini vari- 
ations, was introduced in this composition by Miolan- 
Carvalho. | 
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Paul and Virginia. 


Opera in three acts by Massé. Libretto by Carré 
and Barbier. 

Characters: Paul; St. Croix; Domingo; M. de la 
Bourdonnais, governor of the island; Virginia; Meala; 
Madame de la Tour; Margaret; an overseer, an old 
lady; a young mulatto girl; two mulatto slaves; inhab- 
itants of the island; ladies and gentlemen; sailors, 
negro slaves. 

Place, an island on the coast of Africa. Time, the 
Eighteenth Century. First produced at Paris in 1876. 

The first act takes place on the island off the coast of 
Africa, where Madame de la Tour, disowned years be- 
fore by her family for her unfortunate marriage, is liv- 
ing with Margaret, the mother of Paul. The women 
are discussing the future of their children. Paul and 
Virginia, who have been brought up together. Madame 
de la Tour proposes that they marry each other, and 
Margaret, who has not dared propose it herself on ac- 
count of her son’s lowly origin, is delighted. Mean- 
while, they agree that Paul had better seek his for- 
tune in India. A ship is reported in the offing at Port 
Louis, and they go to see what news it may bring. A 
storm comes up, and Paul and Virginia, fleeing before 
it, enter together. They are soon followed by Meala, 
who is flying from a brutal master, pursued by blood- 
hounds. She implores protection, and Paul agrees to 
take her to the plantation of Saint-Croix, on the Black 
River, whence she has come, and plead for mercy from 
the cruel master. They go through the forest, and on 
arriving at the Saint-Croix plantation Virginia pleads 
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for mercy for Meala. Saint-Croix is charmed with the 
young girl’s beauty, and consents to forgive Meala, but 
he urges the young people to stay at the plantation and 
rest. The blacks join in a weird and fantastic bamboula 
dance and chorus. Meala warns Paul that his loved 
Virginia is in danger, and they escape through the 
forest. 

In the second act Madame de la Tour has received a 
forgiving letter from a grand-aunt in Paris, who prom- 
ises that Virginia will be her sole heiress if she be sent 
to her. Virginia is not willing to leave her mother and 
Paul, but the mother shows her jewels sent by the grand- 
aunt as evidence of good faith, and bids her conceal her 
love for Paul. Virginia obeys her mother, and Paul 
believes that her love for him is cooled by her brilliant 
prospects. He laments this fact and his low birth, and 
at this moment Meala enters to tell him that Saint-Croix 
is seeking Virginia, and that she herself was tortured 
after their escape from the Black River plantation. 
Soon Saint-Croix enters, and insolently demands the 
return of Meala. Virginia wishes to buy her, but the 
planter gallantly offers her to Virginia as a gift. The 
girl refuses his offer, and bids him accept a purse, which 
he throws away and then leaves, threatening Paul. 
Paul bitterly reproaches Virginia for leaving him, and 
she swears that she will remain if he bids her do so. 
She decides to remain on the island, and finally falls 
asleep on a grassy bank, overcome with happiness. She 
is awakened by the approach of her friends, accom- 
panied by the governor, who shows her a royal mandate 
requiring her to sail for France. She faints, and is 
carried off to the ship. 
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The last act takes place upon the seashore, where Paul 
is wandering, consumed with grief and longing for Vir- 
ginia. Suddenly a vision appears—he sees Virginia 
richly clad, the center of a gay circle in a Parisian 
drawing-room, With her thoughts all centered on Paul 
she sings the native songs of her island. Saint-Croix 
enters, and offers her his love, which she scornfully re- 
jects. The others insult her and advise her to return 
to her island. Paul is happy, for now he knows that 
she will return to him. The vision fades, and Domingo, 
an ancient slave, enters to announce that the ship bear- 
ing Virginia has been seen in the harbor, but that a 
hurricane is rising. A frightful storm ensues, and Vir- 
ginia’s ship is wrecked. In the last scene of the opera 
the faithful Paul, frantic with grief, clasps Virginia’s 
dead body to his breast, vainly endeavoring to bring her 
back to life, while the islanders kneel around them both, 
chanting a sorrowful dirge. 


Werbe. 


wee 


Florimond Ronger Hervé was born at Houdain, near 
Arras, France, in 1825. He received his musical ed- 
ucation at l’Ecole de St. Roche. For several years 
after that Hervé was an organist, but in 1855 he 
opened a small theatre for pantomimes, which were 
followed by operettas. From the latter developed the 
typical French light opera. Hervé was a versatile 
and accomplished musician, frequently appearing in the 
double réle of actor and orchestra conductor, as well as 
that of composer and librettist. 

Hervé’s most successful opera, Le Petit Faust, was 
produced in London after a long run in Paris. The 
opera is a parody of Gounod’s Faust, and in the original 
production was exceedingly licentious in tone. The 
composer was later connected with theatres in Paris, 
Marseilles, Montpelier and Cairo. He died in 1892. 


Le Petit Faust. 
(Intile Faust.) 


Opera in three acts by Hervé. Libretto by the com- 
poser. 

Characters: Mephistopheles; Faust; Marguerite; 
schoolboys and schoolgirls; guests at the public ball; 
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Place, Paris. Time, the Nineteenth Century. First 
produced at Paris in 1869. 

In this parody of the well-known opera of Faust the 
German doctor is an old schoolmaster who has under 
him a large class of boys and girls. Marguerite is 
brought to him as a new scholar by her brother Valen- 
tine, who is about to leave for the war. Marguerite is 
2a hoyden who turns the school topsy-turvy, and then 
runs away. 

Faust, made young again by Mephistopheles, follows 
in pursuit, and finds Marguerite at a public ball. He 
carries her off in a cab, after having killed her brother, 
Valentine, ina dispute. The ghost of Valentine appears 
to the guilty couple and drags them off to the infernal 
regions, which, as represented in this production, are 
a melancholy burlesque of the original. The opera 
ends with the demons and other inhabitants of Hades, 
Marguerite, Faust and Mephistopheles joining in a 
reckless chorus and can-can. 


Planquette. 


Jean Robert Planquette was born in Paris, July 31, 
1850. He passed rapidly through the Conservatoire, 
and first appeared as a composer of songs and chanso- 
nettes for the Café-concerts. Encouraged by the popu- 
larity accorded to the bold rhythm and slightly vulgar 
melody of these songs, he wrote the operettas—Valet de 
cour, Le Serment de Mme. Gregoire, and Paizile 
davome. The decided progress evinced by this last 
piece was confirmed by Les Cloches de Corneville, pro- 
duced with immense success at the Folies Dramatiques 
in 1877, and adapted to the English stage by Farnie and 
Reece, and brought out in London in 1878, with equally 
good fortune as The Chimes of Normandy. 

Planquette afterwards composed Le Chevalier Gas- 
ton (Monte Carlo, 1879); Les Voltigeurs de la 32me. 
(1880) ; Rip van Winkle (first produced in London in 
1882); Nell Gwynne (1884); Surcouf (1887), and 
Captain Thérése (1892), and several other operas less 
well known in America. The English version of Sur- 
couf is known as Paul Jones. 

Robert Planquette’s music is melodious and clever, 
admirably adapted to his librettos. His whole life was 
passed in his native city, where he died in 1903. 
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Les Cloches de Corneville. 
(The Chimes of Normandy.) 


Opera in three acts by Planquette. Libretto by 
Clairville and Gabet. 

Characters: Serpolette, the good-for-nothing; Ger- 
maine, the lost Marchioness; Gertrude, Jeanne, Man- 
ette, Suzanne, village maidens; Henri, the Marquis of 
Villeroi; Jean Grenicheux; Gaspard; the bailiff, 
registrar, assessor, notary, villagers, and attendants of 
the Marquis. 

Place, Normandy. Time, Seventeenth Century. 
First produced at Paris in 1877. 

The first act of this favorite opera is laid in the old 
Norman village of Corneville, in the reign of Louis XV. 
Henri, Marquis of Villeroi, who has been away from 
the village since has was a boy, has just returned. In 
the first scene the village gossips are railing against 
Serpolette and circulating scandals about her. The girl 
arrives in time to repudiate their stories and to retaliate 
upon the scandalmongers. 

Gaspard, the miser, has made the arrangements for 
the marriage of his niece, Germaine, to the sheriff, the 
chief dignitary of the little community. Germaine, 
however, objects to the proposition, and declares that if 
she marries at all it must be to Jean Grenicheux, a 
young fisherman, in gratitude to him for saving her life. 
To escape the dreaded marriage Jean and Germaine be- 
come the servants of the Marquis. Serpolette, exercis- 
ing one of the privileges of Fair-time, joins them. 

The exposure of the ghosts in the Castle of Villeroi 
ig developed in the second act. The Marquis believes 
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that there is nothing supernatural about the ghostly 
visitant that has been seen prowling about the halls, or 
about the sounds which have been heard in the various 
chambers. His servants are sent to search the castle, 
and finally discover that the so-called ghost is old Gas- 
pard, the miser, who becomes crazy when he is found 
out through fear of losing the treasures concealed in 
the cellars of the half-ruined pile. 

In the last act the old castle is restored to its former 
splendor, and the Marquis installs himself there as lord. 
He gives a féte, to which the villagers are invited, 
the crazy Gaspard among them. Serpolette appears 
as a lady of rank. She is accompanied by Jacques 
as her steward, and displays some papers found in 
the castle which indicate that she is the rightful heiress. 
A love scene takes place between Germaine and Henri, 
at the end of which Gaspard is suddenly restored to his 
senses, and discloses the fact that Germaine, not Ser- 
polette, is the true claimant to the title and estates of 
the Marquisate of Villeroi. Gaspard’s treasure is 
therefore restored to its owner, all the other complica- 
tions are unravelled, Germaine enters into her rights, 
and Serpolette stays with her as her devoted friend and 
companion. 


Rip van Winkle. 


Opera in three acts by Planquette. Libretto by Meil- 
hac and Gille. 

Characters; Rip van Winkle; Nick Vedder; Knick- 
erbocker; Derrick von Slaus; Captain Rowley; Tom 
Tit; Peter van Dunk; Gretchen; Little Alice; Little 
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Hans; Katrina; Hendrik Hudson; his first lieutenant. 
Additional characters in the third act: Alice van 
Winkle; Lieutenant van Slaus; Jan Vedder. 

Place, Sleepy Hollow; the Haunted Mountain; Wide- 
awakeville. Time, latter part of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. First produced in London in 1882. 

Rip van Winkle has discovered the buried treasure 
in the mountain, and with some old French coin pays 
his debt to Derrick, who is trying to get Rip’s property 
away from him. Derrick starts the story that Rip is a 
traitor to King George, and Rip escapes to the moun- 
tain as the British troops enter the village. A band of 
frightened villagers are sent after him, but soon aban- 
don the search. 

Rip is then visited by Henry Hudson and his goblin 
crew. ‘Twenty years later Rip returns to Sleepy Hol- 
low, now Wideawakeville, to find himself in the midst 
of a village election. Derrick and Knickerbocker are 
up for election, and the ladies as well as the gentlemen 
are canvassing for votes. Rip is all wonderment at the 
change, and finally recognizes Alice, now engaged to 
Hans, as his daughter. 


Nell Gwynne. 


Opera in three acts by Planquette. Libretto by 
Farnie. 

Characters: Nell Gwynne; Lady Clare; Jessamine; 
Marjorie; King Charles II; Buckingham, an exile 
from court; Rochester, landlord; waiter; the Beadle; 
Weasel, the village usurer and pawnbroker; Peregrine, 
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Buckingham’s page; Falcon, a strolling player; Talbot, 
cousin to Lady Clare. 

Place, an English village. Time, the Seventeenth 
Century. First produced at London in 1884. 

Farnie’s plot is founded on the old English play 
Rochester; but he vulgarizes the courtly adventures of 
Nell Gwynne by reducing them to an intrigue of the 
village. Buckingham, the wit, and Rochester, the 
cynic, become the conventional gallants of comic opera, 
and their love affairs are conducted in the company 
of beadles, pawnbrokers and ratcatchers. Buckingham 
has been exiled from court by Charles II for refusing 
to accept the orange girl, Nell Gwynne, as an actress in 
his new comedy, and Rochester is also under royal dis- 
pleasure for refusing the hand of Lady Clare, a ward 
of the king, and a young lady he has never seen. 

Clare, wishing to marry her cousin Talbot, seeks the 
advice and aid of her foster-sister, Nell Gwynne, who 
obtains the king’s promise to grant his ward’s desire 
on two conditions—first, that Nell gets herself accepted 
as leading actress by Buckingham, and second, that 
Clare brings Rochester to her feet. Nell accepts these 
difficult terms, and it is on her schemes to thwart 
Buckingham and Rochester that the plot of the opera 
turns. 

The two noble scamps have hired a village inn, where, 
as landlord and waiter, they give free drinks to the 
peasantry, provided they bring their wives and daugh- 
ters with them. Prominent among the village lassies 
is Jessamine, who becomes the aim and object of the 
two exiles’ attentions. But Nell, who has caused her- 
self to be engaged at the inn as a servant, countermines 
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all their efforts, and in the result captivates Bucking- 
ham and brings Rochester to the feet of Clare. The 
denouement takes place during a hunting party of the 
Merry Monarch in the New Forest, where the action 
of the drama is laid. 


Paul Jones, 


Opera in three acts by Planquette. Libretto adapted 
by H. B. Farnie from Surcouf. 

Characters: Paul Jones; Rufino de Martinez; Bico- 
quet; Don Trocadero; Kestrel; Bouillabaisse; Petit 
Pierre; First Lieutenant; Chopinette; Malaguena; 
Yvonne. 

Place, St. Malo, France, and Estrella, Spain. Time, 
Eighteenth Century. First produced at Paris as Sur- 
couf in October, 1887. First produced as Paul Jones 
in London in 1887. 

Paul, a young apprentice to a St. Malo shipchandler, 
Bicoquet, falls in love with his master’s pretty niece, 
Yvonne, and has a rival in Rufino, a fellow-clerk. Un- 
fortunately for Paul, Rufino is the nephew of Don Troce- 
adero, the governor of the little Spanish settlement of 
Estrella, and his suit is favored by Bicoquet, who is 
secretly influenced by Rufino’s sister, Malaguena, whom 
he ultimately marries. Paul is dismissed by Bicoquet, 
and, with his old cronies, an old smuggler, Bouillabaisse, 
and his apprentice, Petit Pierre, volunteers on board 
an American privateer, hoping to return with a fortune 
and claim Yvonne in the three years accorded him by 
her guardian. 

The three years pass. Old Bicoquet, retired from 
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business, is married to the strong-minded Malaguena, 
and is on the point of marrying Yvonne to Rufino, now 
captain of a Spanish man-o’-war. Paul appears, how- 
ever, just as the contract is being signed and demands 
his bride. A duel is planned, but it is but a pretext 
to make Paul and his two seamen prisoners. The hero 
is put in chains and is forced to accompany his rival, 
who, together with Yvonne, starts for the home of Don 
Trocadero, where his marriage is to be celebrated. 

The governor gives a féte in honor of the capture of 
his enemy, Paul, in the midst of which his prisoner 
escapes his guard and rushes boldly into the palace, 
determined to see Yvonne once more before he dies. 
But fortune favors him. Don Trocadero, who has by 
this time taken entirely too much wine, mistakes the 
lad for the husband of Malaguena; his escape is se- 


cured, Don Trocadero is made prisoner, and the lovers 
are united. 
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Dellinger. 
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Rudolph Dellinger was born on July 8, 1857, at 
Gaslitz, in Bohemia. He studied music at the Conser- 
vatory of Prague from 1874 to 1879, and afterwards 
played the clarionet and conducted theatrical orchestras 
in various towns of Germany till 1883, when he was 
appointed conductor of the Schulze Theater in Ham- 
burg. 

In 1893 Dellinger accepted on offer to conduct at 
the Court opera house in Dresden. He is the com- 
poser of a number of comic operas, the best known 
of which are Don Cesar (1885), Lorraine (1886), 
Capitaine Fracasse (1889), Saint Cyr (1891), Die 
Chansonette (1894) and Die Sangerin (1895). 


Lorraine. 


Opera in three acts by Rudolph Dellinger. Libretto 
by O. Walther. English version adapted by W. J. 
Henderson. 

Characters: Lorraine; Louis XIV, King of France; 
Gaspard de Chateauviex; D’Effiat; Olivier de la Tour; 
Pierre; Captain of the King’s guard; Madeleine; Ou- 
darde; Louise de la Valliére. 

gI 
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Place, France. Time, Seventeenth Century. First 
produced at Hamburg in 1886. English version pro- 
duced in New York in 1887. 

The story of Lorraine is dainty, and the music is 
attractively melodious, but it is not notable for origin- 
ality, though it is not directly imitative. The adven- 
tures pass in the entourage of Louis XIV, who was 
then a gentleman possessing still some youth, and with 
a considerable idea of his own dignity. 

The King meets the heroine, Lady Madeleine, on a 
hunting party, and apparently for no other reason than 
that his attentions to her make Louise de la Valliére 
jealous, decides to marry her off to one of his courtiers. 
Lorraine falls in love with her, and, despite two other 
suitors, wins her, the King being especially happy to 
approve of the match when he discovers that the hero 
is his father’s natural son. This settles the whole 
affair and ends the opera. Lorraine, who has been 
searching high and low for a father, is perfectly satisfied 
when the King creates him lord of something or other, 
and locks the dread secret of Lorraine’s royal birth 
in his own kingly breast. i 


Warnep. 


Louis Varney is the son of the composer, Pierre 
Joseph Alphonse Varney, and was born in Paris. His 
compositions since 1870 comprise more than thirty 
comic operas, operettas and “revues,” most of which 
have been popular in Paris. 

Varney’s chief opera, The Musketeers, was originally 
produced at Paris in 1880 under the title Les Mous- 
quetaires au Couvent. He also wrote the music of Le 
Pompier de Service and Les Demoiselles de Saint Cy- 
riens, and composed a three-act operetta, Les Florains. 


Che Musketers. 


Opera in two acts by Varney. Libretto by Ferrier 
and Prevel. 

Characters: Narcisse de Brissac; Gontran de Soul- 
anges; Abbe Bridaine; Governor of Touraine; Rigo- 
bert; Pichard; Fracasse and Patatras, conspirators; 
Marie de Pontcourlay; Louise. 

Place, France. Time, Seventeenth Century. First 
produced at Paris in 1880. 

A corps of Red Musketeers, commanded by Brissac 
and his friend Gontran, is stationed near La Rochelle, 
where a village féte is being held. Brissac has sent 
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for the Abbé Brindaine to consult with him regarding 
the despondency of Gontran. Gontran confesses to 
having fallen violently in love with Marie, niece of the 
Governor. The Abbé is informed by the Governor that 
the Cardinal has resolved to compel Marie to take the 
veil. Driven to desperation by this report, Gontran 
determines to enter the convent and carry off Marie. 
His friend is induced to accompany him. While 
asleep, two begging friars who have arrived at the inn 
are robbed of their gowns by Brissae and Gontran. 
Thinking they are the real monks, the Governor orders 
Brissae and Gontran to go to the convent. 

Wishing to avoid Marie in the schoolroom of the 
convent, the Abbé empowers Brissac and Contran to act 
for him, without suspecting who they are. The two 
officers are very cordially received by the young women. 
Gontran meets his beloved Marie, while Louise, her 
sister, and Brissac fall in love with each other. The 
‘Governor appears, and the two friars are denounced by 
him as conspirators against the life of the Cardinal. 
It develops that the escapade of Gontran and Brissac 
has probably been the means of saving the Cardinal’s 
life, as the two friars detained at the inn by Brissac’s 
guards are the would-be assassins. Brissae and Gon- 
tran are, therefore, pardoned by the Governor, who con- 
sents to their marriage with Marie and Louise. 


Benedict. 


Sir Julius Benedict was born at Stuttgart, November 
27, 1804. He was one of the most eminent of the nu- 
merous foreign musicians who have settled in England 
since Handel’s time. As composer, performer and 
teacher of music, he held an exceptionally high position 
in that country for upwards of forty years. After 
studying under Hummel, at Weimar, he was, in his 
seventeenth year, presented by the illustrious pianist to 
Weber, who received him at his house, and from the 
beginning of 1821 until the end of 1824 treated him, 
in Sir Julius’ own words, “not only as a pupil, but as 
a son.” 

At the age of nineteen young Benedict was, on 
Weber’s recommendation, appointed to conduct a series 
of operatic performances at Vienna. A few years after- 
wards we find him as chef d’orchestre at the San Carlo 
at Naples, where he produced his first opera, Giacinta 
ed Hrnesto, a work which seems to have been too Ger- 
man for the Neapolitan taste. On the other hand, 
I Portoghesi in Goa, which Benedict composed in 1830 
for Stuttgart, may have been found too Italian for the 
Germans, since, unsuccessful in the city for which it 
was specially written, it was warmly received by the 
operatic public of Naples. 

The youthful maestro, who showed himself a German 
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among the Italians and an Italian among the Germans, 
went, in 1835, to Paris, at that time the headquarters 
of Rossini and Meyerbeer, a frequent place of rendez- 
vous for Donizetti and Bellini, and the home of Auber, 
Hérold, and Adolphe Adam, of Halévy, Berlioz, and - 
Félicien David. At Paris Benedict made the acquaint- 
ance of Malibran, who suggested his visiting London. — 
From 1835 until his death, on June 5, 1885, Weber’s 
favorite pupil lived permanently among the Londoners, 
becoming their most famous and fashionable music- 
teacher. In 1836 Benedict was appointed to the musi- 
cal direction of the Opera Buffa, started by the late 
John Mitchell at the Lyceum Theatre. There he 
brought out with success a little work called Un Anno ed 
un Gworno, originally given in 1836 at Naples. In 
1838 he produced his first English opera, The Gypsy’s 
Warning, known in the present day to those who are not 
acquainted with it as a whole by the very dramatic air 
for the bass voice, “Rage, thou angry storm.” 

Benedict was engaged at Drury Lane Theatre as 
orchestral conductor throughout the period that Balfe’s 
most successful operas, The Bohemian Girl, The Daugh- 
ter of St. Mark, The Enchantress, and others were 
brought out. To this period too belongs Sir Julius Bene- 
dict’s finest operas, The Brides of Venice and The Cru- 
saders, both produced at Drury Lane under the com- 
poser’s immediate direction. In 1850 Benedict accom- 
panied Jenny Lind to the United States, and directed 
the concerts given by the “Swedish Nightingale” during 
her famous American tour. On his return to England he 
accepted an engagement as musical conductor at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, and afterwards at Drury Lane. 
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When in 1860 Mr. Mapleson was about to produce 
an Italian version of Oberon, he naturally turned to the 
composer who, above all others, possessesd the secret of 
Weber’s style, and requested him to supply the recita- 
tives wanting in the Oberon composed for the English 
stage, but absolutely necessary for the work in Italian- 
ized form. Benedict added recitatives which may now 
be looked upon as belonging inseparably to the Italian 
Oberon. Benedict’s beautiful cantata, Undine, was 
produced the same year at the Norwich Festival, in 
which Clara Novello made her last public appearance. 

In 1862, soon after the remarkable success of Bouci- 
cault’s Colleen Bawn, Benedict brought out The Lily of 
Killarney, for which Mr. Oxenford had furnished the 
excellent libretto. In 1863 he composed the cantata of 
Richard Coeur de Inon for the Norwich Festival of 
that year. His operetta, the Bride of Song, was given 
at Convent Garden in 1864. The oratorios, “St. 
Cecilia,” at the Norwich Festival in 1866; that of “St. 
Peter,” at the Birmingham Festival of 1870. Ag con- 
ductor at chamber-concerts, where the duties of the 
conductor consist principally in accompanying singers 
on the pianoforte, and in seeing generally that nothing 
goes wrong, Benedict came at least as often before the 
public as in his character of orchestral chief. 

Benedict received the honor of knighthood in 1871. 
On the occasion of his seventieth birthday he was 
named Knight Commander of the orders of Francis and 
Joseph (Austria), and of Frederic (Wurtemberg). He 
was also decorated by the Sovereigns of Prussia, Italy, 
Belgium, Sweden, Portugal, and Hanover. | 
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Che Lily of Killarnep. 


Opera in three acts by Benedict. Libretto adapted 
by Oxenford from Boucicault’s Colleen Bawn. 

Characters: ily O’Connor, the Lily of Killarney; 
Mrs. Cregan, mistress of the hall at Torre Cregan; 
Hardress Cregan, her son; Anna Chute, an heiress; 
Father Tom; Danny Mann; Myles na Coppaleen; Cor- 
rigan; O’Moore; Sheelah; Dennis. 

Place, Killarney, Ireland. Time, Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. First produced at London in 1861. 

The first scene is placed at Torre Cregan, in the 
hall of which the friends of Hardress Cregan have gath- 
ered to amuse themselves. While they are all away at 
a horse-race Corrigan, the middleman, suggests to Mrs. 
Cregan the marriage of her son to Anne Chute, the 
heiress, as a means of securing to himself the payment 
of a mortgage which he holds upon Torre Cregan. He 
fails in this, and then hints at his own willingness to 
accept the hand of the mistress of the hall, but he is 
not encouraged. At this moment Danny Mann, Har- 
dress’ boatman, is heard singing, and Corrigan spite- 
fully informs Mrs. Cregan that the boatman is about 
to take her son to visit Anne Chute’s peasant rival, Eily 
O’Connor, the Colleen Bawn. Hardress and Danny set 
off on their errand, leaving the mother despondent and 
Corrigan exulting. In the next scene Myles na Coppa- 
leen, peasant lover of Eily, is told by Corrigan that the 
Lily of Killarney is the mistress of Hardress. The 
third scene is laid in Eily’s cottage, where Father Tom 
is trying to persuade her to induce Hardress to publicly 
announce his marriage to her. Hardress enters and 
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asks the girl to surrender the marriage certificate, in 
order that he may conceal the evidence of their mar- 
riage. Myles, however, prevents this, and Eily prom- 
ises Father Tom that she will never give it up. 

Hardress in the second act, although haunted by re- 
morse over his desertion of Eily, is paying his ad- 
dresses to Anna Chute. Danny suggests to him that he 
put the Colleen Bawn on board a vessel bound for 
America, but Hardress will not consent to the scheme. 
Danny then agrees that he will spirit the girl away if 
Hardress will but send him his glove, as a signal agreed 
upon between them. This also Hardress rejects. Cor- 
rigan meanwhile is pressing his mercenary suit for the 
hand of Mrs. Cregan, and Hardress threatens to kill 
him if he does not let his mother alone. Corrigan re- 
treats, vowing vengeance. Danny Mann then hints to 
Mrs. Cregan that if she can induce Hardress to send a 
glove to Eily he can restore happiness to the family. 
She secures her son’s glove and gives it to Danny. The 
boatman promptly carries it to Eily, telling her that 
her husband has sent for her. In spite of the warnings 
of Myles, who suspects Danny, Ejily enters his boat, 
trusting herself to him. Danny rows to a cave on the 
seashore, and ordering Eily out onto a rock makes a de- 
mand for the certificate of marriage. She refuses to 
surrender it, and is pushed into the water by the boat- 
man. Myles, who uses the cave for smuggling pur- 
poses, arrives at this moment, and, mistaking Danny for 
another person, shoots him. Then, catching sight of 
Eily struggling in the water, he plunges in and saves 
her. 

The dramatic story is quickly ended in the last act. 
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The arrest of Hardress for murder follows the scene 
in the cave, but Danny, fatally wounded, makes a dying 
confession of his complicity in the scheme against the 
life of the Lily of Killarney. Corrigan fetches sol- 
diers to the house of Anna Chute at the moment of her 
marriage to Hardress, but is foiled in his nefarious 

_ plans by Myles na Coppaleen, who produces Eily, Har- 

~ dress’ legal wife. Mrs. Cregan confesses that she has 
implicated her son by her part in the plot. Everything 
is cleared up, and Hardress penitently seeks pardon of 
his wife, who forgives him and rushes into his arms. 
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Balte. 


Michael William Balfe was born at Dublin, May 15, 
1808. At five years of age he took his first lesson on 
the violin, and at seven was able to score a polacca com- 
posed by himself for a band. His father placed him 
under O’Rourke (afterwards known in London as 
Rooke), who brought him out as a violinist in May, 
1816. At ten years old he composed a ballad, after- 
wards sung by Madame Vestris in the comedy of Paul 
Pry, under the title of The Lover’s Mistake. 

When he was sixteen his father died and left him to 
his own resources. He accordingly went to London, 
and gained considerable credit by his performance of 
violin solos at the so-called oratorios. He was then 
oceasionally engaged in the orchestra at Drury Lane. 
At this period he took lessons in composition from C. F. 
Horn, an organist of some note. 

In 1825 Balfe met with a patron, the Count Mazzara, 
whom he accompanied to Italy. While at Rome he 
lived in the house of his patron, and studied counter- 
point under Frederici, afterwards head of the Conser- 
vatorio at Milan. He next went to Milan and studied 
singing under Filippo Galli. There he made his first 
public essay as a dramatic composer by writing the 


music to a ballad entitled La Pérouse, the melody and 
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instrumentation of which created a favorable sensation. 
He was now in his twentieth year. 

Visiting Paris he was introduced to Rossini, then 
director of the Italian Opera. The maestro was not 
slow to perceive his talent, and offered him an engage- 
ment as principal baritone on condition that he should 
take a course of preparatory lessons from Bordogni. 
He made his first appearance at the close of 1828 in 
Figaro with decided success. At the close of his Paris 
engagement he returned to Italy, and was welcomed by 
a new patron, the Count Sampieri of Bologna. In 
the carnival season of 1829-30 he was principal bari- 
tone at Palermo, and here produced his first complete 
opera, J Rivali di se stessi, written in the short space 
of twenty days. This was followed in rapid succession 
by Un Avvertimento ai gelost, produced at Pavia, and 
Enrico Quarto at Milan, where he was engaged to sing 
with Malibran at the Scala. At Bergamo he met Frau- 
lein Rosen, a German singer, whom he married. 

Balfe continued to sing on the stage in Italy until 
the spring of 1835, when he went to London and began 
his career as a writer of English operas. His first 
effort was the Siege of Rochelle, which was produced 
in the fall of 1835 at Drury Lane with distinguished 
success. It was played for more than three months 
without intermission, and completely established the 
composer’s fame. The Maid of Artois came out in 
the following spring, its success heightened by the ex- 
quisite singing of Malibran. ‘The Light of Other 
Days’ in this opera,” says one of his biographers, “is 
perhaps the most popular song in England that our 
days have known.” In the autumn of 1836 Balfe ap- 
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peared as a singer at Drury Lane. In 1837 he brought 
out his Catherine Grey and Joan of Arc, and in the 
following year, 1838, Falstaff was produced at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, the first Italian opera written for 
that establishment by an English composer since Arne’s 
Oilympiade. 

In 1839 Balfe filled various operatic engagements. 
In 1840 he entered the field as manager of the Lyceum 
and produced his Keolanthe for the opening night, with 
Madame Balfe in the principal character. But with 
all its merited success the opera did not save the en- 
terprise from an untoward close. 

Balfe now migrated to Paris, where his genius was 
recognized. Scribe and St. George furnished him with 
the dramatic text which inspired him with the charm- 
ing music of Le Pwts d’ Amour, performed in London 
under the title of Geraldine, and Les Quatre fils d’Ay- 
mon, known as The Castle of Aymon, both given at the 
Opéra Comique. While thus maintaining his position 
before the most fastidious audience of Europe, Balfe 
returned en passant to England, and in 1848 produced 
the most successful of all his works, The Bohemian 
Girl. The libretto of this opera has been translated 
into almost every European language, and the opera 
proved as great a favorite in America as in Europe. 

In 1844 Balfe brought out The Daughter of St. Mark, 
and in the following year The Enchantress, both at 
Drury Lane. In 1845 he wrote L’Ftoile de Seville for 
the Académie Royale, in the course of the rehearsals 
of which he was called to London to arrange his en- 
gagement as conductor of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


This office he filled until the closing of that establish- 
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ment in 1852. The Bondman came out at Drury Lane 
in the winter of 1846, Balfe having arrived from 
Vienna specially for the rehearsals. In 1847 he pro- 
duced The Maid of Honor, the subject of which is the 
same as Flotow’s Martha. 

In 1849 Balfe went to Berlin to reproduce some of 
his operas. Between that year and 1852, Balfe con- 
ducted a series of National Concerts at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. In 1852 he produced The Sicilian Bride at 
Drury Lane, and later brought out The Devil’s In It 
at the Surrey Theatre. At the close of 1852 Balfe 
visited St. Petersburg, where he was received with dis- 
tinction. The expedition to Trieste, where his next 
work, Pittore e Duca, was given during the Carnival, 
with considerable success despite the failure of his 
prima donna, brings the record of his career to the year 
1856, when, after an absence of four years, he returned 
to England. 

His next work, The Rose of Castille, was produced 
at the Lyceum in 1857. This was succeeded in 1858 
by La Zingara, the Italian version of The Bohemian 
Girl, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and by Satanella at 
the Lyceum. Satanella had a long run, and one of the 
songs, The Power of Love, became very popular. His 
next operas were Bianca, 1860, The Puritan’s Daugh- 
ter, 1861, The Armourer of Nantes and Blanche de 
Nevers in 1863. 

In December, 1869, the French version of his Bo- 
hemian Girl was produced at the Théatre Lyrique of 
Paris, under the title of La Bohemienne, for which the 
composer wrote several additional pieces, besides recast- 
ing and extending the work into five acts. The suc- 
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cess attending this revival procured him the twofold 
honor of being made Chevalier de la Légion d’Hon- 
neur by the Emperor of the French, and Commander 
of the Order of Carlos III by the Regent of Spain. 

In 1864 Balfe retired to the country, and became a 
gentleman farmer. In September, 1870, he caught a 
violent cold and died the following October. 


Che Bohemian Girl. 


Opera in three acts by Balfe. Libretto by Bunn. 

Characters: Arline, daughter of Count Arnheim; 
Thaddeus, a Polish exile; a Gypsy Queen; Devilshoof, 
a Gypsy leader; Count Arnheim, governor of Presburg ; 
Florestein, nephew of the Count; retainers, hunters, 
soldiers, gypsies. 

Place, Presburg, Hungary. Time, the Nineteenth 
Century. First produced at London in 1843. 

At a féte in the grounds of the chateau of Count Arn- 
heim are his little daughter Arline and his nephew 
Florestein, around whom are gathered the Count’s re 
tainers. Into this scene of, merrymaking rushes a 
Polish exile and fugitive, who is trying to escape the 
Austrian soldiers. A band of gypsies enters, led by Dev- 
ilshoof, who tries to induce Thaddeus to join them. 
Arline, who has wandered away, is attacked by a wild 
stag, and the scene is broken up by the retainers, who 
rush off to save the child. Thaddeus, seizing a rifle, 
rushes after them and rescues the daughter of the Count 
by killing the stag. The grateful Count gives a banquet, 
which is rudely terminated when the exile refuses to 
drink to the Emperor. Soldiers enter and attempt to 
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arrest Thaddeus, whereupon Devilshoof interferes. 
The gypsy is also arrested for his boldness and taken 
to the castle. The merrymaking continues, and Devils- 
hoof, breaking away from the soldiers, seizes little 
Arline, and escapes with her into the forest. 

Twelve years have passed when the curtain rises on | 
the second act. From a child Arline has grown into a 
woman. She does not remember her father, who has ~ 
given his child up for lost. The gypsies, departing in 
search of plunder, leave Arline asleep in the Queen’s 
tent, guarded by Thaddeus. Awaking, the girl relates 
a dream she has had in the well-known song, “I 
Dreamt that I Dwelt in Marble Halls.” Thaddeus in 
turn tells her the meaning of the scar on his arm, but 
he does not disclose her parentage, although he describes 
his rescue of her from the infuriated stag. In their 
raid the gypsies have come upon Florestein, who is 
helpless from drink. He is quickly relieved of his val- 
uables, among which is a medallion. When the gypsies 
are returning Thaddeus declares his love for Arline, 
and the girl confesses that it is returned. According 
to custom their betrothal is announced, and they are 
united by the Queen of the tribe, although the Queen 
is herself in love with Thaddeus, and vows vengeance 
against Arthur and her lover. 

The gypsies attend a street fair in a band. Flores- 
tein, attracted by Arline’s beauty, insults her, where- 
upon the Queen pretends to commend the girl’s digni- 
fied rebuke of Florestein, and presents her with the 
stolen medallion. FF lorestein sees his missing coin 
hanging to Arline’s neck, and has her arrested for theft. 
Arline is brought to trial in the Hall of Justice before 
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the Count, not knowing him to be her father. While 
the trial is in progress the Count notices a scar on 
her arm, and asks her how she came by it. She tells 
him the story that has just been related to her by Thad- 
deus. Count Arnheim immediately recognizes her as 
his daughter, and they rejoice together. 

Arline is restored to her position in her father’s 
home, but she cannot forget Thaddeus. Through the 
help of Devilshoof Thaddeus gains admittance to the 
palace and sees Arline. She renews her professions of 
love for him, and promises to be true. They hear some- 
one approaching, and Thaddeus conceals himself. 
Among the newly-arrived guests at the palace is a veiled 
woman, who reveals herself as the gypsy Queen. She 
discloses Thaddeus’ hiding-place, and he is dragged 
forth. Arline confesses her love for him, and the Polish 
exile discloses the fact of his noble birth. On learning 
of the young man’s parentage the Count relents, and 
gives his daughter to the exile. In a jealous rage the 
Queen induces one of the band to fire upon Thaddeus 
as he is in the act of embracing Arline, but the bullet 
is deflected by Devilshoof, and enters the body of the 
Queen. 

Rose of Castile. 


Opera in three acts by Balfe. Libretto adapted by 
Harris and Falconer from The Muleteer of Toledo. 

Characters: Don Pedro; Don Sallust; Don Florio 
de Santa Cruz; Pablo; an Usher; Manuel; Elvira; 
Donna Carmen; Beatrice; ladies of honor, nobles, 
conspirators, guards, peasants, ete. 

Place, Spain. Time, Middle Ages. First produced 
at London in 1857. 
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Queen Elvira of Leon, called ‘“‘The Rose of Castille, 
has been betrothed by the deceased King of Leon, her 
uncle, to Don Sebastain, Prince of Castille. She has 
learned that he has resolved to make himself acquainted 
with the appearance and disposition of his affianced 
_ bride, under the guise of a muleteer, previously to being 
formally made known to her. To be even with him 
Donna Elvira disguises herself as a peasant maiden, 
and, accompanied by Donna Carmen, who is disguised 
as a peasant youth, she goes to a neighboring village, 
where they fall in with the muleteer for whom they are 
looking. They are rudely besieged by the villagers, and 
appeal to him for protection. The disguised muleteer 
is full of admiration of the beautiful peasant girl, and 
lets her see this fact, which does not displease her. 
Their conversation is interrupted by the entrance of 
Don Pedro, Don Sallust and Don Florio, and Elvira 
takes refuge in the inn. The gentlemen question the 
muleteer about the girl with whom he was talking, but 
he gives them no satisfaction. Elvira reappears, and 
being very much struck by her resemblance to the Queen, 
the gentlemen insist that she shall accompany them to 
the royal palace. 

Don Pedro is ambitious for the crown, and plots a 
conspiracy against the Queen, but Elvira has escaped 
from the surveillance of Don Florio, and suddenly dis- 
closes herself as the Queen. 

Manuel, the Muleteer, is one of the crowd which has 
assembled to render homage to the Queen. He is sur- 
prised at the resemblance between her and the pretty 
peasant girl whom he conversed with on the day pre- 
vious, and seeks a private interview with the Queen in 
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order to warn her of threatened danger which is known 
to him. He is granted audience, and informs Elvira 
of a plot to confine her in a convent. He also declares 
that he believes that she and the peasant girl are one, 
but she laughs at his assertion. In order to evade es- 
pionage, and in an attempt to frustrate the conspiracy, 
the Queen persuades the Duchess of Calatrava to assume 
the throne for a day, while she returns to the disguise 
of a peasant. With an ulterior motive Don Pedro asks 
her to marry him. She refuses him, and in a rage he 
bestows her hand upon the muleteer, who happens to be 
on the scene. Convinced that the peasant girl is the 
Queen in disguise, and that she has forfeited her right 
to the throne by wedding a muleteer, the nobles demand 
her abdication. At this moment she is staggered by the 
information that the Prince of Castille (to whom she 
believed she had been married) has changed his mind, 
and is married to another. Manuel reproachfully asks 
her if her love for him is not owing to the fact that she 
believed him to be the Prince, but she declares that she 
loves him whether he be Prince or muleteer. Instead 
of triumphing as they expected in the downfall of the 
Queen, Don Pedro and his fellow-conspirators are 
crestfallen by the discovery that her husband, the pre- 
tended muleteer, is none other than the King of 
Castille. 


3\ Calismano. 


Opera in three acts by Balfe. Libretto adapted from 
Walter Scott’s romance by Arthur Matthison. 
Characters: Richard Coeur de Lion; the Emir 
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Sheerkohf; Sir Kenneth; De Vaux; the Hermit of En- 
gadi; Nectabanus; the Marquis of Monsterrat; Queen 
Berengaria; Edith Plantagenet; nobles, soldiers, Sara- 
cens and camp-followers. 

Place, Palestine. Time, Twelfth Century. First 
produced at London (after Balfe’s death) in 1874. 

When the curtain rises a troop of Saracen soldiers 
are singing in the desert; they disperse, and Sir Ken- 
neth of Scotland, and Emir Sheerkohf enter. Sir 
Kenneth declares himself to be an envoy from the 
princes of the crusade to the ladies Berengaria and 
Edith Plantagenet, the latter his cousin, who have se- 
cluded themselves for prayer in the chapel of the Her- 
mit of Engadi. The Emir offers to guide the knight to 
his destination, and the pair set out on their journey. 

The second scene is the corridor of the desert chapel. 
Edith Plantagenet enters chanting a prayer. Hearing 
that Sir Kenneth is approaching, she expresses joy, and 
then withdraws to robe for vespers. At this point in 
the story the slave, Nectabanus, shows his evil disposi- 
tion by declaring his hatred of beauty. The third scene 
is the interior of the chapel. The Queen, accompanied 
by Edith, and followed by a procession of ladies, enters. 
Edith drops a rosebud at the feet of Sir Kenneth, mak- 
ing a sign enjoining silence. The procession gradually 
recedes, and the knight picks up the rose, falling upon 
one knee. 

The King in the third act is full of pleasure at the 
anticipated return of the Queen from her pilgrimage. 
Sir Kenneth enters, and is warned by the King against 
aspiring too high in his love. Their interview is cut 
short by De Vaux, who rushes in to tell the King that 
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the Duke of Austria has planted his banner by the side 
of that of England in the place of honor in the camp. 
The three hurriedly quit the tent and repair to St. 
George’s Mount. Richard tears the banner down. A 
general tumult takes place, which is quelled only by the 
King of France, who urges peace. The King commands 
Sir Kenneth to guard the banner during the night. Sir 
Kenneth enters and begins his proud duty of watching. 
Seeing the tent of his lady-love he sings a romance, but 
is interrupted by Nectabanus, who brings him a ring 
from the royal lady and a summons to follow him to her 
tent. The struggle of the knight to choose between love 
and duty results in honor being conquered by love. 

In the third act the Queen and the ladies are em- 
broidering, and they all express a desire to return to 
England. Edith enters, and the Queen informs her 
that Sir Kenneth, decoyed from hig own tent, is in the 
neighboring one. Edith reproaches the Queen, and 
Berengaria, dismayed, hastens to assuage her husband’s 
inevitable anger. Sir Kenneth is about to leave, apos- 
trophizing the ring in a song as a talisman, when the 
King enters, and believes that the knight igs there in 
order to report that he has kept a safe watch. De Vaux 
rushes in and announces that the banner of St. George 
has been torn down. The King raises his battle-axe to 
slay Sir Kenneth, when the Queen, Edith, the soldiers, 
and others rush in, and the curtain falls as the ladies 
implore pardon for the abashed knight. 

In the fourth act the King is in his tent. De Vaux 
explains to him that the Nubian slave who has so re- 
cently saved him from an assassin’s dagger is no other 
than Sir Kenneth, who has returned in disguise to the 
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camp in order to discover who it was that dishonored 
himself and the royal banner. Sir Kenneth charges the 
Marquis de Montserrat with the deed, and asks the 
royal permission to challenge the nobleman. This is 
granted. The King enjoins De Vaux to bid Sir Ken- 
neth to don his best garments, and to wait on him in the 
royal pavilion. The Queen now enters with Edith, and 
the King tells the latter to be of good courage. 

The King and Queen and the princes enter in the sec- 
ond scene of the final act to the strains of a grand pro- 
cessional march. Edith recognizes Sir Kenneth’s voice 
singing behind the curtains the rose-song of the first 
act. Sir Kenneth enters. The soldiers shout, “Ah! 
the traitor knight!” “No traitor,” responds the King, 
“but David, Earl of Huntington, and Prinee Royal of 
Scotland—bridegroom to Edith Plantagenet.” The 
King joins their hands; the strains of the march are re- 
peated, the curtains of the pavilion are drawn aside, and 
the ships of the Crusaders are seen in the offing amid 
general enthusiasm. 


Geiallace. 


William Vincent Wallace was born at Waterford, Ire- 
land, on July 1, 1814. He received his early training 
at Dublin, where he was appointed violinist in the 
theatre orchestra, and conducted subscription concerts. 
At eighteen he had a severe illness which endangered 
his life, and at the advice of his physicians he traveled 
extensively for many years. He first went to Australia, 
where he was successful in concert work. From there 
to New Zealand and Van Dieman’s Land, then to 
India, North, South and Central America, and finally 
settled for a time in Mexico, where he became conductor 
of the Italian Opera. He visited New York, and in 
1846 returned to Europe, where he wrote the romantic 
opera Maritana. 

Matilda of Hungary, brought out the following year, 
was a success; but it was only after a long silence that 
Wallace returned to the stage in 1860 with Lurline, a 
work which was very well liked in London. In 1861 
Wallace wrote The Amber Witch, produced in London, 
and this was soon followed by Love’s Triumph and The 
Desert Flower. 

Independently of his operatic works Wallace wrote a 
large number of chamber pieces, such as nocturnes, 
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excellent musical education, and that he was bold and 
original, Wallace died at Chateau de Bayen, France, 
on October 12, 1865. <A short time before his death 
he began in London the first act of an opera which he 
was unable to finish. 


Muaritana. 


Opera in three acts by Wallace. Libretto by Fitz- 
ball. | 

Characters: Charles IT, King of Spain; the Queen 
of Spain; Don José de Santarem, his prime minister ; 
Don Cesar de Bazan; Marquis de Montefiore; Laza- 
rillo; Maritana, a gypsy; Marchioness de Montefiore; 
nobles, alquazils, soldiers, gypsies, townspeople. 

Place, Madrid. Time, the Seventeenth Century. 
First produced at London in 1845. 

King Charles II of Spain is charmed by the singing 
of a young gypsy, whose charms have been pointed out 
to the King by his minister, Don José de Santarem, an 
intriguer. Don Cesar de Bazan, a reckless fellow who 
has gambled away all his money, and who was once the 
friend of the minister, is in the act of relating his mis- 
fortunes to him when they are approached by Lazarillo, 
another unfortunate, who tells his story and wins the 
sympathy and finally the friendship of the cavalier. 
_ This situation leads to a duel. Dueling, however, is for- 
bidden during Holy Week, and Don Cesar is led away 
to prison. Meanwhile Maritana, the pretty gypsy, in- 
duced by promises of wealth and an introduction at 
court, consents to marry Don José de Santarem. 

Don Cesar’s spirits are not at all cast down by his 
imprisonment, and when Don José enters his cell, pro- 
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fessing friendship for the reckless youth, Don Cesar 
makes but one request, that he may be permitted to die 
as a soldier should. Don José replies that he will be 
permitted to live if he will submit to be secretly mar- 
ried. Don Cesar consents, and the marriage rites, with 
the bride (who is Maritana), heavily veiled, are cele- 
‘brated during a banquet. 

Lazarillo, the grateful friend of Don Cesar, obtains 
a pardon for him from the King, but the parchment on 
which it is inscribed is hidden by Don José. After the 
marriage the bridegroom is led out to be shot, but Laza- 
rillo has extracted the bullets from the guns. The sol- 
diers do their duty, leaving Don Cesar for dead. When 
alone Don Cesar rises from the ground and hurries 
away to the palace of the Marquis de Montefiore, where 
a féte is in progress. Don José has managed to have 
the Marquis introduce Maritana as his niece at this 
féte. Don Cesar demands his bride, and the Marchion- 
ess, closely veiled, is presented to him. Hearing Mari- 
tana’s voice, however, Don Cesar claims her as. his 
rightful bride, but she is spirited away. 

Maritana is carried to the royal apartments, of which 
fact she is ignorant. Don José introduces the King as 
her husband. At this moment Don Cesar comes upon 
them, and to cover his guilt the King declares that he is 
Don Cesar de Bazan, and asks the real Don Ceasar who 
he may be. “If you are Cesar de Bazan,” replies Don 
Cesar, “I, then, am the King of Spain.” At this mo- 
ment the King is summoned by the Queen. The bride 
and groom believe that the only way out of the difficulty 
is to appeal to the Queen. While waiting for her in the 
garden Don Cesar overhears Don José tell the Queen 
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that the King is to meet his mistress that night, where- 
upon Don Cesar kills Don José for his treachery. As 
a reward for his loyalty the King gives him his bride, 
and also makes Don Cesar governor of Granada. Upon 
Don Cesar’s request the governorship is changed to 
that of Valencia, a province more remote from his 
creditors. 


Sullivan. 


Arthur Seymour Sullivan, the well-known English 
composer, was born in London on May 18, 1842. His 
father was an Irishman, and a musician, bandmaster 
at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, and later on 
professor of the clarinet at Kneller Hall, the English 
military school of music. The Italian blood in Arthur 
Sullivan comes from his mother, who was descended 
from an old family named Righi. The early influence 
of the composer’s home was of the happiest, for the 
father was an enthusiast in his art, and carefully fos- 
tered the musical sensibility which his second son showed 
almost in his infancy. His first musical studies may 
be said to have been with Helmore, the singing master 
of the Chapel Royal, St. James’. He was only three 
years at the Chapel, yet in that short time it was that he 
acquired much of the solid masonry upon which his 
work has been founded, and which has proved so sure. 
Here it was that he made his first attempts at musical 
composition. His first song, “O, Israel!” a boyish 
homage to Mendelssohn, for it breathes “Hear ye, 
Israel” in every bar, was written at this time. In 
1856 Sullivan won the Mendelssohn Scholarship and 
entered the Academy of Music. For two years he 
studied harmony and counterpoint with Goss, and the 
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pianoforte with Sterndale Bennett and O’Leary. In 
1858 he went to Leipsic and entered the Conservatory. 
There he had for masters Hauptmann, Julius Rietz, 
Moscheles and Plaidy. At Lepsic he worked very 
hard at composition. The first we hear of his efforts 
in this direction is in connection with his overture The 
Light of the Harem, which received a hearing at the 
students’ concerts. At this time Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann and Schubert were his ideals, and he could not 
but reflect them in his work. Indeed, he has always 
been strongly influenced by the latter master. The 
Wagner of Tannhiuser and Lohengrin also appealed 
strongly to him, although he has never been much in 
sympathy with either Tristan or the Nibelungen operas. 

His overture was shortly afterwards followed by a 
string quartet, which was heard and commended by 
Spohr. Encouraged by so great a musician, the young 
composer was spurred on to write something which he 
could show to the Mendelssohn Committee on his return, 
and accordingly composed the incidental music to 
Shakespeare’s Tempest, which was performed at the 
annual concerts of the Conservatory in 1861, and after- 
wards rendered with success at the Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham, England. 

In Paris Sullivan made the acquaintance of Rossini. 
The Italian master was greatly struck with his talent, 
and morning after morning would insist upon playing 
with him the four-handed arrangement of the Tempest 
music. His intimacy with the Italian composer at this 
time evidently influenced him, for immediately after 
his visit to Paris he was consumed with a strong desire 
to know more of operas and things operatic. Yet, to 
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give adequate expression to his feelings, it was necessary 
to know something of the technique of the stage. For 
this purpose he accepted the post of organist to the 
opera at Covent Garden Theatre, and the experience 
he acquired in that environment proved of greater 
benefit to him than he had ever thought possible. He 
had been there but a short time when, at the conductor’s 
request, he wrote a ballet for the opera. It was en- 
titled D’Ile Enchantée. From it alone he learned much 
that was of value to him. It was well that he was even 
at that time possessed of an almost phenomenal facility 
of writing, or many of the demands made upon him 
could not have been complied with. Certainly the 
things he was called upon to illustrate musically were 
not lacking in variety. 

In 1864 he wrote and had produced at Birmingham 
the cantata Kenilworth to a libretto by his friend, H. 
F. Chorley, critic of the Atheneum, and in 1866 that 
glorious In Memoriam overture, written in the midst 
of the overwhelming grief caused by the death of his 
father, was produced at the Norwich Festival of that 
year. This is one of the composer’s works to which 
almost universal homage is extended as a work of genius, 
written with consummate art. 

In September, 1866, he was offered and accepted a 
_ professorship of composition at the Royal Academy of 
Music, a position he held for some years. Many of his 
most famous songs, hymn-tunes and anthems date from 
this period, but he is known to have received very small 
prices for them. For example, If Doughty Deeds 
(1866), he sold outright for ten guineas. He was a 
sufficiently capable business man, however, to know, 
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that his works were a rapidly improving property, and 
he came to a different arrangement with future pub- 
lishers. In 1867 one of his most famous and widely- 
known part-songs, Oh, Hush Thee, My Babie, was first 
sung by Barnby’s choir at St. James’ Hall. 

In 1867 were laid the first stepping-stones to Sul- 
livan’s fortune. This was the year that witnessed the 
birth of Cox and Box, forerunner of that unique series 
of comic operas which constituted a school in which 
few, if any, have been found capable of graduating with 
success. The first public performance of Cox and Box 
was at a benefit performance at the Adelphi Theatre 
in 1867. ‘When it achieved public success,” says Sir 
F. Burnand, who wrote the libretto, “and we began to 
receive fees for its performance, the author of the 
original farce, Maddison Marton, was, of course, taken 
into partnership.” 

In 1867 Sullivan held the organship of St. Peter’s 
and St. Michael’s Churches, both in London, and re- 
signed them both in 1872. In 1869 The Prodigal Son, 
Sullivan’s first oratorio, was published at Worcester. 
In this year also he wrote one of his most charming 
lighter works, the overture Dz Ballo, produced at the 
Birmingham Festival in 1870. By the end of 1869 
and the beginning of 1870 it was evident that Sullivan 
was bound to occupy a very important place in English 
music. In 1871 John Hollingshead, manager of the 
Gaiety, then at the zenith of its fame, had the happy 
thought of wedding W. 8. Gilbert’s phenomenal facility 
in lyric writing to the musical genius possessed by 
Sullivan, and the first-born result was Thespis, or the 
Gods Grown Old, produced in 1871, and now only re- 
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membered as containing a charming ballad, “ The 
Maid of Arcadie.” At this time also Sullivan induced 
Tennyson and Millais, with both of whom he was in- 
timate, to collaborate in a work that was to combine the 
arts of all three in one masterpiece. It was not, un- 
happily, fully achieved, as Millais, becoming impatient, 
withdrew from the agreement, after finishing but one 
picture. But The Window, or the Loves of the Wrens, 
as it was called, was none the less a very beautiful and 
charming production. 

The year 1872 was memorable as that in which his 
Festiwal Te Deum was composed for the Crystal Pal- 
ace Company. It was also in this year that Sullivan 
wrote his magnificent tune for “ Onward, Christian 
Soldiers,” well described by B. W. Findon as “‘ the war 
song of the English Church militant of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

Shortly after the production of The Inght of the 
World, the University of Cambridge honored the com- 
poser by conferring the degree of Doctor of Music upon 
him. In 1874 he edited a collection of hymns for the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, contribut- 
ing twenty-six original tunes himself. 

It is curious, and, indeed, appears inexplicable that, 
notwithstanding the success of his first essays in light 
opera with Cox and Box and Thespis, it was over four 
years before a theatrical manager was found with the 
foresight and energy to engage Sullivan’s assistance 
in a musical production. In 1875 Mr. R. D’Oyly 
Carte proposed that Sullivan and Gilbert should again 
collaborate in a comic opera. ‘Accordingly, in the 
early part of the year, Gilbert brought the manuscript 
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of Trial by Jury to Sullivan, and on March 25th the 
piece was produced, the entire libretto, music and re- 
hearsals being completed in three weeks. It drew all 
London to see it, and gave welcome evidence that here 
were two men who could produce a piece at once humor- 
ous, artistic, melodious and orchestrally clever. In June 
of the same year a comic opera entitled The Zoo, libretto 
by C. B. Stevenson, the music by Sullivan, was pro- 
duced at St. James’ Theatre. 

Sullivan gathered considerable experience as a con- 
ductor during a connection (also begun in 1875) with 
the Choral Union Orchestral Concerts at Glasgow. It 
is significant to note that for these two years (1875-77) 
hardly any composition of importance issued from his 
fertile pen, to such an extent did his labors as director 
and conductor monopolize his time. In 1877, how- 
ever, Mr. D’Oyly Carte, who had never lost sight of the 
possibilities that lay in his former collaborateurs, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a lease of the Opera Comique The- 
atre in the Strand. He then commissioned Gilbert 
and Sullivan to furnish him with another opera, and 
The Sorcerer was the result. It was produced on 
November 18th, and fully justified his expectations, for 
it ran for six months. It was the cause of Mr. George 
Grossmith’s introduction to the stage, and still draws 
delighted audiences whenever produced. In January 
of this year Sullivan suffered the loss of his brother, 
Fred Sullivan, at the early age of thirty-six, and it was 
during the sad weeks of watching by his sick-bed that 
the famous Lost Chord was written to some verses of 
Adelaide Proctor’s, which he had tried unsuccessfully 
to set to music some five years before. He wrote it 
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during the stillness of the night while his sick brother 
was asleep, and while he was sitting at the bedside. It 
is needless to draw attention to the phenomenal popu- 
larity the beautiful song has achieved. 

In 1878 the names of Gilbert and Sullivan were set 
on a pinnacle of fame that no previous workers in the 
same field had ever occupied. This was attained by 
the production in 1878 of H. M. S. Pinafore at the 
Opéra Comique in London. It is curious to note that 
the piece at first failed to attract. At the time, how- 
ever, Sullivan was conducting a series of Promenade 
Concerts at Covent Garden, and included in the pro- 
gram a brilliant orchestral arrangement of the music. 
His selection not only brought scores of delighted 
hearers to the Opera House, but turned the tide of ap- 
parent failure into a glorious and unprecedented suc- 
cess. Pinafore ran for seven hundred nights, and may 
be considered as having set the seal upon Sullivan’s 
popularity all over the English-speaking world. 

The author, composer and the producer visited Amer- 
ica in 1879 with the original version of the opera. 

The incidental music to Henry VIII and several 
songs date also from the Pinafore years, 1878-79. The 
next opera, The Pirates of Penzance, was produced on 
April 25, 1880, and fully upheld the reputation of its 
composers. It had a run of over a year, and then gave 
way to the equally well-remembered Patience, a skit 
upon the craze that prevailed at the time of exaggerated 
esthetic tastes in art. This was the last of the series 
that was produced at the old Opera Comique, and it 
was transferred to the new Savoy Theatre on Monday, 
October 10, 1881, which locality thenceforth became 
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identified in the minds of theatre-goers with the “tri- 
umvirate” who were to confer new lustre and happy 
associations upon a spot already hallowed by centuries 
of history and tradition. | 

For the 1880 Leeds Festival Sullivan wrote The 
Martyr of Antioch, a cantata which took a very high 
place among his sacred compositions. At the 1886 Fes- 
tival he produced The Golden Legend with “ over- 
whelming success,” and it certainly shares with The 
Martyr of Antioch the honor of being a crowning work 
of a wonderful career. In 1882 Sullivan experienced 
a great blow in the loss of his beloved mother, 

The first new opera produced at D’Oyly Carte’s 
new theatre was Jolanthe, in 1882, which ran success- 
fully for more than a year. In May, 1883, the Royal 
College of Music was opened, and the event was sig- 
nalized by Queen Victoria conferring upon Sullivan, 
former director of the parent institution, the honor of 
knighthood. From the year 1882 onward Sullivan’s 
career is an unchanging record of brilliant successes. 
He continued to displease an insignificant number of his 
critics, and, what was of far greater importance, to 
please a huge and ever-increasing majority of the pub- 
lic by confining the major portion of his attention to the 
composition of light opera. Jolanthe was succeeded by 
Princess Ida in 1884, and this, perhaps the least known 
of the series, was followed in 1885 by one of the best 
known, the ever popular Mikado. 

It must not be omitted from this record of Sullivan’s 
eareer that from February 26, 1885, till June 25, 1887, 
he conducted the Philharmonic Society’s concerts, con- 
ducting personally in all on eighteen occasions. It is 
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worth remark, too, that during the whole of that period 
his name only appears in the programmes four times, 
two of these being vocal pieces, and the other two being 
orchestral selections. 

In 1887 Ruddigore was produced, followed in 1888 
by The Yeomen of the Guard, and at the Lyceum by the 
incidental music to Macbeth. In 1889 The Gondoliers 
appeared and enjoyed a prolonged run; and in 1891 
Sullivan’s one and only flight into the regions of grand 
opera with Ivanhoe. In quick succession were pro- 
duced The Foresters and Haddon Hall (1892); Utoma 
(1893); The Chieftain (1894); incidental music to 
King Arthur (1894); The Grand Duke (1896) ; Vic- 
toria and Merry England, a ballet (1897); The Beauty 
Stone (1898); The Rose of Persia (1899); and the 
Emerald Isle, finished by Edward German after Sul- 
livan’s death, and produced in 1901. 

Tt is curious and unfortunate that after The Gondo- 
laers, which was the last of the continuous series written 
in conjunction with Gilbert, the spell of success seemed 
to be broken, and although in Utopia, in 1898, and 
The Grand Duke, in 1896, Mr. Gilbert again resumed 
partnership, the old glamor had apparently fled for- 
ever. Several well-known and popular librettists were 
tried, but the operas never reached prolonged runs. 

Sullivan was taken ill by a chill in November, 1900, 
and on the morning of the 22d, at his residence in 
Victoria Street, Westminster, he died at the age of 
fifty-eight. He left, besides that portion of The Hm- 
erald Isle which he wrote, several posthumous works, 
of which the most notable was the 7'e Dewm composed 
for the service to be held in St. Paul’s Cathedral at the 
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close of the Boer War. By the Queen’s express com- 
mand the funeral service was held in that same Chapel 
Royal where the composer had sung as a boy. The 
Queen was represented by Sir W. Parratt, her Master 
of the Music, the Prince of Wales (now King Edward 
VII), by Sir H. Parry, and many other members of 
the Royal Family, including the German Emperor, by 
their gentlemen-in-waiting. Mr. Choate, the American 
ambassador, was also present. The remains were laid 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. It is worth record that the 
anthems sung on the occasion included Sullivan’s 
** Brother, Thou Art Gone Before Us,’ sung by the 
ladies and gentlemen of the Savoy Theatre. 

Sullivan’s death came home to the English-speaking 
races at large as that of one who had many times been 
present through his music alike at their merrymakings 
as at their mournings. For their children he was the 
composer of ‘‘ Onward, Christian Soldiers.” For them- 
selves in their home life he had written The Lost 
Chord, to choose only one, although the most popular, 
of many beautiful and touching songs. In their 
churches and chapels they continually sang his hymns 
or listened to his anthems and services. For their ex- 
quisite enjoyment he had composed such operas that 
few who heard them would be likely to forget. 


Cox and Box. 


Opera in one act by Sullivan. Libretto by Burnand. 

Characters: James John Cox, a journeyman hatter; 
John James Box, a journeyman printer; Sergt. 
Bouncer, late of the Hampshire Yeomanry. 


ee 
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Place, London. Time, the present. First produced 
at London in 1867. 

That it was the first of Sullivan’s fascinating operas 
gives interest to Cox and Box apart from its own worth. 
The librettist himself tells the amusing little story of 
how it came to be written. He and Sullivan had at- 
tended a private performance of Offenbach’s Two Blind 
Men (Les Deux Aveugles). Burnand wished to get up 
something similar to present to a party of his own 
friends, and the two decided to take the old farce, Box 
and Cox, make Mrs. Bouncer a sergeant, and turn the 
piece into an opera. There were only three weeks in 
which to do it, but it was done and was so well received 
that the authors decided to produce it publicly. Sulli- 
van then wrote the overture. 

The story is familiar to everyone. Cox, the hatter, 
and Box, the printer, unknowingly occupy the same 
room, one being in it by day, the other by night. 
Finally they meet there at the same time and each 
claims the room as his own. They have a droll dispute, 
become reconciled, then quarrel again, when Cox finds 
that Penelope Ann, the widow he is to marry, has been 
jilted by Box on the pretense of his (Box) having com- 
mitted suicide. Cox wishes to make Box return to his 
former fiancée, but Box refuses. Then it is agreed that 
_ decision shall be by lot as to which shall have the 
widow. In this they attempt to cheat each other; but 
matters are settled by a letter from the lady, who in- 
forms her suitor that she has determined to marry 
Knox. Both men are delighted, and Bouncer helps 
them to make merry over their release in a lively 
breakdown. 
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Grial by Burp. 


Opera in one act by Sullivan. Libretto by Gilbert. 

Characters: Learned Judge; Plaintiff; Defendant ; 
Counsel for Plaintiff; Usher; Foreman of the Jury; © 
Associate; First Bridesmaid; barristers, attorneys, 
jurymen and bridesmaids. 

Place, a London Court of Justice. Time, Nineteenth 
Century. First produced at London in 1875. 

It was in this opera that Gilbert and Sullivan made 
their first successful collaboration. Sullivan’s biog- 
rapher says: ‘The words and music were written and 
all the rehearsals completed within three weeks, and all 
London went to see it.”” Frederick Sullivan, the brother 
of the composer, took the réle of the Judge, and contrib- 
uted to the success of the production. 

The story follows a breach of promise case, and satir- 
izes the English courts. The plaintiff, Edwin, is sued 
by Angelina. In one and the same breath the usher 
urges the jury to put off prejudice, and at the same time 
invites prejudice by violently denouncing the defendant. 
Edwin, entering, is at once told by the jury to dread 
their decision. He in turn tells them he was a “love- 
sick boy,” first for one girl, then for another. The jury- 
men also say that they themselves were not constant 
when young, but now that they are grave and respectable 
they do not sympathize with him. Then comes the 
Judge, who tells how he won his place on the bench, and 
announces that he is ready to try the case. After the 
jury is sworn, Angelina enters with her bridesmaids. 
The Judge’s eye falls approvingly on the first brides- 
maid. He sends her a note that she kisses with ardor 
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and puts it in her bosom, whereupon the Judge’s ad- 
miration is transferred to the plaintiff, and he orders 
the usher to get the note from the bridesmaid and give 
it to Angelina, which is done. Then the jurymen rail 
at the Judge for being a sly dog, but they also let the 
plaintiff know they admire her. 

The plaintifi’s counsel now makes his speech; Angel- 
ina follows as a witness, but is overcome and falls weep- 
ing on the Foreman’s breast. He, consoling her, kisses 
her in a fatherly way. She revives, only to fall weeping 
on the Judge’s bosom. At this display of sorrow the 
jury shake their fists at Edwin, who comes up and says 
“he will marry Angelina to-day, and the other to-mor- 
row.” This the Judge thinks is a reasonable offer, but 
the counsel for the plaintiff reminds everybody that 
“to marry two at once is Burglaree.” At this point 
Angelina ardently embraces Edwin, \:at he frantically 
repulses her, and throws her back into her counsel’s 
arms. ‘This sends the jury into a distracted state, and 
it asks for advice. The Judge at this says he will marry 
Angelina; she consents enthusiastically, thus bringing 
matters to a happy conclusion. 


he Sorcerer. 


Opera in two acts by Sullivan. Libretto by Gilbert. 
Characters: Sir Marmaduke Poindextre, an elderly 
baronet; Alexis, his son, of the Grenadier Guards; Dr. 
Daly, vicar of Ploverleigh; Notary; John Wellington 
Wells, of Wells & Co., family sorcerers; Lady Sanga- 
zure, a lady of ancient lineage; Aline, her daughter, be- 
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trothed to Alexis; Mrs. Partlet, a pew-opener; Con- 
stance, her daughter; chorus of peasantry. 

Place, an English estate. Time, Nineteenth Century. 
First produced at London in 1877. 

The Sorcerer was the first opera brought out under 
the management of the company that was organized by 
D’Oyly Carte, after the success of Cox and Box and 
Trial by Jury, for the production of all the Sullivan- 
Gilbert collaborations. This engagement resulted in 
the proposal of “Lewis Carroll” to Sullivan to arrange 
his Alice in Wonderland as an opera, but this plan was 
never carried out. 

The first act of the Sorcerer is laid in the grounds of 
Sir Marmaduke’s estate. The village folk are gathered 
in honor of the betrothal of Alexis, hig son, and the 
daughter of Lady Sangazure, who, half a century be- 
fore, had been the sweetheart of Sir Marmaduke him- 
self. The pew-opener enters with her daughter, Con- 
stance, who is deeply in love with the vicar. The latter, 
however, cannot be brought to an understanding of this, 
either by the girl’s behavior to him or by her mother’s 
hints. Alexis and his fiancée sign the contract, and 
everyone congratulates them. Alone with Aline, Alexis 
speaks of his belief that rank should not govern mar- 
riage, and to prove his theory he gets from the well- 
known family sorcerers, Wells & Co., a supply of their 
love potion. This concoction will not affect married 
people, but makes the unmarried pair off without con- 
sideration of rank. Alexis mixes this potion with tea, 
and serves it to the guests at the engagement party. All 
gradually fall asleep, and the curtain falls. 

It is midnight as the second act opens. The guests 
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are awakening. ‘Alexis wishes Aline to swallow some 
of the potion, so that he may be sure her love will not 
change. She protests, but does as he asks. As each 
person regains consciousness he proposes marriage to 
the first guest he sees. Constance makes love to the 
aged notary. Sir Marmaduke comes in with the old 
pew-opener on his arm, and says he means to marry her. 
Lady Sangazure proposes to Wells, who is filled with 
remorse at the condition he has brought about, and has 
to fly from the great lady, since he is engaged already to 
“‘a maiden fair on a South Pacific isle.” Dr. Daly and 
Aline see each other, and begin to be violently attached, 
so that Alexis, thoroughly frightened by the state of 
affairs, rushes to Wells and entreats him to remove this 
dreadful spell. Wells tells him that to accomplish this 
either he or Alexis must be sacrificed to Ahrimanes, but 
each is unwilling to be the victim. The guests are made 
to decide it. All declare Wells must be the sufferer. 
He accepts the mandate, and, while the others return to 
their old loves, he sinks into the ground through wreaths 
of red fire. 


fj. MH. GS. Pinafore. 


Opera in two acts by Sullivan. Libretto by Gilbert. 

Characters: The Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph Porter, 
K.C.B., First Lord of the Admiralty; Capt. Corcoran, 
commanding “H. M. 8. Pinafore;” Ralph Rackstraw, 
able seaman; Dick Deadeye, able seaman; Bill Bobstay, 
boatswain’s mate; Bob Becket, carpenter’s man; Tom 
Tucker, midshipmite; Sergeant of Marines; Josephine, 
the Captain’s daughter ; Hebe, Sir Joseph’s first cousin ; 
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Little Buttereup, a bumboat woman; First Lord’s 
sisters, his cousins, his aunts; sailors and marines. 

Place, the quarterdeck of His Majesty’s Ship Pina- 
fore. Time, Nineteenth Century. First produced at 
London in 1878. 

When first produced in London, in May, 1878, 
Pinafore, or The Lass that Loved a Sailor, attained such 
slight success that the management decided to take it off 
the boards. Its ultimate success was phenomenal. The 
first act opens on the deck of the ship as she lies in the 
harbor of Portsmouth. Little Buttercup comes on 
board and has a talk with Dick Deadeye, who is the 
villain of the piece, and with Ralph Rackstraw, who is 
called “The smartest lad in all the fleet.” Ralph is in 
love with Josephine, the Captain’s daughter. The Cap- 
tain appears in a mournful mood, his daughter having 
been cool to Sir Joseph Porter, K.C.B., who is to pro- 
pose to her that day. She tells the Captain that she 
loves just an ordinary sailor, but will never confess it 
this side of the grave. Sir Joseph, with a large follow- 
ing of his sisters, his cousins, and his aunts, arrives. 
His interview with the Captain and Josephine is with- 
out result, the girl declaring that she cannot love him. 
Soon after she meets Ralph, who reveals his love for 
her, but she rejects him with haughty pride. He then 
draws a pistol and swears he will kill himself, at which 
she admits her affection for him, and they lay plans for 
getting ashore to be married. Dick Deadeye overhears 
them and threatens to prevent their elopement. 

In the second act night has come on. Captain Cor- 
coran complains to the moon that everything is “at 
sixes and at sevens.” With this Little Buttercup sym- 
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pathizes, and shows indications of growing affection 
when he tells her he can be only a friend. At that she 
is angered and tells him a change is coming in his for- 
tunes. Here enters Sir Joseph to inform the Captain 
that Josephine has greatly disappointed him. Corcoran 
answers that the girl is, perhaps, dazzled by the knight’s 
rank, and that by convincing her that “love levels all 
ranks” everything will be made smooth. Sir Joseph at- 
tempts this, only succeeding in pleading his rival’s cause, 
and misunderstands her when she says she has _hesi- 
tated, but now hesitates no longer. Dick Deadeye be- 
trays her planned elopement. The Captain stops the 
young couple as they are stealing off, and demands to 
know what Josephine is going to do. Thereupon Ralph 
declares himself. The Captain is furious and swears. 
Sir Joseph hears him and orders him to his cabin, in- 
quiring what Ralph has done. The young man tells 
him, when Sir Joseph, in a rage, orders him to be taken 
to the ship’s dungeon. Then he pleads with Josephine, 
but Little Buttercup interferes and tells a secret. Long 
before then, when practicing “baby farming,” she had 
two infants in charge, one of high, the other of low de- 
gree. For some purpose she “mixed those babies up, 
and not a creature knew it.’ Now she comes to tell 
that Ralph was the patrician, and the other was the 
Captain. Hearing this, Sir Joseph sends for Ralph, 
gives him command of the Pinafore, and puts the Cap- 
tain in Ralph’s place. Then, as he cannot marry Jose- 
phine, he bestows her hand upon Ralph, while Captain 
Corcoran, who is now merely a seaman, takes for his 
mate the happy Little Buttercup. 

The complete freedom from coarseness, yet the bub- 
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bling fun and lively satire, make this one of the most 
charming musical comedies ever produced. More than 
in any other comic opera of distinction the chorus plays 
an important part in the action of the piece, closely fol- 
lowing and repeating the assertions of the principals in 
an amusingly grave way. 


@he Pirates of Penzance. 


Opera in two acts by Sullivan. Libretto by Gilbert. 

Characters: Maj.-Gen. Stanley, the Pirate King; 
Samuel, his lieutenant; Frederic, the pirate apprentice; 
the Sergeant of Police; Mabel, Edith, Kate, Isabel, Gen. 
Stanley’s daughters; Ruth, a pirate maid-of-all-work ; 
pirates, police, fishermen and fishwives. 

Place, a town on the coast of Cornwall. Time, Nine- 
teenth Century. First produced at London in 1880. 

The Pirates of Penzance, or The Slave of Duty, pro- 
duced in London in 1880, was popular in New York 
from the date of its American production on New 
Year’s Eve, 1879. The profits of the production in 
America were secured by the composer in writing the 
first act and scoring the entire opera in this country. 
He had only written the second act in England, and it 
had no orchestration, nor was the work published until 
after both Mr. Sullivan and Mr. Gilbert had returned 
to England. 

In the opening scene it appears that Frederic, the 
pirate apprentice, was to have been, by his father’s com- 
mand, apprenticed as a boy to a pilot, but that his nurse, 
Ruth, through mistake had him bound out to the Pirates 
of Penzance, noted for being very gentle and never in- 
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juring orphans, for the reason that they themselves were 
orphans. The pirates are making merry because Fred- 
eric has reached his twenty-first year. Now he is to 
leave them and seek other occupation. As he is depart- 
ing, Ruth begs him to marry her, and as he has never 
seen any other woman he consents. But soon after- 
wards he meets Gen. Stanley’s daughters. Immedi- 
ately he falls in love with Mabel, and repudiates Ruth 
as a deceiver. At this time the pirates meet the other 
girls, and propose to marry them. But upon the ar- 
rival of the General, who tells them that he, too, is an 
orphan, they retire and leave the girl free. 

In the second act the General is found in his baronial 
halls with his daughter. He regrets that he deceived 
the pirates with the statement that he was an orphan. 
Frederic, who is to lead an expedition to exterminate 
the pirates, comes to bid Mabel good-bye. Being left 
alone a moment, he is visited by the Pirate King and 
Ruth, who show him the papers that apprenticed him to 
them. By these he is bound to them until his twenty- 
first birthday, but as he was born on the 29th of Feb- 
ruary he has had but five birthdays. Being conscien- 
tious he feels that he must return to his old place. He 
tells them of the General’s deceit. This angers the gen- 
tle pirates, and they vow vengeance. ‘They come at 
night and carry off the General, but the police interfere 
and they are themselves sent off to jail. There they 
confess to being English noblemen, and upon swearing 
to relinquish their careers as pirates they are pardoned. 
This leads to Frederic’s release and his restoration to 
the unhappy Mabel. 
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Patience. 


Opera in two acts by Sullivan.. Libretto by Gilbert. 

Characters: Col. Calverley; Major Murgatroyd; 
lieutenant; the Duke of Dunstable; officers of Dragoon 
Guards; Reginald Bunthorne, a fleshly poet; Archibald 
Grosvenor, an idyllic poet; Bunthorne’s solicitor; Lady 
Angela, Lady Saphir, Lady Ella, Lady Jane, rapturous 
maidens; Patience, a dairymaid; guards, esthetic 
maidens. 

Place, Castle Bunthorne. Time, Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. First produced at London in 1881. 

Patience or Bunthorne’s Bride, like Trial by Jury, 
is a satire, the school of poetry led by Oscar Wilde and 
the faddist of aesthetic culture being the objects of the 
author’s keen sarcasm. The story is that of the effort 
to gain favor in woman’s eyes by the rivals Bonthorne, 
the esthetic poet, and Grosvenor, the idyllic. The 
first act discloses twenty love-sick maidens in shapeless 
gowns of indefinite tints, playing languidly upon 
stringed instruments and singing plaintively. Pa- 
tience, a buxom dairymaid, appears and makes fun of 
them, asking why they sob and sigh. She tells them. 
the Dragoon Guards will soon arrive, but they now 
scorn what would have taken their fancy a year ago. 
They sing at Bunthorne’s door. The guards arrive 
and see Bunthorne passing, followed by the twenty 
love-sick maidens, who watch as he composes a poem. 
He reads it to them after he has finished it, and they 
all go away without noticing the Dragoons, who depart 
in a rage. When by himself Bunthorne soliloquizes, 
admitting that he is a sham. Patience appears, and he 
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immediately makes love to her, but she is frightened. 
She runs to Lady Angela, who tells her what love is 
and that it is her duty to love someone. Then Pa- 
tience says she will fall in love before she goes to bed. 
Just here Grosvenor, the idyllic poet, enters. In child- 
hood he and Patience were playmates, and she falls in 
love with him at once, but he remains indifferent. Bun- 
thorne, with garlands twined about him, led by his 
maidens, puts himself up to be drawn as a lottery prize. 
Patience interrupts the drawing, snatches away the 
paper and says she will be Bunthorne’s wife. He ac- 
cepts with alacrity. Then the maidens turn to the 
Dragoons, but go over to Grosvenor when he comes. In 
him Bunthorne sees a rival, and threatens him with “a 
hideous doom.” 

In the second act comes Jane, cast in the heroic, an- 
tique mould. She sits by the water, mourning over the 
fickle maidens’ desertion of Bunthorne, who is content 
with a milkmaid. Grosvenor enters with the bevy of 
girls, of whom he is now tired. But they soon leave 
him, and Patience enters to tell him she loves him, but 
that it is her duty to love Bunthorne, so that she can- 
not belong to another. Bunthorne strolls in, Jane fol- 
lowing and clinging to him in spite of the poet’s effort 
to get rid of her. He finally goes off with Jane, because 
of his jealousy of Patience’s regard for Grosvenor. 
Now the Dragoons begin to win the maidens’ attention, 
and the groups of xsthetes are divided against each 
other. Bunthorne and Grosvenor meeting, each accuses 
the other of taking all the ladies’ attentions. Grosvenor 
declares that he would be glad to learn how he might 
make himself less attractive. Bunthorne tells him he 
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must alter his style of conversation, cut his hair, part 
it at the back and wear commonplace clothes. The 
other at first protests, but being threatened with Bun- 
thorne’s curses he agrees. When it is found that Gros- 
venor has become commonplace the maidens say that 
if he has given up aesthetics, they may do so too. 
Patience thinks the same, and deserts Bunthorne for - 
Grosvenor. The maidens find lovers among the dra- 
goons, and antique Jane goes over to the Duke. Bun- 
thorne is therefore left without any bride but “ the lily 
in his medieval hand.” | 


Bolanthe. 


Opera in two acts by Sullivan. Libretto by Gilbert. 

Characters: Lord Chancellor; Earl of Mountararat ; 
Earl Tollaller; Private Willis, of the Grenadier 
Guards; Strephon, an Arcadian shepherd; Iolanthe, 
a fairy; Strephon’s mother; Queen of the Fairies; 
Celia, Lelia, Fleta, fairies; Phyllis, an Arcadian shep- 
herdess and ward in Chancery; dukes, marquises, earls, 
viscounts, barons and fairies. 

Place, Arcady, and at Westminster. Time, 1700. 
First produced at London in 1882. 

Aready is the scene of the first act of Jolanthe or 
The Peer and the Peri. ITolanthe has offended the 
Queen of the fairies by marrying a mortal, and has 
been exiled for life, but having been away now twenty 
years is pardoned and returns. She tells of her mar- 
riage and of her son who is half-mortal, half-fairy. 
He is a shepherd, betrothed to Phyllis. Here Stre- 
phon appears to tell Lolanthe that the Lord Chancellor 
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forbids his marrying Phyllis, though he means to do 
so notwithstanding. He curses his estate of fairyhood, 
but is comforted by the Queen, who promises that she 
will let him be a candidate for a borough she controls, 
and he shall be returned to Parliament for the Liberal- 
Conservatives. Strephon, meeting Phyllis, begs her 
not to delay marrying him, for the Lord Chancellor 
may himself want her, as do many of the other lords. 
Even now the lords are meeting to decide which shall 
have the girl, since the Lord Chancellor has relinquished 
her. The girl is called, but will not listen to any of 
them, saying that she loves Strephon, who now enters. 
Out march the lords then in a dignified way, but the 
Lord Chancellor separates the lovers and commands 
Phyllis to go away, refusing Strephon her hand. The 
youth then appeals to his fairy mother, and the case 
is laid before the Queen. Meanwhile, the peers come 
back, leading Phyllis, who hears something said be- 
tween Iolanthe and Strephon that causes her to believe 
he is unfaithful, and she repudiates him. He tries to 
tell her that Iolanthe is his mother, but she does not 
believe it and offers herself to one of the peers. Stre- 
phon then entreats the Queen to help him. She threat- 
ens the peers with vengeance, and declares that Stre- 
phon shall enter Parliament. The lords beg mercy of 
the Queen, and Phyllis entreats Strephon to forgive 
her, but he throws her off. 

Westminster is the scene of the second act. Strephon, 
now in Parliament, is carrying everything before him. 
Phyllis has become engaged to two lords at once, and 
is unable to decide which to marry, while they are 
equally unable to make up their minds. The Lord 
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Chancellor concludes to bring his own suit to the 
issue, but Strephon at last proves to Phyllis his birth, 
and her suspicions are at rest. Then Iolanthe admits 
that the Lord Chancellor is her husband, and enters a 
plea for Strephon. Her confession causes her to be 
condemned to death for having broken her fairy vow, 
but the fairies all confess to having married peers, and 
as it is manifestly impossible to have them all killed, 
the Queen looks for a husband for herself. She finds 
Private Willis in the palace yard and takes him. Then 
all the fairies’ husbands appear and everything “ goes 
merry as a marriage bell.” 


Princess Fda. 


Opera in three acts by Sullivan. Libretto by Gilbert. 

Characters: King Hildebrand; Hilarion, his son; 
Cyril, Florian, Hilarion’s friends; King Gama; Avac, 
Guron, Scynthius, Gama’s sons; Princess Ida, Gama’s 
daughter; Lady Blanche, professor of Abstract Science; 
Lady Psyche, professor of Humanities; Melissa, Lady 
Blanche’s daughter; Sacharissa, Chloe, Ada, graduates ; 
soldiers, courtiers, girl graduates, “daughters of the 
plough ” and others. 

Place, King Hildebrand’s palace and Castle Ada- 
mant. Time, Nineteenth Century. First produced at 
London in 1884. 

The first act of Princess Ida, or Castle Adamant, 
opens at the palace of King Hildebrand, when the 
courtiers are expecting King Gama and Princess Ida, 
who is to be given in marriage to Hildebrand’s son. 
But Gama arrives without Ida. He explains to the 
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King that she is president of a woman’s university at 
Castle Adamant. Then Gama’s three sons are taken 
prisoners and incarcerated until the girl shall make 
her appearance. Meantime the King’s son and his two 
friends, Cyril and Florian, resolve to go to Castle 
Adamant and see if they cannot influence the Princess. 

In the second act Castle Adamant is shown with the 
pupils in Socratic discourse by Lady Psyche and Lady 
Blanche. The latter desires to get the university under 
her control. The young men climb the walls, and in 
the grounds find some academic gowns, which they don. 
Meeting the Princess they pass themselves off as girls 
who wish to enter the institution. She consents to 
receive them if they will conform to the rules. They 
do so, but are dismayed to find that one rule compels 
them to give all their love to the hundred girl students 
in the university. Presently they meet Lady Psyche. 
She recognizes her brother Florian, and they tell her 
their secret. Lady Blanche’s daughter overhears them; 
she is delighted with these, the first men she has seen, 
and with the romance, and tells her mother, but begs 
Lady Blanche not to speak of it, for if the king’s son 
wins his suit the presidency of the University may come 
to her mother. But at the luncheon table the Princess 
finds that her guests are men, and she flies. Crossing 
a bridge she falls into the water. Hilarion saves her, 
but that does not appease her anger, and she orders 
that all three be arrested. A tumult arises without the 
walls. It is the King with an army and his four 
hostages. He gives the Princess until the morrow 
to give Hilarion his freedom and marry him. 

A scene of the Princess and pupils preparing to de- 
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fend themselves opens the last act, but their courage 
leaves them. Gama suggests that his three sons shall 
compete with Hilarion and his two friends in a con- 
test to decide the matter. Gama’s sons are defeated. 
The Princess then surrenders and agrees to marry Hi- 
larion. Lady Psyche takes Cyril, Melissa is made 
happy with Florian, and the presidency of the Uni- 
versity, presumably, goes to Lady Blanche. 


Che Mikads. 


Opera in two acts by Sullivan. Libretto by Gilbert. 

Characters: Mikado of Japan; Nanki-Poo, his son, 
disguised as a minstrel, in love with Yum-Yum; Ko-Ko, 
Lord High Executioner of Titipu; Pooh-Bah, Lord High 
Everything Else; Pish-Tush, a noble lord; Yum-Yum, 
Pitti-Sing, Peep-Bo, three sisters, wards of Ko-Ko; 
Katisha, an elderly lady in love with Nanki-Poo; school- 
girls, nobles, guards and coolies. 

Place, Japan. Time, Nineteenth Century. First 
produced at London in 1885. 

The Mikado, or The Town of Titipu, is probably 
the most popular of the Sullivan-Gilbert operas, with 
the possible exception of Pnafore. 

Nanki-Poo, in love with Yum-Yum, the ward of the 
tailor Ko-Ko, who is Lord High Executioner, learns 
that she is betrothed to her guardian. Pooh-Bah, who 
is “‘the retailer of state secrets at a low figure,” tells him 
this, but Nanki-Poo secures an interview with his sweet- 
heart in which he confesses to her that he is the Mikado’s 
son, disguised in the hope of escaping punishment for 
refusing to marry Katisha. The marriage plans of 
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Ko-Ko are changed by a message from the Mikado tell- 
ing him that he has failed in performing the duties of 
his office, and that unless an execution takes place within 
a month he will be degraded. Nanki-Poo agrees to be 
beheaded if he may marry Yum-Yum and live the inter- 
vening month with her. This is agreed to, and arrange- 
ments for the wedding go on. 

As the second act opens Yum-Yum is preparing for 
the ceremony. She has a talk with Nanki-Poo, which 
Ko-Ko interrupts to tell her that when a married man 
is executed his wife has to be burned alive. This rather 
staggers Yum-Yum, while Nanki-Poo, to save her, de- 
clares he will that day perform the Happy Despatch, or 
hari-kari. But this would be dangerous for Ko-Ko, so 
he arranges to swear falsely that Nanki-Poo has been 
beheaded. The Mikado unexpectedly arrives on the 
scene. Ko-Ko makes the statement he had planned to 
make, but terrible things threaten when the Mikado 
tells him that he has executed the heir to the kingdom 
and must himself suffer torture for it. However, 
Nanki-Poo opportunely appears and Ko-Ko is pardoned 
by marrying Katisha, while pretty Yum-Yum is allowed 
to have her Nanki-Poo. 


Ruddygore. 


Opera in two acts by Sullivan. Libretto by Gilbert. 
Characters: Robin Oakapple, a young farmer; 
Richard Dauntless, his foster-brother and man-o’-war’s 
man; Sir Despard Murgatroyd, the wicked baronet; 
Old Adam Goodheart, Robin’s faithful servant; Rose 
Maybud, a village maiden; Mad Margaret; Dame Han- 
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nah, Rose’s aunt; Zorah, Ruth, professional brides- 
maids; six Murgatroyd ghosts; Sir Roderick Murga- 
troyd, twenty-first baronet; officers, ancestors and pro- 
fessional bridesmaids. 

Place, Cornwall. Time, Nineteenth Century. First 
produced at London in 1887. 

Ruddygore, or The Witch’s Curse, is a satire on the 
old English melodramas. The scene of the first act is in 
Cornwall, where the first baronets of the Murgatroyds 
persecuted witches for pastime, and committed other 
crimes. Hannah sings a legend prophecy that every 
Murgatroyd will die “with sinning cloyed.” The last 
of the name wants to avoid this fate, so secludes him- 
self, takes the name of Robin Oakapple, and lives in 
Rederring, a Cornish village. He is a shy, modest fel- 
low, in love with Rose, a foundling, and a very discreet 
girl, But his love-making does not progress, and his 
foster-brother, who is a man-o’-war’s man, returning 
from sea and feeling sorry for Robin, offers to help his 
cause by pleading with Rose. Instead, though, of speak- 
ing for his brother, he puts in a plea for himself, and 
Rose accepts him, to Robin’s chagrin. Yet he gener- 
ously upholds Richard’s claim. The younger brother of 
Robin, Sir Despard, now appears, and Richard tells him 
that the brother he supposed to be dead is in existence. 
He then claims Robin as the elder, whereupon Rose 
shows a liking for Sir Despard, while Mad Margaret, a 
girl he has ill-treated while under the Murgatroyd curse, 
claims him for her own. 

The second act shows the picture gallery of Ruddy- 
gore Castle, where Robin and his faithful servant Adam 
are walking about, the one now Sir Ruthven, and the 
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other under a new name, Gideon Crawle. Sir Ruthven 
is under a curse, and wants Gideon to tell him of some 
crime he can commit every day. The various baronets 
who have been under the curse come to life, and declare 
that Robin will die in agony unless he steals some fair 
lady. Then it is revealed that the Baron of Ruddygore 
can die only if he refuses to commit a. crime daily, 
otherwise he commits suicide. Therefore none of them 
aught to have died at all, and so they all come back, to 
the happiness of the professional bridesmaids, and Rose 
and Robin are at last united. 


Che Weomen of the Guard. 


Opera in two acts by Sullivan. Libretto by Gilbert. 

Characters: Sir Richard Cholmondeley, lieutenant 
of the Tower; Col. Fairfax, under sentence of death; 
Sergt. Meryll, of the Yeomen of the Guard; Leonard 
Meryll, his son; Jack Point, a strolling jester; Wilfred 
Shadbolt, head jailer of the Tower; Headsman; Elsie 
Maynard, a strolling singer; Phebe Meryll, Sergt. 
Meryll’s daughter; Dame Carruthers, housekeeper to 
the Tower; Kate, her niece; Yeomen of the Guard, gen- 
tlemen and citizens. 

Place, Tower Green, London. Time, the Sixteenth 
Century. First produced at London in 1888. 

At the beginning of The Yeomen of the Guard, or 
The Merry Man and his Maid, Col. Fairfax has twice 
saved the life of Sergeant Meryll, so that the Sergeant 
and his daughter Phebe are eager to help him when he 
is under death sentence for practicing sorcery. Leonard 
Meryll has been appointed Yeoman of the Guard, and 
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he agrees to allow Fairfax to take his place in the ranks. » 
The prisoner is brought to the Tower, and says he is 
ready to die, but begs that since he has been condemned 
by the efforts of a kinsman who will inherit his estates 
if he dies unmarried, that someone be found who will 
marry him at once. Elsie Maynard just then comes 
along with Jack Point, a jester. She, for a goodly sum, 
agrees to marry Fairfax blindfolded if she can leave im- 
mediately after the ceremony. The marriage takes 
place. Then comes the difficulty of getting in to Fair- 
fax a Yeoman’s uniform, for the keys are kept by Wil- 
fred. But he is in love with Phebe, and the girl man- 
ages to steal the keys, lets Fairfax out and puts the keys 
back before Wilfred misses them. The first act closes 
when the executioner has arrived and is waiting for the 
prisoner. | 

The second act opens with Dame Carruthers and civ- 
ilians berating the jailers for allowing the prisoner to 
get away. Point arranges with Wilfred that if the lat- 
ter will shoot off his arquebus and declare that he has 
killed Fairfax, he shall become a jester, the height of 
his ambition. The shot is heard, and Wilfred and 
Point report to the governor that Fairfax has been 
killed. Dame Carruthers enters, and informs Meryll 
that from what she has heard Elsie say in her sleep, she 
. believes it was Fairfax she married. In order to test 
her, Fairfax makes love to her in Point’s name, but in 
so doing falls in love with her himself. At this time 
Leonard comes in with a pardon that Fairfax’s kinsman 
had kept back. Free at last, Fairfax claims Elsie, 
Phebe accepts Wilfred, and the Sergeant is made happy 
by Dame Carruthers. 
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he @Gondoliers. 

Opera in two acts by Sullivan. Libretto by Gilbert. 

Characters: Duke of Plaza-Toro, a grandee of 
Spain; Luiz, his attendant; Don Alhambra del Bolero, 
the Grand Inquisitor; Duchess of Plaza-Toro; Casilda, 
her daughter; Tessa; Gianetta; gondoliers, contadine, 
men-at-arms, heralds and pages. 

Place, Venice. Time, 1750. First produced at Lon- 
don in 1889. 

The Gondoliers, or The King of Barataria, being the 
last opera that Gilbert and Sullivan wrote together, has 
an interest apart from that of art, although it is, per- 
haps, the finest of all their compositions. As the first 
act opens the contadine are making garlands for Marco 
and Giuseppe, two favorite gondoliers, who are to select 
brides. Neither has a preference, so they are blind- 
folded, and Tessa falls to one, Gianetta to the other. Off 
they all dance, just as a gondola arrives bringing the 
Spanish Duke, the Duchess, their daughter and attend- 
ant. The Duke, awaiting an interview with the Grand 
Inquisitor, tells his daughter why he has come. While 
she was still a babe a marriage by proxy was performed 
between her and the baby son of the King of Barataria. 
But the King turned Methodist, and the Inquisitor in 
revenge caused the boy husband to be stolen and carried 
to Venice. Now the King having died, they can pro- 
claim his successor the husband of the girl, which 
will make Casilda a queen. 

At the audience granted by the Inquisitor he tells the 
ducal family that the husband is now a gondolier, and 
that the person who had charge of him when he was a 
child had “such a terrible taste for tippling” that he 
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couldn’t tell which of the two boys that he brought up 
was his own, and which the one entrusted to him. But 
the nurse, who is the mother of Luiz, the Duke’s at- 
tendant, would know this, and she should be made to 
tell by putting her to the torture. Soon after this the 
Inquisitor comes across the gondoliers, Marco and 
Guiseppe, and thinks that one or the other of them is 
the King; but as he cannot tell which, he arranges that 
both shall reign until the question of identity can be 
solved by the nurse. So they bid good-bye to their wives 
and start for Barataria. 

Tn the second act the two kings are enthroned. They 
are engaged cleaning the crown and the sceptre, and 
their friends are playing cards, when suddenly Tessa 
and Gianetta arrive, to the delight of the kings, who 
give them a feast and ball. The Inquisitor interrupts 
this, telling them that the Duke and his daughter are 
coming, Casilda to claim one of them as her husband. 
Tessa and Gianetta, finding that they cannot be queens, 
begin to weep, but the Inquisitor comforts them with the 
assurance that as the foster-mother is in the torture- 
chamber they will soon know their fate. Now comes the 
confession that traitors came to steal the Prince left in 
the nurse’s charge, so she substituted her own son and 
kept the Prince hidden, bringing him up as Luiz, who 
is, therefore, the King’s son. So it is Luiz who ascends 
the throne with his queen Casilda, and the two gondo- 
hers return to their happy wives. 


Svanhoe. 


Opera in four acts by Sullivan. Libretto adapted 
by Julian Sturgis from Scott’s nove? of the same name. 
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Characters; Richard Lion Heart, King of Eng- 
land; Prince John, his brother; Cedric, a noble Saxon; 
Wilfred of Ivanhoe, his son; Lady Rowena, his ward; 
De Beaumanoir, grand master; De Bois Gilbert, com- 
mander of the Knights Templars; De Bracy, a Nor- 
man knight; Brother Tuck, a hermit; Locksley, leader 
of the outlaws; Isaac of York, a Jew; Rebecca, his 
daughter; Ulrica; Wamba, a fool; Oswald, chamber- 
lain of Cedric; retainers of Richard and Cedric. 

Place, England. Time, end of the Twelfth Century. 
First produced at London in 1891. 

Cedric, a Saxon prince, while entertaining his re- 
tainers at a banquet, expresses his dislike for the Nor- 
mans, who are now ruling England. Two Normans, 
Bois Gilbert and De Bracy, ask refuge for the night. 
Then comes, asking the same boon, Isaac’ of York, a 
Jew, and an unknown pilgrim. Cedric’s beautiful 
ward, Rowena, enters veiled. The knights and the 
pugrim relate their adventures in the lists. The pil- 
grim is Cedrie’s son, Ivanhoe, who has incurred his 
father’s displeasure by daring to raise his eyes to Lady 
Rowena. The two Normans plan to abduct the 
princess. 

Rowena requests the pilgrim to give her news of 
Ivanhoe, whom she loves, and the latter, before he de- 
parts, warns the Jew of the plot to capture him for 
ransom. In return he is given arms and armor for 
the journey. 

During the contests a “black knight” is proclaimed 
victor. He is King Richard in disguise. The usurp- 
ing king, his brother John, is worried over the rumor 
that Richard is in England. Ivanhoe, also, wins in a 
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‘contest with Bois Gilbert, and is rewarded by Rowena. 
When he is recognized by the people there is general 
rejoicing, but Cedric angrily turns from him. 
King Richard, while eating and singing with Brother 
Tuck in the hermitage, receives news from Locksley 
and the other outlaws of the capture of Cedric, Rowena, 
Ivanhoe and Rebecca, and hastens to Castle Torquil- 
stone to release them from the Normans. There the 
Templar tries in vain to win the affections of Rebecca, 
who has fallen in love with Ivanhoe, whose wounds 
she is tending. | 
~ Ulrica, who has been kept a prisoner in the castle by 
the licentious Templar, although erazed, warns Re- 
becea of her fate, and sets fire to the castle while it is 
being stormed by the black knight. The captives are 
saved, and the black knight, now known as the king, 
reconciles Cedric with his son, and gains his consent 
to Ivanhoe’s marriage with Rowena. When the Temp- 
lars capture Rebecca and accuse her of witchcraft, 
Ivanhoe, still ill, appears as her champion and slays 
Gilbert. The King then abolishes the order of the 
Templars. 


he Rose of Persia. 


Opera in two acts by Sullivan. Libretto by Basil 
Hood. 

Characters; The Sultan of Persia; Hassan, a 
philanthropist; Yussuf, a story-teller; Abdallah, a 
priest; the Grand Vizier; the Physician-in-chief; the 
Royal Executioner; the Sultana Zubeydeh; Dancing 
Sunbeam. 


Place, Persia. Time, the Middle Ages. First pro- 
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duced in London in 1899. First produced in New 
York at Daly’s Theatre on September 6, 1900. 

Abu-E] Hassan is a much married man. We find 
him smoking the peaceful hubble-bubble in the moon- 
lit court of his house, surrounded by comely damsels 
who call him lord and master. Nothing delights Has- 
san so much as the company of the city’s rag-tag and 
bobtail, and each evening he gathers around him in his 
mansion a motly crowd of beggars, much to the dis- 
gust of Dancing Sunbeam, his oldest wife, who longs 
to figure in an exalted social sphere. On this partic- 
ular night other personages arrive. Of these the 
leader is the Sultana Subeydeh, who, aided by three of 
her slaves, is masquerading as a dancing girl. The 
inquisitive eye of Yussuf, a professional story-teller, 
discovers that the party are no more than amateurs. 
Hassan sees in them a means of affording entertain- 
ment for his tattered guests, and so before long the 
Sultana and her companions are singing and dancing 
for the delight of a crew of mendicants. 

A scheming priest appears, with instructions to bring 
before the Sultan examples of these guests who nightly 
hold revel beneath the eccentric Hassan’s roof. He 
discovers something of the truth of the escapade, and 
threatens to inform the Sultan of a circumstance which 
would not only cause the Sultana to be handed over to 
the Royal Executioner, but would also bring Hassan’s 
head tumbling from his shoulders. What is to become 
of them? Sunbeam tells them in song. As for Has- 
san, he resigns himself to his fate, but hastens to steep 
his senses in forgetfulness by taking a full dose of 
bhang. So it happens that the Sultan, coming with 
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his suite to the house, disguised as a dancing Dervish, 
finds the whimsical Hassan under the exalting influ- 
ence of the drug, and convinced that he is the Sultan. 
His Majesty enters into the jest, and forthwith the 
stupefied man is borne to the palace, while the Sultana 
and the companions of her frolic are left in doubt as 
to their fate, when the monarch learns all. 

In due course the sleeper awakes amid new and splen- 
did surroundings, and is hailed by the court as Sultan. 
But he is not allowed to wear his borrowed plumes long. 
Abdallah, the priest, appears, and tells the Sultan the 
tale of the pretending dancing girls, and the monarch 
quicky deposes Hassan from his high estate. Natu- 
rally the talk is once more of punishment and behead- 
ing. But the most clear-witted of the Sultana’s slaves 
tells a lie for her mistress. She it was who visited 
Hassan, but the object was merely to secure the finish 
of a brilliantly interesting tale which the gentleman 
was relating to her to be duly passed on to the Sul- 
tana. ‘‘ Well,” says the Sultan, “Tl hear the story 
myself. Only let the ending be a happy one.” The 
crafty philanthropist begins a story of his own life, and 
asks how he can end it happily when his head is to be 
cut off. So the Sultan forgives him. 


Cellier, 


‘Alfred Cellier was born in London on December 
1, 1844. He was the pupil of Helmore and a cho- 
rister of St. James’ Chapel Royal. In 1862 he be- 
came conductor of concerts and of the Belfast Philhar- 
monic Society. Alfred Cellier was long associated 
with Sir Arthur Sullivan in the production of the se- 
ries of light operas written by him and Gilbert, and 
passed considerable time in America and Australia 
on business connected with the production of the operas. 
He was himself a composer of talent, and is best known 
for his opera Dorothy, first produced in London at the 
Gaiety Theatre during the season of 1886-7. 

Others of Alfred Cellier’s compositions are the op- 
eras Charity Begins at Home (1870); The Sultan of 
Mocha; The Tower of London; Nell Gwynne; Bella 
Donna; The Foster-brothers; Doras Dream; The 
Spectre Knight; After All; In the Sulks (1880); 
The Carp (1886); Mrs. Jaramie’s Genie (1888) ; and 
also a grand opera, Pandora, which was produced in 
Boston in 1881, but was only moderately successful. 

Cellier was English-born, but was of French extrac- 
tion, and his music, light and ephemeral, but pos- 
sessed of Gallic charm, betrays his origin. He died 
in London in 1891. 
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Dorothp. 

Opera in three acts by Cellier. Libretto by Stephen- 
son. 

Characters: Dorothy Bantam, Squire Bantam’s 
daughter; Lydia Hawthorne, her cousin; Priscilla 
Privett, a widow; Phyllis, Tuppet’s daughter; Geoffrey 
Wilder, Bantam’s nephew; Harry Sherwood, Wilder’s 
chum; Squire Bantam, of Chanticleer Hall; Lurcher, 
a sheriff’s officer; Tuppet, the village landlord; Tom 
Grass, in love with Phyllis; farm hands, hop-pickers 
and _ ballet. 

Place, Kent, England. Time, the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. First produced at London in 1886. 

The scene of a hop-field, with a chorus and dance of 
hop-pickers, opens the first act. Presently Dorothy 
the squire’s daughter, enters, masquerading in peasant 
dress. While waiting on the landlord’s guests, she loses 
her heart to the owner of a horse that has cast a shoe. 
Her cousin, Lydia Hawthorne, likewise disguised, also 
falls in love, but with another guest. Each lover re- 
ceives from his sweetheart a ring, and swears he will 
never part with the gift, but at a ball that same eve- 
ning they give the rings to ladies of quality, who are in 
fact Dorothy and Lydia in their own characters. 

The girls upon leaving their lovers assume the parts 
of burglars and rob the Squire. In her disguise Dor- 
othy challenges her lover; he accepts, but acts the cow- 
ard and explanations ensue. Complications arise from 
the mistakes of the sheriff’s officer, Lurcher, who has 
come from London to collect a bill from Wilder. Fi- 
nally the two gentlemen are respectively married to the 


two girls, and there is a dual wedding at Chanticleer 
Hall. 


SMackensie. 


Alexander Campbell Mackenzie was born in Edin- 
burgh in 1847. He was pure Highland on both sides— 
as much a Celt as Bach and Handel were Teutons. In 
his early youth the artistic tendencies evinced by the boy 
were unmistakable, yet until he was ten years old his 
father came to no decision in favor of either the painter’s 
or the musician’s art, for each of which young Macken- 
zie showed aptitude. At length, however, he was placed 
with George Hausmann, the violinist, and Johann 
Durrner, the composer, for study. The latter became 
the sole guardian of the boy, and practically decided his 
future. 

In the little town of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, in 
Germany, not far from the celebrated musical centre, 
Weimar, made influential by Liszt, the young Scotch- 
man entered as a private pupil in the house of the Stadt- 
musiker, a professor at the High School, who had been 
a pupil of Spohr. Mackenzie made sufficient progress in 
his studies to enable him to enter the ducal orchestra. 
He then began the study of musical theory with Stein, 
and continued his violin work with Ulrich. After hav- 
ing spent some years in this atmosphere it was thought 
best that he should return and continue his violin study 
under Sainton, who had been his father’s master, and in 
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1861 he returned to Edinburgh. While studying 
with Sainton he supported himself by violin playing. 
He won the King’s Scholarship in 1862, and from 1865 
was teacher of music in Scotland. 

In 1883 Mackenzie brought out his first opera, 
Colomba, with a libretto derived from Merimée. This 
tale of morbid personal pride, of passion for blood 
and revenge, interested him as a story, and he studied 
it until he felt his work of assimilation was complete. 
As Walter Pater has pointed out, the interest of the 
book is that it allows us to watch the action of this ma- 
lignant power on Colomba’s brother, Orso della Rabbia, 
as it discovers, rouses, concentrates to the leaping point, 
in the somewhat weakly diffused nature of the youth, the 
dormant elements of a dark humor akin to her own. 
From the first, Colomba, with “voice soft and musical,” 
is at his side, gathering every accident and echo and 
circumstance—the very slightest cireumstance—into the 
chain of necessity which draws him to the action every- 
one at home expects of him as the head of his race. 

It is a most dramatic, engrossing and captivating 
story. The taciturn and sullen nature of the Corsican 
is over it all. This was the point for the musician to 
grasp, equally with the musical expression of the out- 
ward scenes and actions of the story, and this we have 
musically expressed. In the prelude itself are the four 
leading themes of the opera: (1) the Vendetta, or 
Revenge motive; (2) the “Vocero,” or lament; (3) the 
“love” motive; and (4) the Prayer which in the closing 
scene is sung over Colomba’s dead body. This prelude 
is a beautiful piece of workmanship. Its themes are 
distinctive, and they are admirably contrasted. The 
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same applies throughout the work. But the subtlety, 
the repressed fatality, does not seem to have been fully 
grasped by the composer; if so, he has failed to ade- 
quately realize its musical expression. On the other 
hand, its detail, in some respects its design and its: 
graphic power, are not to be surpassed. It is, before all, 
music to be studied and admired. 

Following the production of Colomba, the composer 
collaborated with Hueffer in writing The Troubadour. 
The libretto of the opera was considered to be quite 
“Impossible” for good musical illustration, and, al- 
though produced by the Carl Rosa Opera Company, it 
was only moderately successful, and was not felt to be 
in any way representative of the composer. 

Since his earliest visit to Italy, made when a very 
young man, Mackenzie has preferred it to his native 
country, and has made his home there, returning to 
England only when necessary to the performance of his 
professional duties. 

Several years ago Mackenzie completed the score of 
an opera on the subject of Dickens’ Cricket on the 
Hearth. He has composed a great number of vocal 
and instrumental pieces, including Cervantes, an over- 
ture; the orchestral ballad, La Belle Dame Sans Merci; 
a Vem Creatur Spiritus ; the oratorio, Rose of Sharon; 
the cantata, The Brook, and many others. 


Colomba. 


Opera in four acts by Mackenzie. Libretto adapted 
by Francis Hueffer from Prosper Merimée’s story of 
the same name. 
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Characiers: Orso Della Rebbia; Count Nevers, gov- 
ernor of Corsica; Lydia, his daughter; Colomba, sister 
of Orso; Guiseppi Barracini, his younger brother; 
Chilina ; soldiers, Corsicans, gentlemen of the governor’s 

suite. 
_ Place. Corsica. Time, Eighteenth Century. First 
produced at London in 1883. 

Orso Della Rebbia, a young Corsican captain in the 
French army, returns to his native country in the com- 
pany of Count Nevers, the governor, and his daughter 
Lydia, with whom Orso is in love. He is met at Ajaccio 
by his sister Colomba, who speedily acquaints him with 
the sole object of her thoughts, namely, that he shall at 
once execute vengeance on the suspected murderers. of 
their father, the two brothers Barracini, their hereditary 
enemies. But Orso is not disposed to undertake the mat- 
ter without direct proof, and is further dissuaded from 
it by Lydia. All, save the latter, proceed to the village 
of Pietrana, the home of the Della Rebbia and the Bar- 
racini families, whom in the second act the Count en- 
deavors to reconcile. The heads of the houses are about 
to shake hands, when Colomba appears, and openly ac- 
cuses Guiseppe Barracini of killing her father. She 
brings forward as witness one Savelli, a brigand, who 
is able to produce proof of the murder. This satisfies 
- Orso, and he challenges his enemies to meet him in open 
fight, refusing to seek vendetta in cold blood. 

In the next act, however, while Orso is waiting on 
the road to meet Lydia he is accosted by Guiseppe, and 
suddenly, at a signal from the latter, Orso is fired at. 
The shot hits him in the left arm. With the right he 
raises his gun and shoots down Barracini, whose 
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brother, raising his head above the wall, receives the 
contents of Orso’s second barrel. Each shot having 
proved fatal, Orso escapes with the brigand and his 
daughter into the bush. Hither in the last act come 
Colomba and Lydia, and, after a scene of recrimination 
and reconciliation between the lovers, the soldiers come 
to arrest Orso. The Count, however, arrives in time to 
direct the release of Orso, and promises to establish his 
innocence. Thus Orso and Lydia are made happy, but 
Colomba has been mortally wounded in the skirmish 
with the soldiers, and dies as the curtain falls. 
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PNrthur Goring Thomas. 


Arthur Goring Thomas was born at Ratton, near 
Eastborne, Surrey, England, on November 21, 1851. 
He began the serious study of music only after he had 
grown up, studying thorough-bass with Doctor Buch, 
precentor of the Norwich Cathedral in 1871. 

Later, during a visit to Madeira, he decided to be- 
come a musician, and, going at once to Paris, studied 
composition and theory with Durand, and profited by 
an acquaintance with Tschaikovski, Gounod and Mas- 
senet, being so strongly influenced by the latter two 
that suggestions of their style may be discovered in all 
his writings. On his return to England Thomas en- 
tered the Royal Academy of Music, and became the 
pupil of Sir Arthur Sullivan. He won the Lucas com- 
position prize in 1879 and 1880. From Albert Ran- 
degger, conductor of the Norwich Festival, he received 
his first commission, and produced The Sun Worship- 
pers, a cantata which was successful. His first opera, 
The Light of the Harem, selections from which were 
given at the Royal Academy, led to an order for 
another opera from the Carl Rosa Company. He 
accordingly composed the popular Hsmeralda, the lib- 
retto by Marzials and Randegger, which was success- 
fully produced in 1888. This was followed in 1885 
by Nadesha, the libretto by Julian Sturgis, upon a 
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Russian subject. There was much charming music 
in this opera, but the libretto was uninteresting, and 
the success of the work never equalled that of Hs- 
meralda. The most attractive part of Nadesha was 
the delightfully quaint and original ballet music, to 
which local color was given by clever orchestration and 
the ingenious use of Russian rhythms. 

The last dramatic composition of Thomas was a light 
opera called The Golden Web, which, although unfin- 
ished at his death, was produced at London in 1893. 
His posthumous work, The Swan and the Skylark, a 
cantata orchestrated by Sir Charles Villiers Stanford, 
was given in England in 1894. Thomas wrote a 
number of delightful songs, and it is no doubt only 
owing to his early death that the list of his com- 
positions is not longer. In 1891 he had an accident 
which seriously affected his mind, and less than a year 
later he committed suicide. 

The writings of Arthur Goring Thomas were indi- 
vidual and full of promise of greater excellence. He 
was looked upon as a rising English composer, and his 
sudden death was deplored by all those interested in 
the development of a national English school of music. 
Although he had fine dramatic feeling of a distinctive 
character, and the rare power of portraying the different 
traits of his operatic personages, yet he was never able 
to shake off the influence of his early training, and, as 
he himself admitted, was almost unduly French in his 
ideas and modes of expression. As a man he was 
most lovable, and of an exceedingly sensitive nature. 
Had he lived it is probable that he would have added 
much that was valuable to British music. 
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Esmeraldo. 


Opera in four acts by Thomas. Libretto by Alberto 
Randegger and Theodore Marzials. 

Characters: Esmeralda, a Gypsy; Phebus de 
Chateaupers, an officer; Clande Frolia, a profligate 
priest; Quasimodo, the bell-ringer of Notre Dame; 
Fleur-de-Lys, betrothed to Phebus; Madame Lois, her 
governess; Marquis de Chevreuse; Gringoire, a poet; 
Clopin, king of the beggars. 

Place, Paris. Time, the Fifteenth Century. First 
produced in London in 1883. 

This opera is founded upon Victor Hugo’s Notre 
Dame de Paris. In the first act Gringoire, the poet, 
is about to be put to death by the mob of Parisian 
beggars, chiefly because he is a poet; but he is offered 
his life on condition that he marry one of the crowd. 
He refuses, but Elmeralda, a dancing girl, appears and 
volunteers to take him, privately telling him that it is 
only a form to save his life. 

A little later Claude Frolia, a monk, who has fallen 
in love with Esmerelda, attempts to carry her off with 
the aid of Quasimodo, a hunchback; but she is rescued 
by Pheebus of the King’s Guard. Phebus and Esmer- 
alda immediately fall in love. Frolia has escaped, but 
Quasimodo has been taken. He is set free at the 
prayer of Esmeralda, and from gratitude he vows life- 
long loyalty to her. In the second act we are at the 
house of Fleur-de-Lys, a lady of the demi monde. Here 
Phebus, before his friends, acknowledges his love for 
Esmeralda. 

In the third act, in Esmeralda’s home, Gringoire 
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claims the place of a husband, but is driven out by 
Esmeralda at the point of a dagger. Then Frolia and 
Quasimodo come to carry her off, but, as Phcebus ap- 
proaches, they conceal themselves. This leads to a 
love scene between Esmeralda and Phcebus, which 
causes Frolia to stab Phoebus with Esmeralda’s dagger. 


. The crowd rushes in, and Frolia accuses Esmeralda of 
the assault, for which she is arrested. In the fourth act 
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Esmeralda is about to be burned at the stake as a witch, 
and refuses Frolia’s offer to save herself by yielding to 
him. Gringoire appears with Phebus, and Frolia, 
enraged at this proof of her innocence, again tries to 
stab her champion. But Quasimodo throws himself in 
the way, receives the thrust, and dies. Frolia is ar- 
rested, and Phcebus and Esmeralda are reunited. 


Stanford. 


Charles Villiers Stanford was born in Dublin, on 
September 30, 1852. His father, John Stanford, was 
examiner in the Court of Chancery in Ireland, and 
Clerk of the Crown for County Meath. His mother was 
a daughter of William Henn, Master in Chancery. He 
showed his love for music at an early age, and was of 
a sufficiently original turn of mind to substitute the 
violin for the piano as a means of gratifying his youth- 
ful cravings. He afterwards took to the piano, and re- 
ceived his first instruction from his mother. His first 
compositions, consisting for the most part of chants and 
hymns, were done in his sixth year, and he gave a piano- 
forte recital before he had completed his tenth, A 
march, which he wrote at seven years, was performed at 
the Dublin Theatre Royal during the Christmas panto- 
mimes. At eleven he was sent to Bassett’s school. He 
studied the organ under Sir Robert Stewart, and had 
quite a series of pianoforte instructors, among them 
Michael Quarry. 

A few years later Stanford first visited England, and 
studied composition for a while with O’Leary, and the 
pianoforte with Pauer. He made the acquaintance of 
Sullivan, Frederic Clay and Grove at John Scott Rus- 


sell’s house at Sydenham. Shortly after his return to 
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Ireland, where he gave several concerts, he went to col- 
lege. At Cambridge he obtained a scholarship in the 
classics, and an organist scholarship at Queen’s Col- 
lege. His first musical work of importance now ap- 
peared, and took the form of a set of songs from George 
Eliot’s Spanish Gypsy. He began to take a lively in- 
terest in the University Musical Society, and was in a 
short while appointed its conductor. 

In the autumn of 1873 Stanford went abroad for the 
first time. At the Schumann Festival at Bonn he met 
Brahms and Ferdinand Hiller. He resided in Germany 
during several years, returning to England only for the 
spring and early summer. A few weeks of the opera in 
Dresden and a month or two of study in Leipsic were 
well calculated to broaden his views. He returned to 
live in England in 1877. In 1881 his first opera, The 
Veiled Prophet of Khorassan, was produced at the Han- 
over Court Theatre. His next important works were 
the ‘‘Elegiaec Symphony,” given at Cambridge in 1882. 
To the same period belong his settings of “Browning’s 
Cavalier Songs.” 

His operas include Savonarola, Hamburg, 1884; The 
Canterbury Pilgrims, London, 1884; Shamus O’Brien, 
London, 1896, and Much Ado About Nothing, London, 
1900. He also composed the music for A¢schylus’ 
Eumenides, Sophocles’ Gdipus Rex, and Tennyson’s 
Carmen Seculare, besides a large quantity of chamber 
music, and a contribution to naval music in the form of 
an overture to celebrate the tercentenary of the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada. 

Stanford founded the Cambridge Symphony Con- 
certs, and produced numerous new works at the Cam- 
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bridge University Musical Society. He is a member 
of the Siciété des Compositeurs de Musique of Paris, 
and received the appointment of Professor of Music to 
the University of Cambridge with the honorary degree 
of Mus. Doe., while the College of Music appointed him 
Professor of Composition and Orchestral Playing. He 
was knighted in 1902. 


fe 


Che Canterbury Pilgrims. 


Opera in three acts by Stanford. Libretto by Gilbert 

Beckett. 

Characters: Geoffrey, the host of the Tabard Inn; 
Hubert, an apprentice; Sir Christopher Synge, a knight 
ef Kent; Hal o’ the Chepe; Cicely, the innkeeper’s 
daughter; Dame Margery, Sir Christopher’s wife; ruf- 
fians of Chepeside, Canterbury pilgrims and villagers. 

Place, on the road to Canterbury. Time, Middle 
Ages. First produced at London in 1884. 

Geoffrey, the keeper of the Tabard Inn, has a pretty 
daughter, Cicely, beloved by the jovial apprentice 
Hubert. Geoffrey, finding out their attachment, de- 
termines to break it off by sending the girl upon a visit 
to an aunt in Kent, and makes arrangements for her to 
join a party of pilgrims who are just starting for Can- 
terbury. 

Sir Christopher Synge, a knight of Kent, has had his 
eye upon the pretty girl, and learning of her intended 
journey bids his factotum, Hal o’ the Chepe, assemble a 
crowd of ragamufiins and carry off Cicely on her way to 
Canterbury. The watchful Hubert hears of this, and 
in order to prevent the abduction of his sweetheart con- 
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trives to enlist among the crowd of ruffians, and, un- 
known to anyone, joins the pilgrims. They are also 
joined by Dame Margery, who has disguised herself for 
the purpose of following her errant spouse. 

In the second act the pilgrims arrive at Sidenbourne, 
on the road to the cathedral town. Dame Margery, in 
whom Hubert has confided, helps the lovers to escape, 
and taking Cicely’s place receives the vows and sighs of 
her husband. In the third act the escaping Hubert and 
Cicely have been caught by the irate Geoffrey, and the 
young lover is dragged to trial before Sir Christopher. 
After an amusing trial scene the knight discovers that 
Cicely is one of the culprits, and at once pardons them 
both. The innkeeper is persuaded to forgive the young 
couple, and all ends happily. 


Gowen. 


Frederic Hymen Cowen was born at Kingston, Ja- 
maica, January 29, 1852. His father, Frederic Au- 
gustus Cowen, four years after the birth of his son, 
left the West Indies to settle in England. Arrived 
there in 1856, he became treasurer to Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, which was at that time under the direction 
of Mr. Lumley. In 1867 he undertook a similar posi- 
tion under the management of Messrs. Mapleson and 
Gye at Drury Lane. 

The precocity of young Cowen was extraordinary, 
and his marked talent for music showed itself at eight 
years of age, when he completed the music of an operetta 
entitled Garibaldi. This left no doubt in the minds of 
those about him as to his ultimate profession. He 
received his first musical training under Julius Bene- 
dict and John Goss. In the winter of 1865 young 
Cowen, accompanied by his family, went to Leipsic, 
to enter the Conservatoire. There he was placed under 
Ignatius Moscheles for pianoforte, Moritz Hauptmann 
for harmony and counterpoint, and under Reinecke for 
composition. 

In May of the year 1866 the Austro-German war 
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broke out, causing his return to London. His return 
to Germany took place in the following winter, his 
destination being in this instance Berlin. Arrived 
there, he entered the conservatory of Professor Stern, 
which that master had founded some eighteen years 
previously in conjunction with Adolph Marx and The- 


odor Kullak under the title of the “ Berlin Musik- 


schule.” 

The year 1869 was to be a memorable one for Cowen, 
for it may be said to have been the turning-point of his 
career. In this year his first symphony (C minor) 
became an accomplished fact. This, together with a 
concerto for piano and orchestra, was produced at St. 
James’ Hall, London, and it was considered that its 
production had a decidedly stimulating effect upon the 
cause of English music. There now came an overture 
and some incidental music to Schiller’s “‘ Maid of Or- 
leans,” which was written for the Brighton Festival 
in 1871. Cowen then entered into an engagement 
with Mr. Mapleson to perform the duties of pianist 
and accompaniest to his Italian Opera Company. 

In 1878, during a visit to Italy, Cowen appears to 
have been fascinated by The Lady of Lyons as an op- 
eratic subject; but the libretto proved unsatisfactory, 
and, although the work was begun, it was not finished 
at that time. Nevertheless, it is quite clear that Cowen 
had not been in any way put out of conceit with his 
subject, for on Carl Rosa coming to him with a request 
for an English opera, his thoughts immediately cen- 
tred themselves once more around Lytton’s play. He 
set to work, and produced the opera, which was enti- 
tled Pauline, in a little under two months. Needless 
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to say the work suffered in consequence. The thoughts 
contained in it, although frequently good in themselves, 
were not infrequently expressed with marked crudity. 

It would be manifestly unfair to take Pauline as in 
any way representative of its composer’s cultivation 
at that period. It was played for a few nights at the 
“Lyceum,” after which it was withdrawn. WNever- 
theless, Carl Rosa entered into negotiations with the 
composer for him to remodel it, and the task of re- 
vision was actually begun, but, ultimately, dissatisfied 
with the work, Cowen threw it up and departed on a 
visit to America. 

The period of transition, however, was over, and he 
began a work which was to prove the foundation of his 
present rank and matured style. This was his third 
Symphony in C Minor, better known as the “ Scan- 
dinavian Symphony” presented in London in 1880. 
Besides being absolutely representative of its composer, 
this composition has taken its place in Europe as one 
of the best orchestral works of the period. 

After the production of this Symphony, Cowen con- 
ducted the Philharmonic Concerts for a season in 
Australia, which was followed by similar engagements 
in many English towns. In 1890 the opera Thorgrim, 
founded on an Icelandic Saga, was first produced at 
London, followed in 1893 by Signa at Milan, and Har- 
old, 1895, at London. 

In addition to these operas and the instrumental 
works already mentioned, the list-of his compositions 
includes four symphonies, five oratorios, five cantatas, 
three odes, and various songs and anthems. 
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Harold. 

Opera in three acts by Cowen. Libretto by Sir 
Edward Malet. 

Characters: Harold; William the Conqueror; Alf- 
noth; Edith; Adela, the daughter of Duke William; 
Stigand; knights and ladies of the court, priests, sol- 
_diers and peasants. 

Place, England and France. Time, 1066, A. D. 
First produced at London in 1895. 

The first act of Harold passes in the hall of the castle 
of Alfnoth, Edith’s father. Here William, Duke of 
Normandy, meets Harold, who is outlawed by the 
king’s orders. The Conqueror saves Harold from ar- 
rest, and receives in return Harold’s promise of fealty. 
This promise—after a scene in which Harold takes part 
in an amour, feigned on both sides, with William’s 
daughter Adela—is converted into an oath taken with 
due solemnity in the Cathedral of Bayeaux, where the 
famous fraud practiced by the Duke is enacted, the 
peculiar sanctity of the relics on which Harold has 
sworn being revealed only after the oath has been taken. 

The burial of Edward the Confessor, the choice of 
Harold for king by the people, Stigand’s assurance that 
the oath of allegiance and assistance given to the Duke 
of Normandy by Harold is not binding, and Harold’s 
final consent to reign, occupy the third act. 

The fourth act opens with Edith’s prayer in the 
nunnery and a series of visions of the battle. It closes 
with the pathetic and picturesque scene in which Edith 
searches for the body of her lover on the field of battle. 
The triumphant utterances of William the Conqueror 
and his soldiers make a brilliant though conventional 
ending to the opera. 


Solomon, 


Edward Solomon was born in London in 1855, of 
Jewish parentage. He was almost wholly self-taught, 
and was the composer of various popular operas of the 
order of the Gilbert and Sullivan productions, most of 
them written for the Savoy Theatre in London. Seyv- 
eral were successfully produced in America. His last 
opera, The Nautch Girl, was given at the Savoy, Lon- 
don, in 1891. Others of his dramatic compositions are: 
Billee Taylor, Solomon’s most popular opera, produced - 
in London in 1880; Claude Duval (1881); Virginia 
(1884) ; Polly (1885); Pepita (1886), and The Red 
Hussar (1889). 

Solomon was married to Lillian Russell in 1884. At 
that time he was leader of the orchestra at the New 
York Casino where Miss Russell was the operatic star. 
They separated, however, after several years, in the 
course of which Miss Russell had appeared in the title 
roles of Virginia and Polly, when those two operas were 
originally produced in London. Solomon died in 1895. 


Billee Canlor. 


Opera in two acts by Solomon. Libretto by Stephens. 
Characters: Felix Flapper, R.N., Captain of “H. 
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M. S. Thunderbomb;” Sir Mincing Lane; Billee Tay- 
lor; Ben Barnacle; Christopher Crab, tutor; Phoebe 
Farleigh, a charity girl; Arabella Lane, an heiress; 
Eliza Dabsey ; Susan ; Jane Scraggs; villagers, peasants, 
sailors and press-gang. 

Place, Southampton, England. Time, the year 
1805. First produced in 1880. 

The ancient English marine ballad, Billee Taylor, 
furnishes the story as well as name of this opera. At 
the Royal George, an inn in Southampton, the first act 
opens. Villagers have come to the wedding of Billee 
Taylor and Phebe Farleigh. But the rich Arabella 
Lane loves Billee, and has gone so far as to offer him 
herself and her fortune, but he has declined both. Sir 
Mincing Lane, Arabella’s father, is giving a wedding 
feast for Billee, and has invited Captain Flapper, who 
comes, falls in love with Phebe, and determines that 
Billee shall not have her. Christopher Crab is also a 
would-be lover of Phebe. Among the Captain’s crew is 
Bill Barnacle, who, “all on account of Eliza,” took to 
the sea to forget his unfaithful sweetheart. He is com- 
manded by the master of the press-gang to abduct Billee 
during the feast. 

Two years are supposed to have passed when the sec- 
ond act opens at Portsmouth. Phebe, with all the other 
charity girls disguised as sailors, has gone to sea in 
Billee’s wake, and he has risen to a heutenant’s rank. 
Arabella urges her love, and he is beginning to listen to 
her. It is now that Phcebe, who, always seeking him, 
appears as a common sailor called Richard Carr. In 
Richard’s presence Captain Flapper declares he is in 
love with Phebe, mentioning also that Billee is to 
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marry Arabella. Sir Mincing Lane is now command- 
ing a company of volunteers, and tries to get some of 
the sailors to join his force. Pheebe offers herself, but 
Bill Barnacle claims her as a messmate, and a quarrel 
ensues. Crab, meantime, urges her to revenge herself 
on Billee, and she tries to shoot Taylor, but instead hits 
Crab. Her arrest follows, and her declaration of iden- 
tity alone saves her. Billee is reduced to the ranks, but 
Arabella is true and he marries her. Bill Barnacle is 
reconciled to his Eliza, and Phebe, becoming the Cap- 
tain’s wife, is made lieutenant of the ‘““Thunderbomb.” 





Burcalosst. 


Ernest Bucalossi, an English composer of operas and 
dance music, began his musical studies at a very early 
age, and when he was only twelve years old produced 
his first piece of operatic music. He studied at the 
Royal Academy of Music, in London, and 1881 took his 
father’s place as conductor of the old Prince of Wales’ 
Theatre. This was followed by an engagement with 
D’Oyly Carte. | 

In 1882 Bucalossi’s most successful opera, Les Man- 
teaux Noirs, was produced in New York by D’Oyly 
Carte, and was the forerunner of many similar produc- 
tions, including the well-known Gilbert and Sullivan 
light operas. 


Les Mlanteanx Noirs, 


Opera in three acts by Bucalossi. Libretto by Harry 
Paulton. 

Characters: Don Luis de Rosamonte; Don Jose; 
Dromez; Nicolas; Manuel; Palomez; Don Philip of 
Aragon ; Isabel, Queen of the Castle; Clorinda; Gomez; 
Lazarillo; Girola. 

Place, Castile. Time, the Nineteenth Century. 
First produced in London in 1882. 
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Girola, the belle of Velodos, is betrothed against her 
will to a stupid, unromantic, but amusing miller named 
Dromez. A mysterious cavalier induces Dromez, in 
consideration of four hundred crowns, which is double 
his bride’s dowry, to allow him to take his place at the 
altar. The mysterious cavalier does not follow up this 
obvious advantage, however, but disappears at once after 
the ceremony. Search is instituted for Dromez, who is 
found in the village, and, being an eminently proper sort 
of person, Dromez is much embarrassed when invited to 
take his young bride home to the old mill. Dromez, with 
the awful secret lodged in his capacious breast, absents 
himself temporarily, hoping that the rightful owner of 
his unavailable opportunities will arrive, when Don 
Philip of Aragon, the too amorous consort of the 
Queen, arrives at the old mill, the beauty of the young 
bride having attracted his attention. 

The Grand Chamberlain and the real bridegroom re- 
pair to the old mill at the same inopportune moment, 
and the bride being in suspense and Dromez in despair, 
the confusion becomes worse confounded, when, the 
lights being out in the mill, the identity of these several 
individuals becomes hopelessly involved. The Queen 
arrives, finding the Grand Chamberlain alone with the 
bride, the real bridegroom and the King having escaped. 
. It remains for the bride to discover which one of the 
intriguers has taken the place of Dromez at the altar. 
Dromez, having come for his money, settles this with 
the aid of the mantles he has picked up in the mill. 


German. 


J. Edward German (whose real name is German 
Edward Jones) was born at Whitchurch, Shropshire, 
England, in 1862. Upon leaving school at eighteen 
years of age he entered the Royal Academy of Music. 
He has been a prolific composer of operas, operettas, 
symphonies, orchestral suites, cantatas and songs. His 
operas include, The Hmerald Isle, begun by Sir Arthur 
Sullivan; A Princess of Kensington, The Rival Poets, 
Merrie England, and Tom Jones. 

German came to America in the autumn of 1907 for 
the purpose of conducting Tom Jones at its first per- 
formance in New York, where it had a successful run. 


Com Jones. 


Opera in three acts by German. Libretto founded 
by Robert Courtneidge and A. M. Thompson on Henry 
Fielding’s Tom Jones. 

Characters: Tom Jones; Mr. Allworthy; Benjamin 
Patridge; Squire Western; Gregory; Grizzle; Dobbin; 
Squire Cloddy; Pimlott; Tony, an officer; First High- 
wayman; Second Highwayman; Postboy; Waiter; 
Colonel Hempstead; Tom Edwardes; Colonel Wilcox; 
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Sophia; Honor; Lady Bellaston; Etoff; Hostess; Bes- 
sie Wiseacre; Letty Wheatcroft; Rosie Lucas; Susan; 
Betty; Peggy; farmers, laborers and maid-servants. 

Place, England. Time, the Eighteenth Century. 
First American production at Washington in 1907. 

The opera presents the story of the loves of Sophia 
and Tom Jones with Sophia, the daughter of Squire 
Western, and briefly touches upon Tom’s flirtation with 
Lady Bellaston. 

In the first act Tom Jones is disinherited by Mr. All- 
worthy, his adopted father, who cannot any longer put 
up with Tom’s extravagance and dissoluteness. Sophia 
is in love with Tom, and quarrels with her father on his 
account. 

In the second act the unhappy Sophia discovers Tom 
at the inn at Upton with Lady Bellaston. She re- 
nounces him, and the reckless young man is recalled to 
a sense of his duty, vows to reform, and goes in search 
of Sophia, who has fled in tears. 

The opera ends in the third act with the reconcilia- 
tion of Tom and the faithful and loving Sophia, at 
Ranelagh Gardens, London. 


Leslie Stuart. 
(T. A. Barrett.) 


Leslie Stuart was born in Southport, England. He 
was the organist of St. John’s Cathedral at Salford 
at the age of fifteen, where he remained seven years, 
and was then organist of the Church of the Holy Name 
in Manchester for another seven years. He is the com- 
poser of Florodora, The Silver Shipper, The Schoolgirl 
and The Belle of Mayfair. 


Slorodora. 


Opera in two acts by Stuart. Libretto by H. Hall. 

Characters: Cyrus W. Gilfain, proprietor of the 
island of Florodora; Captain Arthur Donegal, Lady 
Holyrood’s brother; Frank Abercoed, manager for Mr. 
Gilfain; Leandro, overseer; Anthony Tweedlepunch, 
phrenologist; Dolores; Valleda, maid to Lady Holy- 
rood; Estelle Lamont, a stenographer; Angela Gilfain; 
Lady Holyrood; Florodorean farmers, flower-girls, peas- 
ants, etc. 

Place, the island of Florodora and Wales. Time, the 
present. First produced in London in 1899. 


The name of this popular opera is taken from the 
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island of Florodora, where the principal scenes are laid. 
It is also the name given to a perfume manufactured 
by Gilfain, proprietor of the island, which he has un- 
lawfully taken from the owner, whose daughter is in 
his employ. Dolores, the rightful owner’s child, is 
in love with Gilfain’s manager, who is known as Frank 
Abercoed, though in reality he is Lord Abercoed. 
Tweedlepunch is a detective who arrives at the island 
in the absence of Gilfain, and who is disguised as a 
phrenologist. His mission is to discover the daughter 
of the rightful owner. Guilfain on his return brings 
with him Lady Holyrood, a society woman of London, 
who is bent on marrying him. Her brother is in love 
with Angela Gilfain. Guilfain himself bribes the phre- 
nologist to declare that Dolores must marry, but that 
his clerk, who Gilfain has learned is a peer, must wed 
his daughter, Angela. The arrangement pleases no one 
but Gilfain. Lady Holyrood is so much annoyed that 
she bribes Tweedlepunch to reconsider, and to announce 
that she must marry Gilfain. Lord Abercoed refuses 
to marry Angela. Gilfain accordingly discharges him, 
and he returns to England, intending to come back to 
Florodora and carry away Dolores. 

The second act opens in the park of Abercoed Castle, 
in Wales. The castle has been bought by Gilfain, who 
will not permit his former manager to enter it. But 
the young man succeeds in forcing an entrance with 
Dolores and Tweedlepunch. By telling a ghost story 
connected with a dead Abercoed, who threatened horri- 
ble things to a usurper, Tweedlepunch so frightens 
Gilfain that he confesses his evil deeds. Then all is 
forgiven. Gilfain weds Lady Holyrood; Abercoed is 
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married to Dolores, and Donegal gets Angela, the Cas- 
tle going to its proper owner. 


Che Belle of Mlapfair. 


Opera in two acts by Stuart. Libretto by Charles 
H. E. Brookfield and Cosmo Hamilton. 

Characters: The Earl of Mount Highgate; the Hon. 
Raymond Finchly; Sir John Chaldicott, Bart., M. P.; 
Comte de Perrier; Hugh Meredith; Sir George 
Cheatham, K. C.; Charlie Goodyear; Bandmaster ; 
Simpson; Bramley; H. S. H. Prince Carl of Ehbre- 
neitstein; the Countess of Mount Highgate; Lady 
Chaldicott; Julia; Pincott; Duchess of Dunmow; 
Lady Violet Bussop; Lady Jay; Lady Paquin; Lady 
Louise; Lady Lucile; Lady Peter Robinson; Lady 
Hayward; Lady Swan; Lady Edgar. 

Place, London. Time, the present. First produced 
at London in 1905. 

The plot of the Belle of Mayfair is wound about the 
fortunes of the son and daughter of rival houses. The 
mixture of names may not be significant to all Amer- 
ican audiences, but in England they are readily recog- 
nized as gentle satires on a number of firms of dry- 
goods and millinery merchants, dressmakers, jewelers, 
etc., as well as on names of localities not by any means 
adjacent to the real Mayfair of London. The piece, it 
is needless to say, is English, and is a typical British 
comedy with musical setting. 

The parents of the heroine hire a French violin player 
to act as a count and as the fiancé of their daughter. 
They announce the engagement of the young people. 
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This is done in order to discourage and finally dismiss 
a youth who loves the girl, and whom they do not favor. 
In the end the girl gets the man of her choice, after the 
complications usual in light opera. 


Havana. 


Opera in two acts by Stuart. Libretto by Grossmith. 

Characters: Senor Bombito del Campo; Consuelo; 
Isabelita; Don Adolfo; Anita; Pepita; Lolita; Senora 
Donna Junenez; Maraquita; Diego de la Concha; J. 
de Peyster Jackson; Frank van Dusen; Reginald 
Brown; Roderigo; Hilario; Alejandro; Enrigo; Senor 
Patigo; sentry; officer; Chiquita; Chiquito; Sammy, 
Jr.; Julio; Juan; Samuel Nix. 

Place, Havana and environs. Time, the present. 
First produced in England in 1908; at New York in 
1909. 

The story of Havana is made to hinge upon the sup- 
posedly prevalent impulse of insurrection among the 
islanders. A rebellion is in progress, and an American 
yacht, the “‘ Wasp,” which is owned by J. de Peyester 
Jackson, and making a pleasure cruise in southern 
seas, 1s mistaken by the insurgents for a filibustering 
vessel of the same name. The rebels get possession of 
the “ Wasp,” and the crew are pressed into service to 
the extent of involving them with the revolution and 
directing the attention of the government towards 
them. The bo’sun, Samuel Nix, is thought to be the 
ringleader. He is arrested and threatened with sum- 
mary execution, 

Mr. Nix has a history. Seven years before this time 
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he had been in Cuba and had made love to a Cuban 
girl who was at that time a belle. The affair had gone 
to the length of a real marriage, although the sailor had 
been called back to his ship and had had to leave his 
bride within a few hours after their wedding. In the 
years since then a change has come o’er the spirit of 
his dream, and now that he finds himself once again 
in Havana, being again in love with another, he greatly 
fears meeting his wife. She, on her side, has also 
changed, and anticipates a release from her matri- 
monial ties, as the seven years of her husband’s deser- 
tion are almost up when, if he makes no sign, the law 
will grant her her liberty. 

Just before the time expires, however, they meet. 
Nix is recognized by his wife through the likeness their 
child bears to him. Also, to the astonishment of both, 
they find that the new loves each had formed, and for 
which each wished to shake off the former tie, are none 
other than the old sweethearts. Mr. Nix has again 
fallen in love with his wife, supposing her to be a 
girl but lately met with, while she has lost her heart to 
her husband who at first seemed a stranger. 
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Carpll. 


Ivan Caryll, a native English composer of light 
operas, spent many years of his early life in Paris. 
The serious beginning of his musical career began with 
the production of his first comic opera, The Laly of 
Leoville, produced in London in 1886. This was fol- 
lowed by Monte Cristo, Jr., in 1886; Jubiliation, in 
1887, and Warranted Burglar-proof. In 1889 Caryll 
was conductor at the Lyric Theatre, where Love’s Trick- 
ery, by Caryll and Bridgmann, was produced. 
| Inttle Christopher Columbus, an exceedingly success- 
ful piece, was put on at the Lyric i in 1893. Since then 
Caryl has written the music to The Circus Girl, A 
Runaway Match, The Girl from Paris, and Lucky Star. 


Che Girl from Paris. 


Opera in two acts by Caryll. Libretto by George 
Dance. 

Characters: Mr. Ebenezer Honeycomb; Mrs. Honey- 
comb; Norah; Major Fossdyke; Amos Dingle; Tom 
Fverleigh; Hans; Gretchen; Ruth; M. Auguste Pom- 
pier; Mlle. Julie Bon-Bon. 

Place, England and Switzerland. Time, Nineteenth 


Century. First produced at London in 1896. 
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Mr. Honeycomb, a saint at home and a sinner abroad, 
is very gay during a trip to Paris, and Mlle. Julie Bon- 
Bon, of that gay city, sues him for breach of promise. 
Honeycomb, in dread of his wife’s’ anger, takes himself 
off to Switzerland and is reported drowned. 

The supposed widow of Honeycomb seeks his re- 
mains, accompanied by a sympathetic friend, Major 
Fossdyke, and the late lamented Honeycomb, who runs 
across them in Switzerland, rises in assumed virtuous 
wrath, and turns the table on his virtuous but injudi- 
clous spouse. 


Hones. 


nd 


Sidney Jones was born at Leeds, England, in 1869. 
He studied music with his father, who was a musical 
director, and with Sir Robert Stewart. He became the 
conductor of a traveling company in 1881, and has been 
connected with the Gaiety Company, the Prince of 
Wales Theatre, and the Shaftesbury Theatre, London. 

The first important success of Sidney Jones was the 
opera, A Gaiety Girl, produced in 1893. This was fol- 
lowed by An Artist's Model, The Greek Slave, The 
Geisha (1896), an exceedingly popular work, and San 
Toy, which was almost as popular, and both of which 
have been successfully produced in America. 


Che Geisha. 

Opera in two acts by Jones. Libretto by Owen 
Hall. 

Characters: The Marquis Imari; Lieutenant Kat- 
asia; Police Sergeant Takemini; Wun-Hi; O-Mimosa- 
San; Juliette; Lieutenant Reginald Fairfax; Hon. 
Reginald St. Pancras; Dick Cunningham; Arthur 
Cuddy; George Grinston; Tommy Stanley; Lady Con- 
stantine Wynne; Miss Marie Worthington; Miss Ethel 
Hurst; Dorothy Sweet; Mabel Evant; Miss Molly Sea- 
more; a buyer; geishas, officers and men. 
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Place, Japan. Time, the Nineteenth Century. First 
produced in London at Daly’s Theatre in 1896. First 
produced in New York at Daly’s Theatre in the same 
year. 

O-Mimosa-San is an accomplished dancer and singer, 
_ who is loved by Lieut. Katasia, of the Governor’s Guard. 
Reginald Fairfax, of H. M.S. “Turtle,” having flirted 
“Just a little” with Mimosa, the jealousy of his sweet- 
heart, Molly Seamore, is wildly excited. While this is 
going on Marquis Imari, the Chief of Police and Goy- 
ernor of the Province, sees Mimosa and is deeply smit- 
ten with her charms. He resolves to obtain her, and 
in order to do so he cancels the license of the proprietor 
of the tea house in which she is dancing, and, accord- 
ing to custom, Mimosa and all the other pretty little 
geishas are put up at auction. 

The sale takes place, but the wicked Marquis is out- 
bidden by Lady Constantine Wynne, who is traveling in 
Japan. Molly, whose jealousy of Fairfax has induced 
her to disguise herself and enter the tea house in order to 
ascertain if her lover does not amuse himself just a 
little, is put up for auction in spite of her protestations, 
and is calmly bought by the Marquis, who carries her off 
to his palace. Juliette, a French tea house interpreter, 
has been scheming very hard to marry the Marquis her- 
self, and she with Mimosa join with Fairfax in the en- 
deavor to get Molly out of the palace before she is mar- 
ried to the Marquis. They succeed. Juliette deludes 
the Marquis and marries him herself. Mimosa finally 


marries Lieutenant Katasia, and Fairfax is restored to 
Molly. 


Sakobowstki. 


Edouard Jakobowski, the composer of the well-known 
light opera Hrminie, lives in London. He has also pro- 
duced other operas, none of which, however, has ap- 
proached Hrminie in success. Hrminie had a phenom- 
enal run at the New York Casino when it was brought 
out there on March 10, 1886, and its popularity was so 
great that it was being played at the same time by sev- 
eral road companies throughout the United States. 
Erminie was revived in 1904 by Francis Wilson, who 
had made a great hit as Cadeaux in the Casino produc- 
tion. Other operas composed by Jakobowski include 
Paolo, The Three Beggars, Dick, Mynheer Jan, La 
Rosiére, and A Venetian Singer. 


Erminic. 


Opera in two acts by Jakobowski. Libretto adapted 
by Bellamy and Paulton from Selby’s Robert Macaire. 
Characters: Marquis de Pontvert; Eugene Marcel, 
the Marquis’ secretary; Vicomte de Brissac; Delaunay, 
a young officer; Dufois, landlord of the Lion d’Or; 
Chevalier de Barbazon, the Marquis’ guest; Ravannes, 
Cadeaux, two thieves; Cerise Marcel, Erminie’s com- 
panion; Javotte, Erminie’s maid; Princess de Gram- 
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poneur; Erminie de Pontvert; soldiers, peasantry, 
guests, waiters. 

Place, France. Time, Nineteenth Century. First 
produced at London in 1885. 

Ernst de Brissac, a young nobleman, is about to be ~ 
betrothed to Erminie, the daughter of the Marquis de | 
Pontvert. The youth is on his way to the home of his 
prospective fiancée, whom he has never seen, when he 
has the misfortune to meet Ravannes and Cadeaux, two 
clever thieves, who steal his clothes and leave him tied to 
a tree. The knaves then appear at the betrothal festivi- 
ties, and Ravannes introduces himself as de Brissac, 
and presents his companion Cadeaux as another noble- 
man. They explain their inappropriate costumes by the 
tale of a holdup and robbery at the hands of a bold high- 
wayman. Although Cadeaux is half intoxicated, and his 
bad manners are a disgrace to them both, Ravannes has 
the presence of mind to explain this away also, saying 
that his friend, the Baron, is an “original,” and must 
be forgiven for his eccentricities. 

Although about to be betrothed to Ernst, the Marquis’ 
daughter is already in love with Eugene, her father’s 
secretary; and Ernst, on his part, cherishes a warm affec- 
tion for Cerise, the pretty sister of Eugene. Ernst at 
length escapes from the predicament in which he was 
left by the two thieves, and makes his appearance at the 
festivities in disordered array. Ravannes throws the 
soldiers, who are in pursuit of two thieves, and the 
guests off the scent by crying out the moment that Ernst 
enters ‘Seize the villain!” He then declares that Ernst 
is the highwayman who had attacked them that morning. 

By pretending sympathy with Erminie in her love 
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for Eugene, and promising to help her in securing her 
coveted happiness, Ravannes convinces Erminie of his 
perfect nobility of character, and she unwittingly aids 
him in his plan to rob the house. Through the activity 
of Ernst and Eugene, however, this wonderful plan 
concocted by Ravannes is frustrated, and the opera ends 
with the robbers in the hands of the law, and a com- 
plete understanding between Eugene and Erminie, 
Cerise seh Ernst. 
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Jenna, 


August Enna was born at Naskov, Denmark, on May 
18, 1860. He was the son of a poor man, and re- 
ceived only the most limited education. In his tenth. 
year the family settled in Copenhagen. Enna was 
self-taught in music, and, although at the age of eighteen 
he received some instruction in the theory of music, 
most of his knowledge of instrumentation was acquired 
solely through his own efforts. 

In 1883 the composer’s name had become rather 
well-known through an operetta called Hine Dorfge- 
schicte, which was performed in several small theatres. 
The next year his first opera, Areta, was accepted at 
the Royal Theatre, but it was never produced. Aglaia, 
his second opera, is said to have been destroyed for fuel. 
Under the influence of Saint-Saens and Delibes the 
Danish composer wrote an orchestral suite, followed by 
a Symphony in C minor, which attracted the attention 
of Gade, who helped Enna to secure the Ancker scholar- 
ship for composition. This enabled him to study music 
for a year in Germany. Enna’s famous opera, Heksen 
(The Witch), which was mainly composed during this 
period, was accepted by the Royal Theatre in 1889, but, 
like Areta, was laid aside and forgotten. At the end 
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of two years, however, it was “ discovered” by Svend- 
sen, the Court conductor, who was instrumental in ob- 
taining a production for it. Heksen, the libretto for 
which was adapted by Alfred Ibsen from Fitger’s 
drama of the same name, commanded admiration for 
the way in which the composer boldly handled the or- 
chestration, thereby producing unusual dramatical ef- 
fects. | 

Denmark could show very few native productions 
before 1890. The old operas Die Kleine Christine 
(1846) and Konig und Marschall (1878) were the only 
important works of the century when, in 1892, Heksen 
won its popular triumph in Copenhagen. The follow- 
ing year it was produced as Die Hexe in Berlin, where 
it also proved a great success, and then made the 
rounds of the principal towns of Germany. 

Enna’s first success was followed by Cleopatra, a 
work begun with enthusiasm aroused by the warm re- 
ception of the previous work. The recognition awarded 
Cleopatra was somewhat disappointing on its first pro- 
duction in 1894, but it soon won its way into popular 
favor. Aucassin and Nicolette (1896) and Lamia fol- 
lowed Cleopatra. These were only moderately success- 
ful. Enna then conceived the happy idea of setting 
to music the fairy tales of Hans Christian Andersen. 
The Luctfer-Match Girl (1897), the first of the series, 
won instant approval. This opera was followed by 
others of the same kind, Die E'rbsenprinzessen (1900), 
Hokerin und Schornsteinfeger (1901) and Ib und die 
Kleine Christine (1902). In 1903 he brought out 
Der Tod des Antonius. 


Enna is practically the only Danish composer who 
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may be said to have a reputation outside of his native 
country. 


Che Witch. 


Opera in three acts by Enna. Libretto adapted by 
Alfred Ibsen from Arthur Fitger’s tragedy of the 
same name. 

Characters: Thalea; Almuth, her sister; Gela, a 
maid; Edzard, an officer; Xavier, a Jesuit; Lubbo, a 
guard; Simon, a Hebrew scholar; the priest. 

Place, Thalea’s estate and village. Time, after the 
Thirty Years’ War. First produced at Copenhagen in 
1891. 

Thalea is engaged to Edzard, but believing that 
her fiancé has fallen in battle, has given herself up to 
scientific studies with Simon, an old Hebrew scholar, 
so as to obtain a broad view of religion. Thus she has 
incurred suspicion in the neighborhood of being an 
heretic, a “witch.” Thalea, who no longer thinks of 
love, does not not allow the above rumor to disturb her 
studies. Her sister, Almuth, brings her news of the 
end of the war and of the return of the supposedly-dead 
Edzard. When Edzard comes, Thalia’s love is re- 
kindled, but he inclines now to the younger sister, 
because she looks like the image of Thalea which was * 
in his mind during his absence. Edzard’s guard, Lubbo, 
a fanatic, warns his friend against Thalea, whom he 
also considers a witch, and wishes his friend were 
gone again. But Almuth detains him. Thalea reads 
Edzard’s thoughts, but concludes to win him back. 
Lubbo unites with the Jesuit, Xavier, against Thalea. 

On the evening previous to her marriage to Edzard, 
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Thalea asks her sister to cheer her by singing. Almuth 
loves Edzard, but when he confesses his love for her 
she thinks of her sister and tears herself from his em- 
brace. Just then Thalea comes in, and, finding Almuth 
greatly excited, forces her to confess her love. Thalea, 
nevertheless, defies fate and clings to Edzard, who, on 
his part, seems determined to keep his early promise to 
marry Thalea. 

Meanwhile, Xavier has aroused the people against 
the “ witch,” so that when Thalea, with her wedding 
company, reaches the church door and hesitates, at the 
last moment reflecting that she is destroying her sister’s 
happiness, the people think that for other reasons she 
dare not enter the house of God, loudly ery ‘‘ Curse 
her! The witch to the flames!” Edzard motions the 
people away, and Thalea, throwing her bridal finery 
at Almuth’s feet, swoons. As the people again threaten 
her when she revives, a priest protects her with a Bible, 
but Lubbo demands that she take an oath upon it. 
When Thalea haughtily refuses to do this, Lubbo stabs 
her. As she dies, she unites the hands of Edzard and 
Almuth. 


Cleopatra. 


Opera in three acts with Prologue by Enna. Li- 
bretto adapted by Einar Christiansen from Rider Hag- 
gard’s novel. | 

Characters: Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt; Harmaki, 
the last of the Pharaohs; Sepa, high-priest; Charmion, 
his daughter, in the service of Cleopatra; Schafra, an 
Egyptian prince; Iras, Cleopatra’s slave. 
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Place, Alexandria. Time, about 40 B. CO. First 
produced at Copenhagen in 1894. 

In a subterranean vault the high-priest, Sepa, wel- 
comes Harmaki as the only legitimate king of Egypt, 
declaring that Cleopatra is only a wild offshoot from the 
royal line, who favors the Greek customs to the neglect 
of her own, and that Harmaki shall free the land from 
her and make it happy again. JHarmaki says he is 
ready to do so. At a motion from Sepa a curtain parts 
at the rear, disclosing a throne room. Sepa tells the 
people his plan. They do homage to Harmaki as their 
king, whereupon the crown, sceptre and scourge are 
presented to him. 

The first act shows the garden before Cleopatra’s 
palace, with a view of the sea. Charmion, who is in 
agreement with the conspirators, dreams of the future 
king. Sepa and Harmaki approach her, and after 
Sepa encourages each of them he departs. Charmion 
and Harmaki are mutually attracted, and form a con- 
spiracy against the Queen.. When the sun sets, Cleo- 
patra enters with her retinue, and Charmion introduces 
Harmaki to her as a “‘star-gazer and soothsayer.” The 
latter interprets a dream for the Queen with the idea 
of arousing her patriotism. She desires to attract him, 
and Charmion, in dismay, notices that he is not able 
to resist her charm. ! 

Harmaki is then seen in his star tower. He realizes 
that he is in love with the Queen, and prays to Isis to 
give him strength to resist her. Charmion brings him 
a list of the condemned, and he finds Cleopatra’s name 
among them. He shudders and does not want to stain 
his hand with her blood, but Charmion urges him to 
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stab the Queen when they are alone after the next 
night’s festivities. When Cleopatra seeks him that 
night, Charmion conceals herself and sadly witnesses 
how he yields to the Queen’s charms. He agrees with 
Cleopatra to return, and the next night read the 
Queen’s future in the stars. After Cleopatra’s de- 
parture, Charmion reproaches him angrily, and he ad- 
mits that he loves the Queen. In despair, Charmion 
leaves him. 

The third act begins with a ballet in the Queen’s 
palace. Cleopatra ends the festivities, and sends for 
Harmaki to explain to her the star chart. While 
talking to her, he passes his dagger along her back, but 
cannot summon courage to strike her. She notices his 
strange conduct and sings to him, trying, with all her 
arts, to ensnare him. Yielding, he falls in her arms, 
when suddenly she seizes the dagger concealed on his 
person, and scornfully casts him aside. As he is about 
to strike, Sepa and the other conspirators are led into 
the hall in chains, and they bitterly accuse Harmaki 
of betraying them and their cause. In contempt, Cleo- 
patra throws his dagger to him, and has the prisoners 
removed. When Charmion gives herself up as a con- 
spirator, Harmaki thrusts the dagger in his own breast, 
and Charmion swoons over his corpse. 


Breton. 


Tomas Breton y Hernandez, born at Salamanca in 
1846, is one of the most eminent of modern Spanish 
composers. His fame is based mainly upon a series of 
operettas (zarzuelas), of which he produced ten between 
1875 and 1896. Among the best of them are Los Am- 
antes de Ternel, produced at Madrid in 1889, and La 
Dolores, produced also at Madrid in 1895. Breton’s 
music is masterly in design and bold in harmonic treat- 
ment. 


Lo Molores, 


Opera in three acts by Tomas Breton. Libretto by 
the composer. 

Characters: Dolores; Gaspara, an innkeeper; 
Lazaro, her son; Celemino; Melchior, a barber; Pa- 
trizio; Rojas, a sergeant; a muleteer. 

Place, Calatayud, Spain. Time, the present. First 
produced at Madrid in 1895. 

The first scene shows the market place in Calatayud, 
where merchants, washwomen, laborers and townspeople 
pass in front of Gaspara’s inn. Patrizio is telling 
Celemino of his desire to marry Dolores, the servant 


at the inn, and Celemino discourages him. Rojas, 
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a sergeant, enters pompously, although preceded by 
small boys, who imitate a drum and fife corps, and, 
invited by Celemino and Patrizio to drink, is waited on 
and joined by Dolores, who mocks Rojas’ and Patrizio’s 
love-making to her. Lazaro enters to give Dolores a 
message from his mother. He, too, is in love with _ 
Dolores, although he is preparing for the priesthood. All 
depart, and Melchior, a barber, is upbraided by Dolores 
for his intention to desert her in dishonor and marry 
another woman, but Melchior cruelly determines to 
complete her ruin, Then a jovial crowd, headed by 
Patrizio, sing, play and dance the Jota, the national 
dance of Aragon, each guest improvising couplets. 
Melchior’s couplets disparage the reputation of Dolores, 
who flies in a rage. 

In the second act Gaspara speaks to Lazaro of his 
coming ordination and departs. Lazaro, although hope- 
less, sings of his love for Dolores. Patrizio, Celemino 
and Rojas (who speaks of his ability to win the bull- 
fight) enter, but do not hear Melchior boastingly declare 
himself to be Dolores’ lover, for she drowns his voice 
with her music. But he tells the others after they leave 
the inn, and when they return she denies it. Lazaro de- 
clares his love and embraces her. The people return to 
jeer at them, and Lazaro strikes Celemino. At the bull- 
fight Lazaro saves Rojas by killing the bull, and he re- 
ceives the promise of Dolores to favor him. 

The scene changes to a room in the inn, where the 
people are at prayer. After they depart, Dolores tells 
Lazaro not to come to her that evening, but, fearing 
Melchior, she requests Rojas and Patrizio to come to 
her room at ten o’clock. After telling Gaspara of her 
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son’s sacrilegious love, Dolores goes to her room, where 
Melchior soon comes to insult her. Lazaro comes op- 
portunely and attacks Melchior, who is killed after the 
two fall out of the window. Lazaro returns to kill 
Dolores, when a crowd, following Celemino, Patrizio, 
Rojas and Gaspara, break in the door. In answer to 
their questions Dolores says that it was she who killed 
Melchior for insulting her, but Lazaro admits the 
murder, and denounces Dolores and Melchior. 





we Hara. 


Wen 


_ ‘Isidore de Lara was born in London in 1860. His 
best known operas are The Inght of Asia (1893) ; Amy 
Robsart (1894); Moina (1897); Messaline (1899), 
and Sanga (1906). 


SMlessaline. 


Opera by de Lara. Libretto by Sylvestre and Morand. 

_Characters: Messaline, a Roman empress; Tyn- 
daris; La Citharode; Tsilla; Leoconce; Helicon,:a glad- 
lator, Harés, a singer, lovers of Messaline; Myrtille; 
Olympias; Gallus; Myrrho; a Galley-slave; an Alex- 
andrine actor; a Poet; Loeno; a Water-seller; the 
Aedile; Romans, women attendants and slaves. 

Place, Rome. Time, 50 B. C. First produced at 
Monte Carlo in 1899. First American production at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 1902. 

Messaline, to gratify her depraved nature, draws 
Harés, a singer, into her toils, and in company with him 
visits the slums of the city. There she is rescued from 
a gang of roisterers by Helicon, a gladiator, Messaline 


not knowing that he is the brother of Harés. The Ro- 
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man empress discards the singer for the gladiator. Her 
love for him rises to a height of which she has hitherto 
been incapable, yet through her machinations the two 
brothers, devotedly attached to each other, and each lov- 
ing the empress unknown to the other, bring about their 
mutual death. The curtain falls on a scene at the Cir- 
cus Maximus, where, in his final agonies, Harés clings 
with death-stiffened hand to the skirts of the dissolute 
Messaline, who cowers in terror at the result of her 
carnality. 


Sanga. 


Opera by de Lara. Libretto adapted from an Italian 
story. 

Characters: Sanga, a young workwoman; a Farmer; 
his Son; a Peasant Girl. 

Place, an Italian farm. Time, the present. First 
produced at Nice in March, 1906. 

Sanga deals with the love of a farmer’s son for a 
young girl who works on the farm. This girl, Sanga, 
is an outcast who has been sheltered by the family. The 
boy’s father wishes him to marry another woman, and 
drives Sanga away. She takes refuge in the mountains. 
A storm breaks over the valley, which is flooded, and 
Sanga’s lover with his tather and the fiancée forced 
upon him take refuge on the farmhouse roof. Sanga 
comes with a boat and takes her lover to safety, leaving 
the two others to perish. The young man becomes in- 
dignant, and in a sudden burst of hatred against the 
girl whom he had so passionately loved flings her into 
the water, and in doing so is himself drowned. 


wBriill. 


ee 


Ignaz Briill was born November 7, 1846, at Pross- 
nitz, Moravia. He studied the piano with Epstein at 
Vienna, composition with Rufinatscha, and afterwards 
Dessoff. When he had become a competent pianist, he 
gave concerts in Vienna of his own compositions, and, 
later on, made concert tours as pianist. 

The increasing success of Das Goldene Kreuz, which 
was produced at Berlin in 1875, induced him to devote 
himself entirely to composition. His other operas in- 
clude Die Bettler von Samarkand (1864); Der Land- 
friede (1877); Bianca (1879); Kéngin Mariette 
(1883); Das steinerne Herz (1888), and Gringoire 
(1892). He has also composed a Macbeth overture and 
numerous instrumental and vocal pieces. 


Das Goldene ren. 
(The Golden Cross.) 


‘An opera in two acts by Ignaz Briill. Libretto 
adapted by H. S. Mosenthal from the French comedy, 
La Croiaz d’ Or, by Brazier and Melville. 

Characters: Gontran de L’Ancry; Nicolas Pariset ; 


Christina, his sister ; Theresa, his cousin and betrothed ; 
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Bombardon, a sergeant; soldiers, peasants, village 
youths and maidens. 

Place, France. Time, 1812. First produced at Ber- 
lin in 1875. 

Nicolas Pariset, an innkeeper, is betrothed to his 
cousin Thérése. Unfortunately, on his wedding day a 
sergeant named Bombardon levies him for the army, 
which is to march against the Russians. Vainly does 
Thérése, joined by Christine, plead for her betrothed. 
Christine is passionately attached to her brother, who 
has hitherto been her only care. Finally Christine 
promises to marry any man who will go as his substi- 
tute. Gontran de l’Ancry, a young nobleman, whose 
heart is touched by the maiden’s beauty, places himself 
at Bombardon’s disposal and receives from him the 
golden cross, which Christine has placed in his hands, 
to be offered as a pledge of fidelity to her brother’s de- 
liverer. Christine does not make his acquaintance, as 
Gontran departs immediately. The act closes with the 
marriage of Thérése and Nicolas. | 

The second act takes place two years later. Nicolas, 
who has gone to the war, has been wounded, but was 
saved from being killed by an officer. Both return to 
Nicolas’ house as invalids, and are tended by the two 
women. The strange officer, who is no other than Gon- 
tran, loves Christine, and she returns his passion, but 
deeming herself bound to another, she does not betray 
her feeling. Gontran is about to bid her farewell, but 
when in the act of taking leave he perceives her love 
and tells her that he is the officer who was once substitute 
for her brother in the war. 

Christine is full of happiness. Gontran, when asked 
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for the token of her promise, tells her that the cross was 
taken from him as he lay senseless on the field of battle. 
At this moment Bombardon, returning also as an in- 
valid, presents the cross to Christine, and she, believing 
that Gontran has lied to her and that Bombardon is her 
brother’s substitute, promises her hand to him with a 
sorrowful heart, but Bombardon declares that the true 
owner of the cross fell on the battlefield and that he took 
it from the dead body. Christine now resolves to enter 
a convent, when suddenly Gontran’s voice is heard. 
Bombardon recognizes his friend, whom he believed to be 
dead, everything is explained and the scene ends with 
the marriage of the lovers. 


Oringosire. 


Opera in one act by Ignaz Brill. Libretto adapted 
by Victor Leon from the play of the same name by 
Théodore de Banville. 

Characters: Louis XI; Olivier, his barber; Simon 
Fourniez, a merchant; Loyse, his daughter; Nicole, his 
sister; Pierre Gringoire, a street singer. 

Place, the house of Fourniez, in Tours. Time, 
1496. First produced at Munich in 1892. 

Olivier informs Fourniez that the King, who is 
hunting in the neighborhood, will be his guest. Four- 
niez rejoices over this honor, even more so when he 
hears that the King’s favorite, Olivier, cares for his 
daughter. Loyse, however, desires to have nothing to 
do with Olivier. When the King comes Fourniez tries 


his best to bring about Loyse’s marriage. Meanwhile 
14 
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the street-singer, Gringoire, sings before Fourniez’s 
door, and the King bids him enter. 

The minstrel is hated by Olivier, whom he has ridi- 
culed in his songs. Therefore Olivier turns the King 
against him, and the King makes the hungry minstrel 
earn his meal by singing a song. As he does not rec- 
ognize the King, he sings in mockery of the sovereign, 
and then learns the identity of the guests. He gives up 
all hope, but matters turn out otherwise than Olivier 
planned, because the King, after recognizing both the 
singer’s genius and the attachment between him and 
Loyse, forgives and unites the happy lovers. 


Riensl. 


nes 


Wilhelm Kienzl was born in Waitzenkirchen, Upper 
Austria, on January 17, 1857. He attended the Gym- 
nasium at Graz, and was a pianoforte pupil of Ignaz 
Uhl and Mortier de Fontaine. Kienzl studied music 
at Prague, Leipsic and Vienna, and finally took his de 
gree of doctor of philosophy in the latter city. In 1879 
he joined Wagner at Bayreuth, and in 1880 gave musi- 
eal lectures at Munich. 

In 1899 Kienzl became kapellmeister of the theatre 
at Hamburg. Kienzl is the composer of works of a light 
genre, among the most popular of which are the operas 
Urvasi (1886); The Evangelist (1895), and Don 
Quixote (1898). 


The Evangelist. . 


Opera in two acts by Wilhelm Kienzl. Libretto 
adapted from the novel of Dr. L. F. Meiszner by the 
composer. 

Characters: Friedrich Engel; Martha, his niece; 
Magdalena, her friend; Yohannes Freudhéfer, teacher 
at St. Othmar; Matthias Freudhéfer, his brother, clerk 
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at the convent; Zitterbart; Schanppauf; Aibler; his 
wife; Frau Huber; Hans. 

Place, Convent of the Benedictines at St. Othmar 
and Vienna. Time, Nineteenth Century. First pro- 
duced at Berlin in 1895. 

The first scene represents the courtyard of the con- 
vent of the Benedictines at St. Othmar. Yohannes 
Freudhofer is a teacher there, and his brother, Matthias, 
is a clerk. Both brothers are in love with Martha, the 
niece of Friedrich Engel. Yohannes takes it upon him- 
self to inform the girl’s father of the clerk’s attentions 
to his niece, and Matthias is at once dismissed from the 
convent. 

While the citizens are amusing themselves with a 
game of ninepins, Matthias asks Magdalena to tell 
Martha to come to the arbor at night, where he can bid 
her farewell. Yohannes has listened to this conversa- 
tion, and plans to make the meeting prove the lovers’ 
ruin. Yohannes’ treachery is not suspected, and, while 
they are taking leave, the arbor bursts out in flames. 
Matthias immediately begins to assist in putting out the 
fire, but his unexpected presence there causes suspicion 
to rest on him as the incendiary, and he is arrested, 

Ten years after Matthias has served hig twenty 
years’ sentence he comes to Vienna, Here he meets 
Magdalena in a courtyard. They recognize each other, 
and he tells her that he has become an evangelist, be- 
cause, after his release from twenty years’ confinement, 
he had heard that his beloved Martha had drowned her- 
self on account of his sentence and because his guilt of 
incendiarism had never been disproved. Magdalena, 
who is acting as nurse to Yohannes, sees Matthias again 
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the next day. Yohannes hears the man’s voice, and 
sends for him. Matthias goes to the invalid, who, 
though he does not recognize his brother, confesses to 
him that he had set fire to the arbor. Matthias then rec- 
ognizes Yohannes, and, after a short struggle with him- 
self, forgives him. At the end Yohannes dies, 


Mon Quixote. 


Opera in three acts by Wilhelm Kienzl. Libretto by 
the composer. 

Characters: The Duke; the Duchess; Don Clavijo; 
Alonzo Quixano (called Don Quixote de la Mancha) ; 
Mercedes, his niece ; Sancho Pansa, a peasant; Carrasco, 
an innkeeper; ‘Tirante; Maritornes, his daughter; 
Aldonza; a messenger; a scullery boy; girls in the ser- 
vice of the Duchess. 

Place, La Mancha, Spain. Time, Sixteenth Century. 
First produced at Berlin in 1898. 

The story of Don Quixote is that of a gentleman of 
Spain who has allowed the tales of chivalry which he has 
been reading to take such a hold on his mind that he has 
become insanely impressed with the idea that he is the 
hero of each story. When the opera begins, the delusive 
dreams which he has while reclining in a large arm- 
chair are presented to view by three tableaux. The first 
shows Don Quixote in combat with a knight. The sec- 
ond reveals the Twelve Champions at the Round Table, 
with King Arthur in the centre. In the last one Don 
Quixote is seen kneeling before Dulcinea of Tobosa, who 
is placing a laurel wreath on his head. Don Quixote’s 
niece, Mercedes, enters, and awakens him. He tells 
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her that he is a knight and must wander in search of ad- 
venture. She realizes that his mind is unbalanced. 

Don Quixote actually tries to be a hero of each of his 
tales of chivalry, and the comedy of the situation lies in 
the incongruous background and opportunities which 
his amused friends provide for his glorious deeds of 
valor. He goes to an inn, in the belief that it is a castle, 
and demands of the innkeeper, Carrasco, ‘owner of the 
castle,” that he strike him on the head with his sword 
and dub him a knight. The mock ceremony is per- 
formed by Tirante. Carrasco, who knows of Don Quix- 
ote’s state of mind, helps his friends supply him with 
stories of maidens who have been taken captive by 
giants, and who await him as their deliverer. Even the 
Duke and his court join in the sport, and invite Don 
Quixote to the palace to amuse them. His caprice here 
consists in his ride on a wooden horse with Sancho, 
the peasant, whom he has appointed his “squire.” He 
is hastening, in his way, to conquer the giant Malam- 
bruno, who has magically transformed the Dulcinea 
maid, and is Don Clavijo in disguise. The jesters ig- 
nite fireworks near the wooden horse, and both riders 
fall. 

In the third act the humorous conspiracy is put to 
use by Mercedes. Carrasco desires to win her, and she 
promises to give him the opportunity if he will succeed 
in bringing her uncle back home. Mercedes and Car- 
rasco impersonate characters of the tableaux, and await 
Don Quixote on a romantic path. Sancho, who has had 
to bear the penalty of his “knight’s” extravagance, is 
beaten by a mob, and there ensues a combat between 
Don Quixote and Carrasco, as the “Knight of the 
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White Moon.” Don Quixote, the loser, is compelled to 
accompany Carrasco, who takes him home, 

Don Quixote, in the final act, realizes that the tales 
of chivalry have led to his idiotic actions and throws 
them into the fire. But his strength is spent; he makes 
his will and falls dead, to the great sorrow of Mercedes, 
Carrasco and Sancho. 
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Aollner. 


Heinrich Zoliner was born at Leipzig, on July 4, 
1854. He was at first a law student, and later took up 
the study of music, entering the Leipzig Conservatory 
in 1875, and remaining there two years. His musical 
talent was rapidly developed, and in 1878 he became 
musical director of the University of Dorpat. Later on 
he went to Cologne, and was appointed a professor in 
the Conservatory in that city. He then made a concert 
tour of the principal cities of Italy with a male chorus, 
of which he was director, and in 1890 came to New 
York, where he became director of the Deutscher Lie- 
derkranz. Eight years later he received the appoint- 
ment as musical director of the Leipzig University, suc- 
ceeding Kretschmar. 

Zéllner’s first opera was called Fritjof, and was mod- 
erately successful. It was followed by Faust (1887) ; 
Du Braut (1893), and the musical comedy Das Hol- 
zerne Schwert (1898). Zodllner made no lasting suc- 
cess in his operatic work, however, until the production 
of Die Versunkene Glocke (1899), a charming and me- 
lodious setting of Hauptmann’s fairy drama of the 
same name. 
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Che Sunken Bell. 


Opera in five acts by Heinrich Zollner. Libretto 
adapted by the composer from the fairy drama of Ger- 
hart Hauptmann. 

Characters: Heinrich, a bell founder; Magda, his 
wife; their children; the parish priest; the school- 
master; the barber; Wittichen, an old woman; Rauten- 
delein; the Nickelman; Waldschratt. 

Place, The Hartz Mountains. Time, the Middle 
Ages. First produced at Berlin in 1899. 

The characters first appear in a meadow surrounded 
by hills. There is a little hut and a well. The fairy, 
Rautendelein, is sitting at the edge of the well, out of 
which the Nickelman arises. They are greeted by 
Waldschratt, who tells them that he threw the bell into 
the well which was intended for the steeple of the new 
chapel. Heinrich, the bell founder, heard of this mis- 
fortune, and hastened over the hills so rapidly that he 
fell in a faint. He is found by the old woman, who 
brings Rautendelein to him. When Heinrich revives, 
he falls in love with Rautendelein, who prevents the 
priest, the schoolmaster and the barber from assisting 
him by drawing a magic circle around him. It is only 
after Wittichen removes this charm that Heinrich can © 
be carried into the valley by the barber and the school- — 
master. 

The Nickelman proposes to Rautendelein, but she re- 
fuses his offer, and flies to the abode of human beings. 
She is met by Magda, Heinrich’s wife, who desires her 
to use her magic on Heinrich, because after he had 
been carried home he seemed to be dissatisfied with 
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himself and with his former life. Rautendelein suc- 
ceeds in giving Heinrich a new interest in life, but in 
the third act they are living together in the mountains. 
The Nickelman complains to Waldschratt about Rau- 
tendelein’s association with a human being, and the 
priest tries in vain to make Heinrich return to his wife 
and children. 

While Heinrich is at his new work, assisted by six 
dwarfs, he lies down to sleep, but his guilty conscience 
will not let him rest. The men, who were his neighbors 
in the valley, come to stone him, but he chases them 
away. In spite of Rautendelein’s consolations, he again 
imagines he sees his two children bringing him a pitcher 
filled with the tears of his wife, who grieved herself to 
death. He is so overcome with remorse that he deserts 
Rautendelein and returns to his fellow-men. He sees 
the results of his labors disappear in flames, and again 
tries to ascend the hill near the well, but he cannot find 
the path, and falls exhausted at the well. He embraces 
Rautendelein once more and expires. The Nickelman 
finally wins the fairy. 
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BHubdbay. 


Jendé Hubay was born on September 14, 1858, at 
‘Budapest. He was the son and pupil of Karl Huber, 
and studied afterwards under Joachim at Berlin. He 
first gave concerts, in 1876, in Hungary, and, recom- 
mended by Liszt, appeared with great success at a 
“Pasdeloup” concert in Paris, where he was favored 
with the friendship of the most distinguished Paris 
musicians, especially of Vieuxtemps. In 1882 he was 
appointed principal professor of the violin at the Brus- 
sels Conservatorium, but in 1886 exchanged this post 
for a similar one at the Pesth Conservatorium, as his 
father’s successor. Hubay has made various concert 
tours through France, England, Belgium and Holland, 
and has distinguished himself as a composer of pieces 
for the violin. He has also made a name as a composer 
of operas, having produced Aljenor, Der Geigenmacher 
von Cremona, and Der Dorflump. 


The Violin Maker of Cremona. 


Opera in two acts by Jené6 Hubay. Libretto adapted 
by Henry Beauclair from the comedy of the same name 
by Francois Coppée. 

Characters: Taddeo Ferrari; Filippo and Sandro, 
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his scholars; Giannina, his daughter; the Burgomaster. 

Place, Cremona. Time, 1750. First produced at 
Brussels in 1894. 

In the first scene of the opera Ferrari announces 
that there is to be a contest among violin makers, for 
_ the city council has offered a golden chain to the maker 
of the best violin. Ferrari himself has added an in- 
‘ ducement, for he has promised to the victor his daugh- 
ter in marriage and his house as a dowry. His daugh- 
ter, Giannina, objects to this offer, because she is in love 
with Sandro, and she fears that he may not be suc- 
cessful in the contest. While she and Sandro are 
talking together Filippo, a superior violin maker, rushes 
in to escape the small boys, who jibe him on ac- 
count of his deformity. He loves Giannina with all his 
soul. She tells him how anxious she is in regard to the 
contest, because she loves Sandro. Filippo, knowing 
his violin to be superior to Sandro’s, secretly inter- 
changes them, so that Sandro may win. Sandro also 
knows that his own violin is inferior to Filippo’s, and 
to prevent Filippo from securing Giannina exchanges 
the instruments, only to be again in possession of his 
own. His dishonesty worries him, and he confesses his 
wrong to Fillippo and begs forgiveness. 

The second act shows the scene of the contest, where 
Filippo is declared victor by the Burgomaster. His 
true love and his desire to make Giannina happy in- 
duce him to give all the rewards to the two lovers. 


Bemberg. 


Herman Bemberg was born at Buenos Ayres, March 
29,1861. He studied at the Paris Conservatoire under 
Dubois and Massenet. His first production of note was 
a cantata. This was followed by the opera Le Baiser de 
Suzon, produced at the Opéra Comique in 1888. 

Elaine, Bemberg’s first grand opera, was successfully 
given at Covent Garden, London, in 1892, and was per- 
formed two years later in New York. 
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Elaine. 


Opera in four acts by Bemberg. Libretto adapted 
by Paul Ferrier from Tennyson’s Lancelot and Elaine. 

Characters: Lancelot; Astolat; Lavaine; Gauvain; 
King Arthur; the Hermit; L’Ermite; Elaine; Torre; 
a Minstrel; Queen Guenivere. 

Place, Ancient Britain. Time, King Arthur. First 
produced at London in 1892. 

The first act opens in a room in a “mighty hall” 
which Merlin built for Arthur long ago at Camelot. 
Queen Guenivere is lying on a couch surrounded by a 
group of waiting ladies, who are embroidering favors 
for their knights to wear in the coming “diamond 
jousts,” of which the ninth and last is to be held on the 
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morrow. The King arrives and leaves. Lancelot de- 
cides to leave the palace secretly and take part in the 
tournament. The second tableaux of the first act passes 
in the dining hall of the castle of Astolat. Elaine’s 
father and her two brothers, Torre and Lavaine, are 
awaiting the arrival of the Lily Maid. It seems that _ 
Gauvain, a reckless and irreverent knight, has been a 
suitor for the hand of Elaine, but has been rejected. 
This fact is turned to account later, where Gauvain’s 
jealous hate supplies a measure of passion that forms 
a strong contrast to the calmness of Elaine. Lancelot 
arrives at the castle, seeking hospitality for the night, 
and Elaine enters to greet the unknown guest. Lancelot 
retires, and the dawn finds Elaine still in a reverie. 
Finally d’Astolat, his sons, and Lancelot enter. Elaine 
offers Lancelot a gage to wear in the tournament, which 
Arthur’s greatest knight takes, vowing to conquer. He 
rides away, while Elaine gazes after him. 

The second act is principally occupied with the tour- 
nament at Camelot. The lists are declared open just 
as Lancelot appears, accompanied by Lavaine. The lat- 
ter is recognized by Gauvain, who also identifies the 
favor of Elaine, which the newcomer wears on his hel- 
met. From the shouts of the populace the progress of 
the combat may be followed. Lancelot is hailed again 
and again for his prowess, but Gauvain is spurred on 
by hatred of his rival, and divides the honors with him, 
until finally an immense shout acclaims the unknown 
as conqueror. Lancelot is injured and departs with 
Lavaine. The King and his court arrive, and Arthur 
learns that the gallant combatant has been seriously 
wounded—“mortally and with my dagger,” cries Gau- 
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vain. Gauvain’s jealousy makes him offer his services 
to help in finding the successful knight, and he departs 
on his quest. 

In the third act Lancelot has sought refuge in the 
grotto of a hermit. The hermit is praying when the 
curtain goes up, and he is shortly interrupted by the 
arrival of Elaine, who hag been nursing Lancelot some 
days. Gauvain enters, and a violent scene takes place 
between him and Elaine. Gauvain discloses the fact of 
Lancelot’s intrigue with the queen, Guenivere. The 
knight tells the maiden that some day one will come 
not thrice her age to woo, and that should he be poor he, 
Lancelot, will endow him “with broad land and terri- 
tory, even to the half my realm beyond the sea.” 

The fourth act takes place at Astolat, and concerns 
the death of Elaine. The last act shows the gardens of 
Arthur’s palace by night. Lancelot stands alone, 
plunged in thought, as he looks over the terrace bordered 
by the waters of the river. In the palace a féte is in 
progress. Lancelot’s recollections of Elaine, of whom 
he is dreaming, are interrupted by the approach of the 
Queen, who accuses him of treachery to her, and Lance- 
lot admits that he loves the Lily Maid. In a fury the 
Queen tells him that she has sent back, by the hand of 
Gauvain, the favor which Elaine gave to her knight, 
and that the thought that she is abandoned has killed the 
girl. The King arrives in search of his favorite knight, 
and almost immediately the black barge bearing the 
dead body of Elaine is seen descending the river, 
guided by the hermit at the bow. The opera ends as 
Lancelot vows his life to the memory of the dead 


maiden. 
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Sieatriev dHagner. 


Siegfried Wagner, the son of Richard Wagner, was 
born at Lucerne, Switzerland, June 6, 1869. He 
studied music under Humperdinck in Frankfort, and 
architecture at the Technical High School at Charlott- 
enburg. Later he gained experience as an orchestral 
leader at Bayreuth, where he conducted his father’s 
operas. He afterwards gave concerts in Rome, Vienna, 
and other Continental cities, devoting special attention 
to the presentation of his father’s compositions. 

For a number of years he assumed control of the pro- 
duction of the Wagnerian operas at Beyreuth, and is 
well known as an orchestra leader. He has made credit- 
able attempts at operatic composition, his most success- 
ful effort being Der Barenhiuter, produced in Munich 
in 1899. He is also the composer of Herzog Wildfang 
(1901); Der Kohold ora and Bruder Lustig 
(1903). 


Dre Barenhanter. 


Opera in three acts by Siegfried Wagner. Libretto 
by the composer. 

Characters: Hans Kraft; Melchior Frolich; Lena, 
Gunda and Luisel, his daughters; Pastor Wippenbeck 3 
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Nikolaus Spitz; Anna; Colonel Muffel; Kaspar Wild; 
the Devil; the Stranger ; citizens and soldiers. 

Place, Bayreuth. Time, at the close of the Thirty 
Years’ War. First produced at Munich in 1899. 

The curtain rises on a village in the Bavarian moun- 
tains. Soldiers are returning from the wars, and are 
_ greeted by the villagers. Hans Kraft alone is friend- 
less, and cannot even obtain shelter. Despairing, he 
goes into the forest, where he is -met by a being with 
a cloven hoof who offers him help. Hans recognizes the 
Devil, and finally makes an agreement with him by 
which he becomes a stoker in the infernal regions for 
one year. In the next scene Hans has arrived at his 
post of duty and is feeding the flames. A stranger, who 
is St. Peter, enters and entices Hans to play at dice. 
Hans stakes the souls in the furnace against ten florins 
and loses. The saint then departs, bidding Hans re- 
member that he will be his friend. 

The Devil is enraged at the escape of the souls, and 
punishes Hans by covering him with soot and hanging 
a bearskin around him. Giving him a scrip that will 
never be empty of gold, the Devil tells him that he can 
only be liberated from the spell cast over him by the 
love of a pure woman who will remain faithful to him 
for three years. Hans is then cast back to earth, a 
pitiful and repulsive object. He arrives in the village 
of Kulmsbach. But the villagers believe that he is the 
Devil, and will not receive him. Inspection, however, 
reveals that Hans has no cloven hoof, and the gold 
from the scrip satisfying the innkeeper he is allowed 
to remain. The Burgomaster then tells Hans that he 
has three daughters whom he is anxious to see married. 
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Hans offers himself as a suitor for one of them, and 
the Burgomaster accepts him, believing that he is prob- 
ably a grandee under a spell of enchantment, and that 
when he claims his bride he will probably be released 
from the spell. The two elder daughters of the Burgo- 
master, however, will have nothing to do with poor 
Bearskin. Poor Hans weeps in despair, and Luisel, 
the youngest daughter, pities him. She asks him what 
the trouble is, and Hans gives her the half of a gold 
ring, asking her to keep it for three years for his sake, 
always thinking kindly of him, and tells her that if at 
the end of that time she has not forgotten him the gold 
will remain bright and shining. The villagers then at- 
tack Hans, but he escapes. 

The third act takes place three years later. Hans is 
discovered asleep in the forest. The Devil’s imps are 
busily washing and dressing the sleeper. Satan, how- 
ever, is resolved not to give up the struggle for Hans’ 
soul, and he summons water-nymphs to steal the broken 
ring. But Hans awakes and greets his enemy. De- 
lighted to find himself free of the spell, he requires the 
fulfilment of the three wishes promised him, if success- 
ful, and the Devil mockingly grants the wishes. Hans’ 
next thought is of his betrothed. On his way to her 
St. Peter appears, and informs Hans that the Plas- 
senburg fortress is about to be stormed, and directs him 
how to save it. The day is saved by Hans’ bravery and 
skill. The victors enter the village, Hans among them. 
He asks Luisel to give a bandage for his wound, and 
when the girl offers him a cup of water he lets his half 
of the ring fall into it. Luisel joyfully recognizes it, 
and Hans folds her in his arms. Recognizing Bearskin 
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in their hero, the villagers beg his pardon for their at- a 
tacks upon him. Hans declines all their proffered _ 
honors, and returns thanks to heaven for his escape _ 


from the Devil, and his possession of a true and lovely di 
bride. | 


Perour. 


ae 


Xavier Henri Leroux was born at Velletri, Italy, in 
1863. He is a graduate of the Conservatories of Tou- 
louse and of Paris, and a winner of the Prix de Rome. 
Leroux’s most successful operas are Cléopatre (1890) ; 
William Ratcliffe, Evangeline (1895) ; Astarté (1901) ; 
La Reine Fiammeite (1903) ; Theodora, and Le Chem- 
aneau (1907). 


Le Cheminean. 
(The Vagabond.) 


Opera by Leroux. Libretto founded upon the drama 
in verse by Jean Richepin. 

Characters: The Vagabond; Francois; Maitre 
Pierre, a farmer; Toinette, a farm-hand; Toinet, the 
son of Toinette; a Peasant; the daughter of Pierre; 
peasants and harvesters. 

Place, a locality between Burgundy and Tle-de- 
France. Time, the Nineteenth Century. First pro- 
duced at Paris in 1907. 

The first act is in the nature of a prologue to the 
action of the opera, for in the succeeding acts twenty 
years are supposed to have elapsed. The Vagabond, to 
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whom no other name is given, is a man with an air of in- 
dependence, and full of gaiety and life. We see him at 
the harvest, singing and performing feats of labor which 
help to win the heart and ensnare the senses of Toinette, 
a girl who is working in the fields for the farmer. The 
girl is loved, and also warned (when it is too late) by a 
peasant gifted with second-sight, and also by the young 
Francois. Maitre Pierre desires to retain the wanderer 
in his service, and relies upon the liking shown by the 
Vagabond for Toinette to curb his roving tendencies, 
and plans to profit by his experience in farming. But 
the Vagabond, although held for the time being by the 
sincerity of Toinette’s love, is restless under the in- 
sistence of the farmer, and disappears just when the 
latter comes to believe that he has a firm hold upon him. 

In the second act twenty years have elapsed. Toin- 
ette is the aged and enfeebled wife of Francois, happy 
in spite of her hard life, because of her son, Toinet, 
who, it seems, is the illigitimate son of the Vagabond. 
But she is disturbed nevertheless by her son’s love for 
Maitre Pierre’s daughter. Pierre is violently preju- 
diced against Francois, who on his marriage to Toinette 
wished to work for himself, and therefore left the ser- 
vice of Pierre. The farmer is, moreover, enraged at 
seeing his daughter return the love of a penniless chap, 
- the secret of whose birth he has long since guessed. 
Pierre does all he can to ruin the family of Francois; 
his daughter is wasting away, and Toinet wanders about 
like a body without a soul, drinking in order to forget 
his troubles. 

Matters are at this point at the beginning of the third 
act, when suddenly the Vagabond reappears. He rec 
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ognizes the valley, memories return to him. He has 
an encounter with Toinette, and is informed by her 
that he has a son who has grown to manhood. He sees 
that these good people have need of a wise head and 
strong arms like his in order to save them from ruin and 
despair. He sees that it would not be difficult for him to 
take his old place among them, and he throws himself 
into the undertaking with enthusiasm. 

At Maitre Pierre’s matters are not going very well. 
His cattle have been attacked by a disease, and his 
daughter is in a decline. Above all, he is afraid of the 
Vagabond, whose reappearance seems to foretell im- 
pending disaster. Finally, the Vagabond boldly de- 
mands that his son may have the farmer’s daughter in 
marriage, and, moreover, that the ceremony shall take 
place immediately, whereupon Pierre consents. 

When, however, everything has been nicely adjusted, 
when the lovers have been married, the fathers recon- 
ciled and the cattle healed—when everyone is happy, 
and old Francois has sunk into his last slumber, the 
Vagabond, who has nothing left to do, and who does 
not wish it to be said that he has worked for himself, 
and that he will marry Toinette when she is a widow, 
profits by a moment of solitude to fly a second time into 
the night and into oblivion. 


Astarté. 


Opera in four acts by Leroux. Libretto by Louis de 
Gramont. 

Characters: Hercules; Omphale; Dejanire, the wife 
of Hercules; Nessus, the centaur; Phur, the High- 
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priest; women attendants and slaves of Omphale; 
priests of Astarté; Lydians, Sardinians, Lesbians and 
soldiers. 

Place, Sardinia. Time, Mythological. First pro- 
duced at Paris in 1901. 

This opera is the story of Hercules at the feet of the _ 
seductive Queen Omphale. The hero has parted from 
his wife, Dejanire, and has undertaken an expedition - 
into Lydia for the purpose of exterminating the cruel 
and licentious Omphale, a follower of the goddess 
Astarté, whose infamous cult is a disgrace to humanity. 
Unable to keep him with her, Dejanire employs a talis- 
man to protect her husband against the wiles of Om- 
phale, whom she greatly fears This talisman is the 
famous tunic of the centaur Nessus, which had been 
given her by its wearer, with the promise that while 
Hercules wore it he would remain faithful to his bride. 
The conquerer of the lion of Nemeus embarks with his 
warriors, and soon arrives at Sardinia, the residence of 
the Queen Omphale. He enters the palace of the young 
sovereign, and is no sooner in her presence than he falls 
desperately in love with her. Omphale, who appears to 
return his love, wishes to make sure of him, and gives 
him a draught which causes him to forget Dejanire. 
This magic potion produces such an effect upon Her- 
cules that he is not merely an ordinary lover, but he be- 
comes a sort of tamed beast, and follows Omphale 
around like a tiger in chains. 

It is difficult to understand why, when he is in this 
condition, Omphale, who is apparently deeply in love 
with Hercules, desires him to put on the famous tunic. 
Hercules does so, however, and then, burned by the 
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dreaded garment, mad with rage and pain, and feeling 
that he is about to die, desires revenge, and fires the 
palace in order that Omphale may die with him. The 
High-priest, seeing the danger of the Queen, seizes Om- 
phale while the palace is falling about them, carries 
her aboard a ship, and escapes with her to Lesbos In 
the final scene we see them arrive at the enchanted isle, 
the haunt of Astarté, whose colossal statue and wonder- 
ful temple rise in the distance, and they assist at the 
apotheosis of the goddess. 
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Frlanger, 


Camille Erlanger was born at Paris, on May 25, 
1863. He was a pupil of the Paris Conservatory, and 
in 1888 won the Prix de Rome. Erlanger won his 
first operatic success at the Opera Comique in 1887, 
with Le Jwf Polonais. This was followed in 1904 by 
Les Fils de Etoile and by Aphrodite in 1906. He is 
also the composer of the operas Barkokéba and La Glu. 


Aphrodite, 


Opera in six scenes by Camille Erlanger. Libretto 
adapted by Louis de Gramont from the novel of the 
same name by Pierre Louys. 

Characters: Bacchis, a courtesan; Corinna, a mulat- 
ress; Chimairis, a fortune-teller; Rhodis and Myrto, 
flute players; Chrysis of Galilee, a courtesan; Touni, 
the wife of the High-priest; Demetrios, a sculptor; the 
High-priest; Philodéne, a poet; Timon, a young Alex- 
andrian; guests, Alexandrians, slaves. 

Place, Alexandria. Time, 57 B. C. First produced 
at Paris in 1906, 

The first scene is on the Heptastade, a wide sea-jetty 
on the shore at Alexandria. Singers, flute-players and 
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courtesans are passing back and forth before the blue 
sea, laughing among themselves, and discussing the féte 
which the wealthy and beautiful Bacchis will give on 
the second day of the festival in honor of Aphrodite, 
and at which she will liberate one of her slaves, Corinna, 
the beautiful negress. The crowd grows and men min- 
gle with the women. Among them is Demetrios, whose 
attention women try in vain to attract. Chimairis 
enters, and is immediately surrounded by women desir- 
ous of knowing the future. Demetrios in his turn holds 
out his hand to be read. ‘I see love,” the sybil tells 
him, ‘‘but it is drowned in blood—the blood of a woman; 
then follows the blood of another, and then—your own!” 

The crowd has melted away, and the jetty is almost 
deserted when a young woman appears, whose resplen- 
dent beauty strongly moves the sculptor. It is the cour- 
tesan, Chrysis, of Galilee. Demetrios approaches her, 
and they engage in conversation. He proposes to ac- 
company her, but she spurns him, which has the effect 
of further exciting his interest. He suddenly finds 
himself in love with her and offers her gold. She re- 
plies that she is surfeited with gold, but that she has 
a fancy for three gifts of a unique nature. In order 
to win her love it will be necessary for Demetrios to 
procure them for her. These three gifts are: the mir- 
ror of Bacchis, which will have to be stolen; the comb 
of Touni, wife of the High-priest, to obtain which the 
owner will have to be murdered; and the priceless neck- 
lace of Aphrodite, which will have to be ravished from 
the statue of the goddess. Thus, in order to win this 
wanton, Demetrios must become a thief, a murderer and 
a violator of the sanctuary. 
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The second scene takes place in the temple of Aphro- 
dite. It is the first day of the festival. The doors of 
the temple open, and a procession of courtesans, led 
by the High-priest, comes to bring offerings to the god- 
dess, and to solicit favors in return. Chrysis enters 
and places on the altar of Aphrodite her own necklace, 
mirror and comb. When the High-priest inquires what 
she asks from the goddess Chrysis answers indifferently, 
“Nothing,” so sure is she of obtaining what she has 
exacted of Demetrios. He, hidden in a corner of the 
temple, has already committed two of the crimes sug- 
gested by Chrysis: he has stolen the mirror of Bacchis, 
and has killed Touni in order to obtain possession of the 
comb. When the temple is empty, and the procession 
has wound off into the distance, Demetrios commits the 
violation of the sanctuary, and carefully hiding the 
necklace bears it away. 

A féte at the house of Bacchis is in progress in the 
third scene. A crowd of guests, among whom are the 
poet, Philodéne, Timon, a young man about town; 
Chrysis, the pretty Myrto and the elegant Rhodis. Of 
the seven mulatresses, slaves of Bacchis, who are in at- 
tendance, one, the most beautiful, Corinna, is to be lib- 
erated by her mistress that evening, greatly to the dis- 
gust of her fellow-slaves, who are beside themselves 
with jealousy. Suddenly one of them discovers the 
theft of the mirror. Interrupting the dancing and sing- 
ing, she runs with the information to her mistress, who 
accuses her of having taken the mirror herself. Through 
jealousy, and also with the desire to defend herself, the 
slave declares that the thief is Corinna, who, despite 
her protestations of innocence, is carried into a nearby 
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room and crucified, without further inquiry. The cries 
of the poor girl are heard. Her pleadings for mercy 
move all the guests, except Chrysis, who, wrapped in 
thought, hears nothing. “If he has committed the first 
crime,” she reflects, on learning of the theft, “the 
others will inevitably follow.” Filled with triumph, she 
leaves the féte to go in search of Demetrios. 

The fourth scene presents the studio of the sculptor, 
Demetrios. He is alone and is thinking. Chrysis sud- 
denly enters, radiant, certain of victory. “I bring you 
Chrysis!” she cries, throwing herself into the arms of 
Demetrios. She demands the gifts, and receives from 
the hands of her lover the mirror, which had belonged 
to Sapho; the comb, which had been used to arrange 
the hair of the beautiful Nitaoukrit, a queen of Egypt; 
and the marvellous necklace of pearls which had 
adorned the statue of Aphrodite. She is supremely 
happy. These wonderful playthings, and Demetrios, the 
lover of Queen Berenice IV (the elder sister of Cleo- 
patra), the greatest artist in Egypt, are all hers! Sud- 
denly, at the end of a long love-scene between Demet- 
rios and Chrysis, loud cries are heard in the street: 
“The wife of the High-priest has been murdered, and 
the sacred necklace of Aphrodite has been stolen!’ 
Demetrios turns pale. He tears himself from the re- 
straining arms of Chrysis. The sculptor suddenly 
hates her who has made him a criminal for her sake. 
But Chrysis would detain him, and she kneels to him in 
supplication. He will not listen. Then to obtain par- 
don she begs him to ask something of her in turn—to 
impose any task upon her. She promises to obey him. 
“So be it, then,’ replies Demetrios. ‘You will 
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swear?” “Yes, by Aphrodite,” responds Chrysis. 
“You are a Galilean, you do not believe in Aphrodite. 
Swear by the God of Israel, by Jehovah!” It is now 
Chrysis’ turn to become pale. The oath is a terrible 
one. However, she takes it. Demetrios then says, 
coldly, “Restore the gifts to their proper owners.” 
Chrysis is horrified. She is aware that this means 
death to her, but she has sworn, and she will fulfil her 
oath. 

In the fifth scene the unhappy girl is in the cell of, 
Chrysis, extended upon her couch, awaiting the end. 
As she had sworn to do she has publicly restored the 
three gifts. Before the people of Alexandria, on the ter- 
race of a tower rising in the middle of the city, she has 
shown herself, nude, in the full glory of her beauty, 
wearing the necklace, and carrying the comb and the 
mirror. After a brief period of utter surprise she was 
recognized by the people, who at first believed her to be 
_Aphrodite. She was seized by the guard, thrown into 
prison and condemned to death. She is to drink hem- 
lock. Chrysis is musing upon her approaching death 
and praying that she may see Demetrios for the last 
time. She is presently aroused by two voices, those of 
Rhodis and Myrto, who approach the grating of the cell, 
but are warned away by the guard. ‘The jailer now 
enters and offers her the poison, She does not wish to 
die yet. Falling upon her knees she begs the jailer to 
wait a little while. Useless; the jailer must obey his 
peremptory orders, and he is inflexible. She drinks 
from the cup of poison and her agonies begin. She 
still hopes for the coming of Demetrios, but in vain. 
She can no longer see, when, at the moment that the un- 
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fortunate Chrysis draws her last breath, Demetrios en- 
ters the cell. 

The sacred grove of Hermanubis is shown in the 
sixth scene. At night, in a flood of moonlight, two 
women are solemnly bearing a heavy burden, walking 
silently through the wood. They are the two friends of 
Chrysis, the joyous flute players, Rhodis and Myrto, 
who have come mysteriously to bear away her body. 


Albert. 


ooo 


Eugen Francis Charles d’Albert was born in Glas- 
gow on April 10, 1864. Huis father (who, in spite of 
the French family name, was a German) was a com- 
poser of dance music. Young d’Albert studied first 
with his father, and later with Pauer, Sir John Stainer, 
Sir Arthur Sullivan and Prout, completing his musical 
education under Liszt. D’Albert’s wonderful technique 
in piano playing was apparent in his early youth, and 
from 1881 to 1896 he lived the life of a piano virtuoso, 
appearing frequently in concerts, and making the tours . 
of the Continent, England and America, 

Besides many important orchestral works and pieces 
for the piano, d’Albert has composed nine operas. 
Among the best known of these are The Ruby (1893) ; 
The Departure (1900); Tiefland (1903), and Flauto 
Solo (1905). 

In 1892 d’Albert wags married to Teresa Carreno, 
also a celebrated pianist. Their marriage was not a 
happy one, and they were divorced in 1895. His 
present wife is Hermine Fink, the singer. The winter 
home of the d’Alberts is in Berlin, and their summers 
are spent at their country place on Lake Maggiore. All 
of Eugen d’Albert’s operatic work shows richness of 
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harmony, effective instrumentation and thematic beauty. 
He exercises great restraint in composition, and pro- 
duces a consequent sanity of effect that is in striking 
contrast with many of the musical excesses of to-day. 


Giefland. 


Opera in three acts and a prologue by d’Albert. Lib- 
retto adapted by R. Lothar from Guimera’s novel. 

Characters: Sebastiano, a rich landowner; Tom- 
maso, an old man; Moruccio, Martha, Pepa, Antonia, 
Rosalie, Nuri and Pedro, in the service of Sebastiano; 
the Priest. 

Place, the High Pyrenees and the Catalonian Valley. 
Time, the Sixteenth Century. First produced at 
Prague in 1903. 

_ The shepherd Pedro has long lived a solitary life in 
the rocky fastnesses of the Pyrenees, seldom seeing any- 
one except his fellow-shepherd, Nando. He sighs for a 
wife, and thinks his wish is about to be gratified when 
his master, Sebastiano, who lives in the valley, brings 
Martha, an orphan, whom he has forced to live with 
him, up to the mountains to marry her off to the guile- 
less Pedro. 

Pedro accompanies them to the valley, where the 
mill-hands know that Martha is Sebastiano’s mistress, 
and that their master must, of necessity, marry a rich 
woman. So they scorn the unsuspecting Pedro, whom 
Martha is to marry. Sebastiano comes again to see 
Martha at night, but she avoids him by not going to 
her room, nor does she go with Pedro, although she is 
sure that he knows nothing of her relations with 
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Sebastiano. It is through jealousy of the little girl, 
Nuri, the only person who has made friends with Pedro, 
that Martha learns to love Pedro. When Martha ex- 
plains to Tommaso that she was Sebastiano’s mistress 
against her will, the old man advises her to tell Pedro 
all. The valley life becomes annoying to the simple 
Pedro, and he wants to return to his solitude in the 
mountains. Martha wishes to go with him, but Sebas- 
tiano lords it over her and will not let her go. Then 
she shows up Sebastiano as her seducer. He angrily at- 
tacks Pedro, but is overpowered by the servants. 

Sebastiano’s prospective bride hears of his conduct 
and breaks her engagement. With intensified passion 
he wishes to have Martha again, but she loves her hus- 
band, and sends Nuri to warn him against Sebastiano. 
Pedro hastens to protect Martha and kills Sebastiano. 
Then in his strong arms he carries Martha to his moun- 
tain home. 
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Behar. 
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Franz Lehar was born in Komorn, Austria, on April 
30, 1870. When six years of age he composed his first 
song. At twelve he became a student in the Prague 
Conservatory. In 1889 he entered his father’s regi- 
mental band in the Austrian army, and soon after be- 
came military musical director in Losonez. His first 
dramatic composition was an opera called Der Kiiras- 
ster. His first work to be produced was Kukuska, an 
opera, afterwards called Titania, which was heard in 
1899 at Budapest, where Lehar’s military band hap- 
pened to be stationed at that time. 

A succession of operas followed, but none had more 
than moderate success until the production of The 
Merry Widow, first produced at Vienna early in 1906. 
The opera immediately became exceedingly popular. It 
was produced in America by the Henry Savage Opera 
Company in September, 1907, and has enjoyed a long 
season of public favor. No small measure of its phe- 
nomenal success is due to the “Merry Widow” waltz, 
which has been played and sung’ all over the country. 

Gypsy Love, another opera by Lehar that has met 
with European success, is underlined for production in 
America during the season of 1909-10. 
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The Mlerrp Widow. 


Opera in three acts by Lehar. Libretto by Victor 
Beon and Victor Stein. 

Characters: Popoff; Natalie; Prince Danilo; 
Sonia; Camille de Jolidon; Marquis Cascadia; Raoul 
de St. Brioche; Hhadja; Malitza; Nova Kovich; Olga; 
Nish; Praskovia; Little Willie; an Englishman; Head 
Waiter; Orchestra Leader; Zozo; Fifi; Lolo; Dodo; 
Joujou; Froufrou; Cloclo; Margot; Zuzu; Sapho; 
Marsovian troubadours, servants, ete. 

Place, Marsovia. Time, the Twentieth Century. 
First produced at Vienna in January, 1906. First 
produced in America at Syracuse, in September, 1907. 

Sonia, the “merry widow,” in her youth a farmer’s 
daughter, is beloved by an impecunious scion of the 
royal house of Marsovia. There are objections to their 
union, and she finally weds a banker, who later dies, 
and leaves her a fortune of twenty million dollars. 
The welfare of Marsovia is dependent upon her money, 
and there are efforts and counter-efforts to win her and 
her fortune. 

The royal scion referred to is Prince Danilo, secre- 
tary of the Marsovian embassy at Paris. The Marso- 
vian government and the ambassador are desirous that 
Prince Danilo and Sonia should marry, in order that 
her money may be kept in the country; but the Prince 
is too proud to marry his old sweetheart for her money, 
and will not listen to the ambassador’s appeal. On the 
other hand, when it is suggested to Sonia she immedi- 
ately makes up her mind to marry the Prince. But he 
resists the wiles of the merry widow, and she tries in 
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various ways to induce him to propose. She deceives 
him with the idea that she is engaged to the lover of one 
of her friends, in an effort to make him jealous. This 
does not succeed, and finally she announces that she has 
lost her fortune, and that she no longer looks for suitors. 
This relieves the Prince of the fear that he will be con- 
sidered a fortune-hunter. He throws himself at Sonia’s 
feet, imploring her to marry him. She consents, and 
the curtain falls on the two as they dance off to the 
strains of the famous waltz which, more than anything 
else, contributes to the popularity of the opera. 
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Maurice Ravel was born on March 7, 1875, at Cil- 
oure, Lower Pyrenees, close to the Spanish border. He 
ultimately came to Paris, where he studied at the Con- 
servatory. 

I? Heure Espagnole, Ravel’s first opera, was presented 
in Paris during the season of 1908-09. It pleased the 
Parisians by its sprightliness and humor, and is under- 
lined for production in New York during the opera 
season of 1909-10. 

Ravel is distinguished for his many compositions for 
the piano. Versatility of subject is one of his leading 
characteristics, and his music is somewhat remarkable 
for its varied resources of thematic development, and 
the intensely personal quality of its individuality. His 
compositions are also marked by originality and poetic 
sincerity. 


L’Heure Espagnole, 
(The Muleteer’s Hour.) 


Opera in one act by Ravel. Libretto by Franc- 
Nohain. 


Characters: Ramiro, a muleteer; Torquemada, the 
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watchmaker; Concepcion, wife of Torquemada; Gon- 
salvo, a bachelor; Inigo, a banker. 

Place, Spain. Time, the Nineteenth Century. First 
produced at Paris in 1909. 

The muleteer, Ramiro, has brought his watch to be 
repaired by Torquemada, the watchmaker. The latter 
is obliged to leave his shop at the moment in order to 
go and regulate the town clocks, and his better half, 
Concepcion, has reminded him of his duties. Ramiro 
must, therefore, wait. This, however, was not foreseen 
by Concepcion, who profits by the absence of her hus- 
band to give appointments to her lovers. She is at her 
wits’ ends to know what she shall do. Gonsalvo arrives, 
and a little later Inigo, the banker. In order to occupy 
the muleteer, Concepcion begs him to bring into an 
inner room a great eight-day clock; then to bring in 
another in its place, then to take them both out. The 
sturdy muleteer obediently trots back and forth with the 
clocks, while one or the other of the two lovers are shut 
up inside. Concepcion then gaily invites the muleteer 
to make the trip with empty hands, and Ramiro readily 
complies. } | 

In the midst of the buffoonery accompanying these 
lively scenes Torquemada suddenly returns, and there 
is nothing for the two gallants to do but to each buy 
one of the clocks which he has so minutely examined, 
inside and out. 


HF evvier. 
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Henri Fevrier, though scarcely thirty years of age, 
has attained fame by the production of an opera at the 
Paris Grand Opera House, his Monna Vanna having 
been successfully produced there in January, 1909. 
Monna Vanna will be given its first New York produc- 
tion during the opera season of 1909-10. 

Fevrier lives in seclusion in Saint Germain, Paris, in 
a historic house known as the ‘‘Hotel de la Grande 
Mademoiselle,” where Lauzun took refuge when he had 
to flee from the court of Louis XIV. His summers are 
usually spent in the country near Havre. 

In its criticism of Monna Vanna, “Le Guide Musi- 
cal” says: ‘“Fevrier has presented a setting for Monna 
Vanna conceived in an original manner. He has closely 
followed the striking contrasts apparent in the libretto, 
and from the conflicts of emotion has developed a musi- 
cal story captivating in essence, and so much subordi- 
nated to the drama that it seems a part of it rather than 
an accompaniment. He has been fortunate in his choice 
of a libretto, for the book of Monna Vanna has a pa- 
thetic and musical charm of its own, owing to the ex- 
quisite language of the author, Maurice Maeterlinck.” 
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Monna Vanna. 


Opera in three acts by Fevrier. Libretto by Maurice 
Maeterlinck. 

Characters: Guido Colonna; Marco Colonna; Prinz- 
_ivali; Trivulzio; Borso; Torello; Vendio; Giovanna 
(Monna Vanna), Guido’s wife; Florentines and Pisans. 

Place, Pisa. Time, close of the Fifteenth Century. 
First produced at Paris in 1909. 

Pisa is besieged by the Florentines and is in sore 
straits; munitions and food are exhausted. Surrender 
on the victor’s terms is all that is left to the besieged. 
To arrange for the capitulation, Guido, the commander 
of the Pisans, sends his father, Marco, to Prinzivalh, 
the Florentine general. The old man returns with a 
message so terrible that he hesitates to deliver it. It is 
to the effect that Prinzivalli will abandon the Floren- 
tines and save the city if Guido will send his wife, 
Vanna, alone, wrapped only in her mantle, to spend the 
night in the general’s tent. The husband refuses salva- 
tion on such terms, and declares that his wife will de- 
cline to make the sacrifice asked of her. Marco thinks 
otherwise. One woman, even the purest and best, in his 
eyes weighs little in the balance with the happiness of a 
whole city. In true exalted sacrificial spirit Monna 
Vanna, despite the commands of her husband and even 
his repudiation of her, fulfils the demand. 

In the tent Prinzivalli’s love, born in their childhood, 
awakens, and in the purity of her presence turns to 
something finer and purer than his elemental passion, 
and he lets her go unharmed. Threatened by treacher- 
ous masters at home, doomed to death by this final mad 
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act of rescuing Pisa, Prinzivalli gives to Vanna what 
she calls the surest test of her love by agreeing to save 
himself by taking refuge in Pisa. Vanna’s husband re- 
fuses to believe in her purity, refuses to keep her prom- 
ise of protection to Prinzivalli, accuses her of loving 
her destroyer, and finally orders him killed. 
_* In the contrast between her husband’s cruelty and her 
lover’s sympathetic understanding, the woman’s heart 
of Monna turns to her lover, and to save him she prac- 
tices deception, crying out that she had lied, that he had 
harmed her, and that she has brought him to Pisa by a 
trick. She then demands the key to the dungeon. She 
declares that she who has suffered shall alone have the 
satisfaction of revenge. 

The opera ends as she goes, her husband believes, to 
wreak her vengeance, in reality to join her lover and 
escape with him. 
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Raoul Laparra was born at Bordeaux, in May, 1876. 
His mother, who was herself an accomplished musician, 
taught Laparra the rudiments of music, and at the age 
of eleven the boy entered the Paris Conservatory, where 
he had as teachers Descombes, Lavignac, Gedalge, Mas- 
senet and Faure. From 1900 to 1903 Laparra spent 
much of his time in Spain, where he received the first 
of the impressions which crystallized into the successful 
opera La Habanera, which won for its composer the 
Prix de Rome. 

Laparra’s own ideas of this intensely dramatic com- 
position are clearly explained in a comparatively recent 
letter to a friend: ‘You ask me if my work is a repe- 
tition of gypsy Spain and the passionate South, after 
the style of Carmen. No, it is a Spain entirely differ- 
ent; that of the higher plateau of Castile, a Spain a lit- 
tle more concentrated, of colder temperament, floating 
between the brutal sallies of reality and the envelopment 
of legend. My subject, which was taken neither from 
history nor fiction, passes in some indetermined spot 
governed by the dramatic intensity of the two Castiles— 
a region swept by the strong winds of September, and 
consumed by the devouring sun of the Oriental summer, 
which gnaws away even antiquity, little by little. Very, 
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few and miserable are the few villages there, usually 
gathered around a church of immense dimensions. 
Here and there are some palaces, minus the ancient 
luxury, and now mere farms. The peasants are rough 
in type, and are of the color of the earth. The men 
speak little, and chiefly support themselves on the 
miserly nutriment supplied by the earth. Sometimes 
towards evening in the patios, lighted by the fire in the 
brazier and by the moon, the voice of an old woman is 
heard telling a story of a fairy princess, or relating the 
brilliant achievements of the Cid. The children listen 
gravely without emotion; and so it was, like the chil- 
dren, grave, and without any sign of joy, that I listened 
eight years ago, and the country gave me this story. 
You may ask me why the story took the form of La 
Habanera. I do not know. It is the result of many 
days passed out of doors from dawn to twilight, and to 
an ever-recurring rhythm which seems to arise from 
those barren spaces.” 

Laparra is not a resident of Paris, is said to dislike 
the provinces, and spends most of his time traveling in 
Spain. 


La Habanera, 


Opera in three acts by Laparra. Libretto by the com- 
poser. | 

Characters: Ramon, son of an old and unfortunate 
family; Pedro, brother of Ramon; Pilar, betrothed of 
Pedro; blind man, father of the brothers; three blind 
beggars; ghost of Pedro; musicians, peasants, etc. 

Place, Spain. Time, last century. First produced 
at Paris in 1908. 
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The opera of Za Habanera is laid in a Spanish vil- 
lage. On a féte day all the townspeople are happy ex- 
cept Ramon, who is in love with Pilar, whom his 
brother, Pedro, is going to marry. Ramon is so quarrel- 
some that the merrymakers leave him alone in the tavern 
where they are drinking. A band of musicians arrive 
and play “La Habanera”’ for the delighted populace. 
Pilar, who is a thoughtful girl, does not like to see her 
lover’s brother so unhappy, and she enters the inn to 
induce him to join the others. At her invitation he 
jumps from his seat, presses her to his heart, and kisses 
her violently. 

Ramon has just released the girl when the lover en- 
ters, but suspecting nothing talks of the happy wedding 
day which is not far away. As the music outside be- 
comes louder, Pilar leaves the brothers. Ramon, who 
is in an ugly mood, picks a quarrel with Pedro, ending 
by killing him with a knife. As Pedro dies he sees 
clearly the cause of Ramon’s crime, and rises upon an 
elbow to say that he will return in one day less than a 
year. 

The happiness of the people turns to grief as they 
find Pedro dead. They bring in the old, blind father of 
the brothers, and, dipping the murderer’s hand in the 
warm blood of his dead brother, the aged father makes 
him take an oath to discover the one who committed the 
crime. 

At the close of the year, lacking one day, Ramon and 
Pilar are to be married. The blind father is petulant 
with the son because he has not found the murderer of 
Pedro. As the hour of festivity approaches three blind 
men ask admittance to the cottage, but Ramon, who 
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fancies he recognizes in one the voice of his dead 
brother, will not let them in. Pilar, however, admits 
them, and as they enter the ghost of the dead brother 
slips in with them, unseen by all except Ramon, who 
cannot take his eyes from the apparition. As the musi- 
cians play La Habanera, Pilar insists that Ramon dance 
with her, and at the ghost’s menacing Ramon is 
forced to tell Pilar of Pedro’s manner of death. A 
funeral procession takes its way past the wedding festi- 
val, and Ramon and Pilar go with the others to lay 
flowers on the grave of Pedro. Pilar falls dead, and 
Ramon comes from the cemetery a raving maniac. 


Jsichberg. 


Julius Eichberg was born on June 138, 1824, at Diis- 
seldorf. He was a pupil of Rietz at Diisseldorf, at- 
tended the Brussels Conservatoire from 18438 to 1845, 
and, in 1846, became violin teacher at the Conservatoire 
at Geneva. In 1857 he went to New York, and in 1859 
accepted a call to Boston as conductor of the Museum 
Concerts, and founded there a Conservatory in 1867, 
which, under his direetion, was highly successful. 

Eichberg composed four operas, The Doctor of Al- 
cantara, The Rose of Tyrol, The Two Cadis, and A 
Night in Rome. He died in Boston on January 18, 
1893. 


Che Moctor of Alcantara, 


Opera in two acts by Eichberg. Libretto by Wolfe. 

Characters: Dr. Paracelsus; Senor Balthazar; 
Carlos, his son; Perez and Sanchos, porters; Don Hip- 
olito Lopez Pomposo, the constable; Donna Lucrecia, 
wife of Doctor Paracelsus; Isabella, her daughter; 
Inez, her maid; cavaliers and citizens, 

Place, Alcantara, Spain. Time, the Eighteenth Cen- 


tury. First produced at Boston in 1862. 
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Carlos, who is in love with Senorita Isabella, is ser- 
enading her beneath her window. The girl is intended 
by her mother to be the wife of a more distinguished 
suitor, but the girl inclines to her unknown admirer. 
At the close of the serenade Isabella, Donna Lucrecia 
and Inez all claim to be the object of the cavalier’s at- 
tentions, and quarrel over the matter. The doctor en- 
ters, and says that a basket apparently meant for Inez 
has just been received. It is brought in by the porters, 
and the curious Donna Lucrecia looks into it, discover- 
ing Carlos. The youth springs out and sings a love- 
song, which the self-deluded Donna Lucrecia believes is 
meant for her. A sudden noise interrupts the scene, 
and after persuading Don Carlos to return to the basket 
Donna Lucrecia flies. No sooner has she gone than 
Carlos leaves the basket and weights it with books. The 
doctor and Inez enter, and thinking to conceal the basket 
from Lucrecia they carry it out on the balcony. It ac- 
cidently falls into the river. When it is found that a 
man had been concealed in it Inez and the doctor are 
very much terrified, and their fear increases when the 
constable enters, announcing that he is Don Hipolito 
Lopez Pomposo, and demanding particulars of the mur- 
der which he believes has been committed. 

In the second act the situation becomes more compli- 
cated when Inez and the doctor find Carlos in the house. 
Inez, thinking he must be a detective, seeks to concili- 
ate him by offering him wine, but by mistake the girl 
gives him a sleeping draught that the doctor has had 
ready for a patient. Carlos falls insensible. It is be- 
lieved that he is dead, and his body is thrust under a 
sofa. Meanwhile Senor Balthazar, the father of Carlos, 
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to whom her mother is determined to marry Isabella, 
arrives to pass the night. There being no room for the 
old gentleman he is put to bed on the sofa, the supposed 
corpse of his son being underneath him. He has fright- 
ful dreams, and sees unaccountable visions that day- 
light happily put to flight, bringing happiness to all, 
and the union of Carlos and Isabella. 





Buck, 


os 


Dudley Buck was born at Hartford, Connecticut, in 
1839. Up to his sixteenth year he had received no for- 
mal instruction in music, but set to work to educate 
himself in the musical profession. In his junior year 
at Trinity College, Hartford, he persuaded his parents 
to permit him to devote himself to music. He studied 
in Germany and Paris, and on his return to America, 
in 1862, became an organist in his native city and a 
teacher of music. He died Oct. 6, 1909. 

Buck has composed a large number of pieces for the 
piano and the voice, and in 1880 produced in New York 
an opera with the typically American subject of the 
Mormon settlement at Deseret. 


Meseret. 


Comic opera in three acts by Dudley Buck. Libretto 
by W. A. Croffut. 

Characters: Rosamond; Arabella; Sally, wife No. 
1; Major Clemm; Joseph Jessup; Elder Scram; Lieu- 
tenant Montgomery; Setting Hen; Corporal Riley. 

Place, Utah. Time, the Nineteenth Century. First 


produced at New York in 1880. 
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Rosamond, a Mormon girl, is in love with Major 
Clemm, a United States officer stationed at Deseret. 
She is promised by her father to Elder Scram as his 
twenty-fifth wife. Joseph Jessup, an Indian agent at 
Deseret, has discovered that Scram’s wife No. 1 is an 
old sweetheart of his, and proposes to elope with her. | 
Rosamond determines to run away with Clemm, which 
she succeeds in doing after divers mishaps. 

Jessup sends a note to wife No. 1, appointing an hour 
and a place for their meeting; but Arabella, the daugh- 
ter of the regiment, to whom its delivery is intrusted, 
opens it, and seeing its import makes twenty-four 
copies, sends them to all the wives, and the entire lot 
elope with Jessup when he comes to serenade No, 1 and 
earry her off. 

_ Rosamond and Clemm are happily settled, but Jessup 
is slaughtered ‘‘by the savages’ before he gets away 
very far with his stage full of wives, and the latter, re- 
turning to get a cold reception, determine to go on a 
lecturing tour. 


Rellep. 


tee 


Edgar Stillman Kelley was born at Sparta, Wiscon- 
sin, in 1857. He was taught music by his mother until 
he was seventeen years of age, and in 1874 went to 
Chicago to study counterpoint and harmony under 
Clarence Eddy, and piano under Ledochowski. Two 
years later he went to Stuttgart, Germany, and upon his 
return to America, in 1880, he settled in San Francisco, 
where he soon became known as a leading American 
musician. 

In 1892, after he had composed two operas which 
were never produced, Puritama was brought out in Bos- 
ton, where it had considerable success. He has since 
devoted himself principally to the writing of sympho- 
nies and orchestral suites. 


Puritana. 


Opera in two acts by Edgar S. Kelley. Libretto 
by C. M.S. McLellan. | 

Characters: Vivian George Trevelyan; Elizabeth; 
Abigail; Jonathan Blaze; Charles IT; Killsin Burgess ; 
the Lord Chamberlain; Skimmilk Softly; Paul; Smith. 

Place, Salem and London. Time, 1640. First pro- 
duced at Boston in 1892. 
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The opera deals with witchcraft in New England, 
and its opening scene, which is set in Salem, Mass., in 
1640, shows Elizabeth on trial for her life charged 
with being in league with Satan. The arrival of a 
young Earl from England who brings with him the 
_ Witch-finder General, a person employed by the crown 
to capture witches, prevents her execution. The Witch- 
finder claims the maid, but the Earl, who has fallen in 
love with her, refuses to give her up. The act ends with 
the departure of the Earl and the maid for England, 
where the former hopes to gain the consent of the King 
to his marriage. 

The second act opens in a cave beneath King Charles’ 
palace. Killsin Burgess intends blowing up the palace, 
and after making everything ready lights his pipe and 
sits upon a barrel of powder. The scene changes to the 
King’s reception hall, where Elizabeth is charged by 
the Witch-finder with being a witch. The Earl holds 
that she is not. The girl gets nervous and excited and 
draws a mystic circle. To her amazement a loud ex- 
plosion is heard, and Killsin, the conspirator, comes 
sailing through the floor. The King believes Elizabeth 
a witch and has her cast into a dungeon. Every- 
thing seems dark for the girl, when it is discovered that 
she is the daughter of the conspirator, Killsm. The 
charge of witchcraft is cleared away, and the betrothal 
of the Karl and the maid follows. 


Wamvrosch. 





Walter Johannes Damrosch was born at Breslau, 
Prussia, in 1862. arly in life he was instructed in 
harmony by his father, Dr. Leopold Damrosch, and 
also studied under Rischbieter and Draeseke in Dresden. 
He came to this country with his parents in 1871, and 
has since become prominent as a musical conductor. 
He conducted German opera at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, as assistant to his father, and suc- 
ceeded him as conductor of the New York Oratorio and 
Symphony Society. He was also assistant conductor 
to Anton Seidel at the Metropolitan Opera House, and 
in 1894 founded the Damrosch Opera Company. He 
conducted German operas at the Metropolitan Opera 
House during the seasons of 1900-01 and 1901-05. 

He is at present the conductor of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which he founded in 1892. He has 
written two operas, The Scarlet Letter and Cyrano. 
The libretto of Cyrano was adapted from Rostand’s 
play of the same name. 


The Scarlet Letter. 


Opera in three acts by Damrosch. Libretto adapted 
by George Parsons Lathrop from Hawthorne’s novel of 
the same name. 
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Characters: Hester Prynne; Roger Chillingsworth ; 
Arthur Dimmesdale; Rev. John Wilson; Governor Bel- 
lingham; Puritan men and women, soldiers and 
jailers. 

Place, Boston. Time, Seventeenth Century. First 
produced, in part only, in New York, at the Symphony 
Society concerts at Carnegie Hall, January 4, 1895. 
First produced as an entire opera in New York on 
March 6, 1896. 

The first act opens in the market-place in the old 
town of Boston. The stage is filled with an infuriated 
crowd of Puritans clamoring for the immediate death 
of Hester Prynne, who is kept in the prison awaiting 
judgment. The jailer and his soldiers finally succeed — 
in driving back the crowd and forming a lane leading 
from the prison to a scaffold in front of the Council 
Hall. Through this lane Hester passes, the scarlet let- 
ter embroidered upon her bosom. As she reaches the 
scaffold the populace are about to break through the 
line of soldiers surrounding her, when the roll of drums 
announces the approach of the Governor, his staff and 
various dignitaries of the Church, among whom is young 
Arthur Dimmesdale, the beloved pastor of the people. 
Wilson and Governor Bellingham command Hester to 
confess the name of her lover. She is silent. Arthur 
himself is bidden to speak to her, and in impassioned 
accents and veiled allusions to his own guilt he implores 
her to tell what he himself dare not confess. Again she 
refuses, when suddenly from the crowd is heard the 
voice of Chillingsworth, her husband, of whose presence 
in the new country she knew nothing, crying out: ‘Ay, 
woman, speak and give thy child a father!’ Hester, 
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startled, exclaims: “No! no! thrice No! My child 
has found its Heavenly Father; ye shall never know its 
earthly one!” At this impassioned outburst the people 
shout to the Governor in fury, demanding her immedi- 
ate death. Arthur’s voice is heard above the din in 
self-accusing accents. Chillingsworth vows to take ter- 
rible vengeance upon the man who has wronged him, 
while the Rev. John Wilson pleads for mercy. 

When the tumult subsides, the Governor proclaims 
the punishment: “Henceforth apart from others she 
shall tarry, and on her breast shall life-long carry the 
scarlet letter.” The Governor commands the people to 
enter the church, there to offer a prayer to the Almighty. 
All enter the meeting-house, leaving Hester upon the 
seaffold. Chillingsworth, who has been crouching near 
it, makes himself known to her, and finally, in an im- 
passioned scene, although trying in vain to wrest from 
her the name of her lover, he succeeds in forcing her to 
promise never to divulge his own name, either to the 
world or to her lover. He vows that he will yet find the 
man who has wronged him. 

During the singing in the church wild cries are heard, 
and the crowd bursts forth crying that the minister has 
fainted. Arthur, overcome by the terrible tortures of 
his conscience, has suddenly swooned, and is carried 
from the church. Hester sees him, and, forgetful of the 
watchful eyes of Chillingsworth, hurries down the steps 
of the scaffold towards him. As she approaches Arthur 
the Puritans drive her back with the words: “Back, 
woman, thy touch to this man’s soul would be pollu- 
tion!” Chillingsworth, who has watched her closely, 
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suddenly cries out, “‘’Tis he! ’tis he! Ye powers of 
darkness, I have found the man!” 

In a subsequent act Hester is in the forest, struggling 
with her grief and scorned by a band of pilgrims, who 
pass singing a lively madrigal. Chillingworth meets 
Arthur and urges him with considerable cunning to 
offer consolation to Hester. The act ends with a long 
duo between Hester and Arthur, closing with their de- 
termination to escape across the sea. 

In the beginning of the last act we learn that Chil- 
lingworth has detected their plan, and has engaged 
passage on the same ship. 

Ultimately Arthur ascends the pillory with Hester, 
makes a full confession of his guilt, and dies in her 
arms. Hester then exclaims, “Thou shalt not go 
alone,”’ and poisons herself, while the chorus that had 
been jeering her sings the final chorus, “Hush, hush, 
their souls are fled !” 


Conberse. 


Frederick Shepherd Converse was born at Newton, 
Massachusetts, in 1871. He was intended by his father 
for a commercial career, but he soon decided that he was 
not meant for business, and began the study of music. 
He entered the Harvard College School of Music, grad- 
uating from it in 1893, and took the highest honors in 
music. In 1898 he graduated from the Royal School 
of Music at Munich, and upon his return to Boston was 
a teacher of harmony at the New England Conservatory 
of Music, and later assistant professor of music at 
Harvard, a position which he now holds. 

Converse’s first opera, The Pipe of Desire, was pro- 
duced in Boston in 1905. It evinces strong originality 
in composition and a tendency to modern effects. Con- 
verse has also distinguished himself as a composer of 
musical settings for symbolic poems, including The 
Festival of Pan, a romance for orchestra; Hndymton’s 
Narative, another romance for orchestra; and Night and 
Day, for piano and orchestra. He composed for the 
Worcester Festival of 1907 a dramatic poem entitled 
Job, for solo voices, chorus and orchestra. He is re- 
garded by musicians as having done exceedingly credita- 
ble work in the past, and much is expected of him in 
the future. 
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he Pipe of Desire. 

Opera in one act by Converse. Libretto by George 
Edward Barton. 

Characters: Iolan, a peasant; Naoia, his betrothed; 
the Old One; chorus of Elves. 

Place, a forest. Time, the Middle Ages. First pro- 
duced at Boston in 1905. 

The curtain rises upon the elves singing at their work 
in the forest, to which they have been ordered by their 
king, the Old One. The peasant, [olan, who formerly 
lived in the valley, but left it to seek greater opportuni- 
ties, is returning, his efforts crowned with success, to 
claim Naoia, his betrothed. As he enters he is singing 
joyously, elated by the realization of all his hopes. The 
elves, against their king’s wishes, stop their work in the 
forest, and are invited to his wedding feast by the happy 
peasant, who mocks at their king. 

The elves tell the incredulous [olan that the Old One 
possesses the Pipe of Desire, on which he reluctantly 
plays for Iolan, at the request of the elves—reluctantly, 
because the strains bring sorrow to any mortal listener. 
Tolan sees the elves forced to dance by the sound of the 
pipe, but declares that they do it of their own free will 
and to escape having to toil. Enraged, the elves demand 
that Iolan shall be made to dance likewise. As they 
- predicted, he finds himself compelled to dance in spite 
of himself. Enraged in his turn, he snatches the pipe, 
determined to try its strange power on the Old One. 
He produces discords, until with loving tones he calls 
upon Naoia, and pictures his hopes realized. But his 
selfish thoughts find no response in sound, and so the 
Old One takes the pipe and plays, and Iolan has a 
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vision of Naoia rushing from a sick bed into the forest, 
only to die at his feet. 

Jolan raves against his misfortune, blaming God for 
his ill fate. But the Old One plainly shows him that he 
is himself to blame. Jolan, feeling remorse,. bows to 
God’s will, whereupon, looking upward, he sees Naoia 
waiting for him on the rocks above, holding out her 
arms in welcome. With a happy cry he rushes to meet 
her, and hand and hand they begin their life together. 





HAorse, 





Woolson Morse was born in Boston in 1858. After 
preparing himself to be a carpet designer he decided to 
pursue a higher form of art, and studied with William 
Hunt, and later with Gerdme in Paris. Though musical, 
he had done little in composition until his return to 
America in 1878, when he abruptly gave up painting, 
and wrote a burlesque called Cinderella at School. This 
was staged by amateurs at Springfield, Mass. Mr. Morse 
not only composed the music, but wrote the libretto, 
painted the scenery, and managed the performance. 
Augustin Daly became interested in it, and its subse- 
quent production at his theatre was a great success. 

Returning to Boston, Morse wrote Madame Piper, 
which failed. He rewrote it as King Cole IT, and the 
company went to pieces. Undaunted, he again rewrote 
it, and after a long period of discouragement succeeded 
in having it produced as Wang in 1891. This time the 
opera made a great hit and had a long run. DeWolf 
Hopper, who made a hit in the title rdle, revived the 
- opera for a season in 1904. In 1890 Francis Wilson 
appeared in the title rdle of The Merry Monarch, the 
music of which was adapted by Woolson Morse from 
the original score of Chabrier. Panjandrum, produced 
by Woolson Morse in 1893, also proved a success. He 
afterwards supplied the music score for Dr. Syntax and 
Lost, Strayed or Stolen. 
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In 1894 Mr. Morse married Agnes Reiley, a member 
of DeWolf Hopper’s Wang Company. In 1896 his 
health, which had never been robust, began to fail, and 
he died of consumption at his New York residence on 
May 3, 1897. He was a most promising composer, and 
his early death was greatly deplored in musical and 
theatrical circles. 


Che Mlerry Monarch. 


Comic opera by Chabrier and Morse. Libretto by J. 
Cheever Goodwin. 

Characters: King Anso IV; Sirocco; Herisson; 
Kedas; Tapioca; Lazuli; Aloes; Lilita. 

Place, India. Time, the Nineteenth Century. First 
produced at New York in 1890. 

In deference to a certain local custom, King Anso, 
who rules a fantastic court somewhere in India, has 
ordered the execution of Lazuli, a strolling peddler, 
who has offended the townspeople. Just as the sentence 
is about to take effect he learns from Sirocco, his 
astrologer, that according to the stars the death of 
Lazuli will be quickly followed by his own. A clause 
in Anso’s will has already provided that Sirocco shall 
be buried with his master. 

The lives of all three are thus dependent upon each 
other, and henceforth the King has but one thought— 
to keep Lazuli out of danger. In doing so he has to 
fight a mock duel with an ambassador whom Lazuli 
dares to challenge, and is forced to resign the hand of 
Princess Lilita to his mascot. Various other ludicrous 
incidents are introduced to enable the King to live up 
to the mirthful requirements of the titular role. 
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He has a sad quarter of an hour at the end of the 
piece, on hearing that Lazuli has been drowned. But 
the lad turns up again none the worse for a swim. The 
merry monarch grows merry again, and. the curtain falls 
on the union of Lilita and her lover. 


Wang. 


Opera in two acts by Morse. Libretto by J. Cheever 
Goodwin. 

Characters: Wang; Colonel Fracasse; Jean 
Boucher; Pepat; Pepanti; Chow-Surry; Panompin; 
Kurachi; La Veuve Frimousse; Marie; Gillette; Nan- 
nette ; aerulie Delphine ; Bi ipetiae J ulie ; Pees 
oui: Pa vette: M. D. S.—242; Matava: 

Place, Siam. First produced ila the title of Wang 
at New ork in 1891. 

The scene is laid in Siam, where Wang, the “comic 
opera” king, is sorely pressed for funds. This “lack 
of funds” in the royal treasury is the cause of consid- 
erable embarrassment when the creditors appear in the 
form of a deputation of Cambodian princes claiming 
the price of a newly bought sacred elephant. 

So the hard-up regent of the Siamese kingdom mar- 
ries the twice-widowed mother of a numerous progeny, 
in order to obtain possession of a strong box which is 
supposed to contain the lost treasures of the realm. 

Amid great Oriental pomp the chest is opened in the 
full presence of the court, and is found to be empty. 
Mataya, the crown prince, finds the missing treasures 
in the cloth-of-gold coat in which he is crowned king. 
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Panjandrum. 


Opera in two acts by Morse. Libretto by J. Cheever 
Goodwin. 

Characters: Pedro; Luis; Rotomago; Don Jose; 
Don Rosolio; Bobo; Manuel; Alcalde; Donna Inez; In- 
dra; Donna Maria; Piko; Ysabel; Paquita. 

Place, Subaya, a suburb of Manila, and the Island of 
Borneo. Time, the present. First produced at New 
York in 1893. 

The first act is laid in Subaya, a suburb of Manila, 
in the Philippine Islands. Here a Spaniard by the 
name of Pedro essays unsuccessfully to become a bull- 
fighter to please his sweetheart, Paquita, who keeps a 
public inn, 

The second act shows an ocean voyage and a wreck 
on the picturesque coast of Borneo. Pedro and Paquita 
are landed in a rum barrel, meeting a gorilla, who has 
swallowed a wax king named Panjandrum. Pedro 
finds his friends and relations on the island, and pyo- 
poses that he shall impersonate the wax king, in order 
to save himself and his friends from the wrath of the 
natives of Borneo, who are about to kill all of the ship- 
wrecked contingent. Thus Pedro and Paquita become 
King and Queen of Borneo, as the natives are easily 
gulled. 


Sousa. 





John Philip Sousa was born in Washington, D. C., 
on November 6, 1854. His mother was a German, and 
his father a Spanish political refugee. His earliest 
musical studies were with John Espunta, and later he 
became the pupil of G. F. Bunkert in harmony and 
composition. At eleven years of age he appeared in con- 
certs as violin soloist, and at fifteen was teaching har- 
mony. When, in 1876, Offenbach visited this country 
Sousa was one of the first violins in his orchestra. Later 
he conducted for various operatic and theatrical com- 
panies, among them the “Church Choir Pinafore Com- 
pany.” 

In 1880 Mr. Sousa was appointed leader of the U. 8. 
Marine Band at Washington, and served in that capa- 
city under several administrations, until 1892. While 
in that position he was directed by the government to 
collect the national and typical airs of all the nations, 
which were published in book form. In 1892 he re- 
signed the leadership of the Marine Band to organize 
the Sousa Band, with which he has made over thirty 
semi-annual tours through the United States. He has 
also visited Europe four times with his famous band, in 
1900, 1901, 1903 and 1905. 

Sousa’s first fame as a composer came through his 
well-known and exceedingly popular marches. He is 


frequently termed “The March King,” because of his 
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many compositions of this class. In Germany his work 
is considered to be so typically American that on inter- 
national occasions a selection is invariably made of one 
or more of his famous marches, such as the patriotic 
“Stars and Stripes Forever,” or “King Cotton,” both of © 
which have his characteristic martial swing and fire. 

In 1879 Mr. Sousa made his first attempt as a com- 
poser of light opera in The Smugglers, which was fol- 
lowed in 1884 by Desirée, brought out by the McCaull 
Opera Company. It was not until the production of 
Hl Capitan, in 1896, however, that his reputation as a 
fairly prolific and successful composer of comic operas 
and musical comedies was firmly established. His other 
operatic compositions include The Queen of Hearts, 
The Charlatan, Chris and the Wonderful Lamp, The 
Bride Elect (for which he also wrote the libretto), and 
The Free Lance. 

Mr. Sousa has also written a number of suites, many 
songs and miscellaneous compositions. He has been 
honored by the King of England with the Victorian 
Order, by the French Government with the palms of 
the Académie, and has received the Grand Diploma of 
the Academy of Hainault, Belgium. 


El Capitan. 

Opera by Sousa. Libretto by Charles Klein. 

Characters: Medigua, Viceroy of Peru; Cazarro, 
deposed viceroy; Pozzo, secretary of Medigua; Ver- 
rada, in love with Isabel; Scaramba, an insurgent; 
Estrelda, Cazarro’s daughter; Marghanza, Medigua’s 
wife; Isabel, her daughter; soldiers, insurgents and 
peasants. 
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Place, Peru. Time, the Eighteenth Century. First 
produced at Boston, Mass., in 1896. 

When the first act opens Medigua has been appointed 
viceroy in place of Cazarro, whom the King of Spain 
has deposed. Cazarro foments an insurrection, send- 
ing to Spain for a noted soldier called El Capitan to 
come to his aid. The captain, in the disguise of an ordi- 
nary seaman, sails in the same ship that Medigua takes. 
A quarrel on the voyage results in the captain’s being 
killed. Medigua discovers who the man was; on land- 
ing he finds that the party he is to represent is hopelessly 
in the minority, whereupon he passes himself off as El 
Capitan, joining the insurrectionists. To advance his 
plan, he has his secretary, Pozzo, pass as the new vice- 
roy. Scaramba, one of the insurgents, is in love with 
Hstrelda, daughter of the former viceroy. 

The wife of Medigua is the Princess Marghanza, and 
the Count Verrada is in love with her daughter, Isabel. 
Estrelda rouses the jealousy of Scaramba by falling in 
love with El Capitan. The insurgents throw Pozzo into 
prison, to the distress of the Princess and Isabel, who 
think he is Medigua. 

But at this juncture Spanish troops arrive, and the 
real Medigua ventures to declare his identity. The in- 
surrection is then speedily put down, the prisoners are 
pardoned and everybody is made happy. 


Ghe Bride-Elect. 


Opera by Sousa. Libretto by the composer. 
Characters: Papagallo XIIT; Guido; Freseobaldi; 
Gambo; Buscato; Pietro; Sardinia; La Pastorella; 
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Bianca; Minutezza; Margherita; Rea; Zedena; Rosa- 
munda; the Curate. 

Place, Capri. Time, Nineteenth Century. First 
produced at New Haven, Conn., in 1897. 

When the opera opens there are two kingdoms in the 
island of Capri. The death of a pet goat has brought 
on a war between the sovereigns of these political divis- 
ions. The war has lasted seven days, and the victor is 
King Papagallo, who is the owner of the goat. In pay- 
ment for his loss, not counting the indemnity of war, he 
has demanded the hand of the Princess Minutezza. 
This young girl is the daughter of Bianca, the Queen of 
Capri, or that half of the island which gives it its name, 
the other kingdom being called Tiberio. King Papa- 
gallo has further declared that if the wedding is not held 
before the Princess comes of age, that is, before she 
reaches her eighteenth birthday, a goodly amount of 
the crown lands of Capri will be forfeited. The first 
act shows the natives of Capri making ready for a visit 
from King Papagallo. The visit is not a welcome one, 
for the Princess he comes to seek loves Guido, the 
Duke of Ventroso, a nephew of Papagallo. 

Queen Bianca, being a widow, is on the lookout for 
a mate for herself, and inclines to Papagallo. When 
he arrives with his suite he announces that his marriage 
to the Princess must take place that very evening. He 
has determined on this because his prime minister has 
discovered that there is a treaty pending that will be in 
force before he gets his bride if he delays, and that this 
treaty will relieve Capri of the necessity of meeting his 
wishes. Muinutezza overhears this, and it gives her an 
idea of how she may escape the hated marriage—she 
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will have the King spirited away for the space of at 
least three days. Accordingly she employs La Pasto- 
rella, a woman who is the chief of a band of brigands, 
to help her. She causes the King to be surrounded 
while he is waiting for his bride-elect by a crowd of 
brigands who are dressed as village people. While they 
are making merry to divert attention and drown the 
noise, the King is captured, gagged and bagged, and 
carried off to La Pastorella’s mountain fastness. 

In the second act La Pastorella is the object of one of 
her gypsy follower’s adoration. He wants to marry her, 
but she consults the cards and finds it decreed that she is 
to marry a royal prisoner. But Gambo, the gypsy, to 
prevent such a marriage, helps Papagallo to escape. 
Then Papagallo falls into the hands of Princess Min- 
utezza, who has joined the band of brigands that 
Gambo has sent to conduct him away. The Queen, 
meantime, missing the Princess, supposes she has been 
stolen, so the mother declares war against Tiberio, and 
attacks La Pastorella’s retreat in order to reach Min- 
utezza. Papagallo and all the brigands are taken pris- 
oners, but La Pastorella is overlooked. 

In the last act nearly all the men have been impris- 
oned at Capri by the Queen’s order. A revolution is 
also going on in Tiberio, and Papagallo has been de- 
throned. Guido is made King, whereupon Minutezza 
marries him so as to fulfil the terms of the treaty that 
stipulates she must marry the king of the kingdom of 
Tiberio. Papagallo then marries Bianca, so that he 
may not be without a throne, and La Pastorella, finding 
that the cards have lied to her, gives her hand to Gambo, 


the gypsy. 
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he Charlitan. 

Opera by Sousa. Libretto by Charles Klein. 

Characters: Demidoff; Prince Boris; Gogol; Jeli- 
koff; Captain Peshofki; the Grand Duke; Koreff; 
Showman; Anna; Katrinka; Sophia; the Grand 
_ Duchess. 

Place, Russia. Time, the Nineteenth Century. 
First produced at Montreal, Canada, in 1898. 

The opera opens with a Russian village at fair time. 
There a young nobleman, Prince Boris, is having a good 
time with all the young peasants. But certain hard 
conditions have been laid upon him. Imperial orders 
have come that he shall marry in a short time, and 
must choose a lady in his own rank and station, The 
penalty for disobedience of this mandate will be forfeit- 
ure of his estates. An uncle of his, Gogol, will be en- 
riched by Boris’ property should the young man refuse 
to carry out the Emperor’s orders. Gogol is, therefore, 
interested to see that Boris shall commit some folly. 
He sets about scheming to get the young man married 
to the daughter of Demidoff, who is quite out of so- 
ciety’s pale, being a peripatetic fakir, consequently of 
neither rank nor financial station. However, the Prince 
is made to believe the girl is of the nobility. Matters 
are pushed vigorously and the wedding takes place. 
The ceremony over and the knot made fast, the scoun- 
drel of an uncle is about to make the situation public 
and to claim the estates as his, when, no announcement 
having been made of his approach, the Grand Duke ap- 
pears on the scene. He has determined to fix up the 
matter himself. | 

Accompanying the Duke is the real Princess, whose 
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name the fakir’s daughter has been bearing. Confusion 
is doubly confounded as the Duke, the Duchess and all 
their suite discover what has happened to the Prince. 
The royal displeasure falls heavily upon the fakir; he 
is arrested, and has a terrible hard time, being finally 
put to the torture, wherein he reveals the doings of 
_ Gogol, the rascally uncle who never supposed anyone 
would betray him. The Duke, on learning the true 
state of affairs, falls upon the astonished Gogol with 
great fury, vents his wrath upon him, confiscates 
Boris’ estates, and restores them to the Prince, who is 
allowed also to keep the lady of his choice. 


Che Free Lance. 


Opera by Sousa. Libretto by Harry B. Smith, 

Characters: Siegmung Lump; the Duke of Graft- 
aina; the Emperor of Braggadocia; Pertinax; Prince 
Florian; Dagonet; Herald; Princess Yolande; Gris- 
elda; Mopsa. 

Place, Braggadocia. Time, the present. First pro- 
duced at New York in 1906, 

The Emperor of Braggadocia and the Duke of Graf- 
taina are both in financial straits, but each believes that 
the other possesses unlimited means, and both are trying 
to arrange the marriage of their respective son and 
daughter. Graftiana’s heir is Prince Florian, while 
Princess Yolande is the imperial heiress to nothing but 
a name. The two young people object to entering into 
this alliance without first meeting each other, and to 
escape the union altogether the Princess runs away and 
changes garments with Griselda, a goose girl, while 
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Florian, unknown to her, makes a similar exchange, 
Siegmund Lump, one-time brigand, but now goatherd, 
accommodating him with clothes. Siegmund and Gris- 
elda are already married, but do not object to going 
through the ceremony again in the assumed characters ~ 
of Prince and Princess for a consideration. They do | 
not know, however, that they are only remarrying each 
other. The real Prince and Princess then, as peasants, 
meet and fall in love with each other. Meanwhile their 
fathers have discovered they have deceived each other 
as to their respective wealth, and war is declared. 

In the second act arrive the “heros” of Graftiana, 
and the “amazons” of Braggadocia. The two armies 
are encamped opposite each other with a hedge between. 
Lump, who first became a goatherd because he had lost 
his hair, is now visited by a witch who returns to him his 
very abundant locks, and with them comes back his 
great strength. Whereupon he contracts with both sov- 
erelgns to manage their battles. He gives a graphic 
description of the encounter that he and his brigands 
have had with one another and declares himself ruler 
of both countries. As the Prince and Princess, alias 
Goose-girl and Goat-herd, are so deeply in love as to 
be indifferent to the honors of ruling, everything is most 
pleasantly- adjusted. 


Werbert. 


ee ee 


Victor Herbert was born in Dublin, Ireland, Febru- 
ary 1, 1859. He is the grandson of Samuel Lover, the 
well-known Irish novelist. When only seven years old 
Herbert was sent to Germany to study music, and be- 
came a ’cellist, playing in the Court Orchestra at Stutt- 
gart, and with many other leading European organiza- 
tions, 

In 1886 he came to this country as solo ’cellist in the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and afterwards played 
first *cello and was assistant conductor for Theodore 
Thomas and Anton Seidl. 

Mr. Herbert became bandmaster of the famous 
Twenty-second Regiment Band in 1894, but was soon 
called to Pittsburg as conductor of the Pittsburg Or- 
chestra. Ten years later he organized his own orchestra, 
which has toured the country successfully. 

For some time past Mr. Herbert has given a great 
deal of his time to supplying the scores for comic operas. 
He composed Prince Ananias, The Serenade and The 
Viceroy for the Bostonians; The Wizard of the Nile, 
The Idol's Eye, and The Ameer for Frank Daniels; 
Cyrano de Bergerac for Francis Wilson; The Fortune- 
teller and The Singing Girl for Alice Neilsen; Babette 
and lle. Modiste for Fritzi Scheff, and Dolly Dollars 
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for Lulu Glaser. He also composed the music of Babes 
in Toyland, It Happened in Nordland, and The Prima 
Donna, and is the composer of numerous songs and in- 
strumental pieces. 


The Wizard of fhe Wile. 


Opera by Herbert. Libretto by Harry B. Smith. 

Characters: Kibosh, the Wizard of the Nile; 
Cheops, the prophet of the weather; Ptolemy, King of 
Egypt; Simoona, his queen; Princess Cleopatra; Ptar- 
migan, her lover; her women attendants; Abydos, the 
Greek servant of the wizard; pages, workmen, courtiers, 
slaves and Egyptians. 

Place, Egypt. Time, 53 B. C. First produced at 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., in 1895. 

The story concerns the adventures of Kibosh, a 
pseudo necromancer, who is wandering through Egypt 
on a tour with Abydos, his Greek servant. Just at this 
time Ptolemy, the King, has invested all the surplus 
money of the royal treasury in desert lands throughout 
Egypt and adjacent to it. He has done this through the 
inducement of Cheops, the prophet of the weather, who 
predicted that the Nile’s annual overflow would be un- 
usually great and would fertilize the desert as never 
before. The prophecies of Cheops always go by con- 
traries, so that instead of an extra flood there is a 
drouth. To punish him for his mistake, the King 
orders Cheops to be beheaded, but that gentleman is not 
at all disconcerted and continues to enjoy himself, even 
in face of the fact that his hours are said to be num- 
bered. Meanwhile Ptolemy, on the other hand, does not 
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enjoy life, for he is badly henpecked by his gracious 
queen, Simoona, who sees to it that he is kept in an 
- unquiet state. 

While the preparations for Cheops’ execution are 
going on Cleopatra’s barge appears coming down the 
river, but instead of bringing the Princess it contains 
the wandering magician, Kibosh, who has stolen the 
barge while Cleopatra and her maidens have gone ashore 
to gather lotos blossoms. Kibosh and Abydos, his fae- 
totum, are sentenced to be decapitated for having stolen 
the Princess’ boat, but as the axe is about to fall on his 
luckless head Kibosh remarks with a tone of deep re- 
gret that with him will perish the great secret of the 
Nile’s overflow. On hearing this the King is alarmed, 
stops the execution and entreats Kibosh to try his skill 
on the river. He promises that if the necromancer can 
bring on a flood he shall be spared—nay, he shall also 
have every sort of honor; also the hand of the Princess 
Cleopatra, at present a young girl who has never even 
heard a word of love. She and her maidens enter, twin- 
ing garlands. Kibosh is presented to her as a prospec- 
tive husband. As the Princess can only receive a lover’s 
addresses in the presence of witnesses, there is an embar- 
rassing time for Kibosh. He is then asked to fulfil his 
compact, and to cast a spell on the river. Knowing him- 
self to be a fakir, he tries to put off this trial of skill, but 
is compelled to do something, so he goes through an in- 
cantation. It happens that the river actually does rise, 
though, of course, this is from natural causes. He takes 
the credit and claims the reward. He and the Princess 
are carried in triumph to the palace. But Cleopatra’s 
music teacher, Ptarmigan, has been making love to her, 
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and she, compromising between dignity and curosity. 
allows him to love her on the even days, and to be 
merely her teacher on the odd ones. Abydos, the Greek 
servant, also loses his heart to the Princess. 

The second act shows that the Nile has flooded the 
land, so that the people have to fly. The King and 
court are seen on the roof of the palace with such bad 
colds that Kibosh is condemned to be executed for over- 
doing his part, but he cannot be found. Presently he 
appears in a boat, takes refuge in a palm tree and is 
captured. Tortures are to be applied, but he is released 
upon divulging Cleopatra’s plot to elope with Ptarmi- 
gan. Just now the land speculations are succeeding, 
and again Kibosh asks for the hand of the Princess. 
He is loaded with honors, pending the marriage; and 
now Abydos is jealous and brings about an explosion 
with Kibosh’s magic that sets fire to the Queen’s apart- 
ments. Then Kibosh loses all credit and is sentenced 
to be buried in one of the Pyramids. 

The third act shows the interior of the pyramid. 
Ptarmigan, who has been appointed one of the workmen 
to wall up Kibosh, is at work when Cleopatra comes to 
tell him that at last she has found out what love is. He 
is charmed, thinking she cares for him, but she shows 
a medallion of Mare Antony that she has fallen in love 
with. Abydos and pages now come and take the places 
ef the mummies, and try to release Kibosh after fright- 
ening him. The King comes to see the progress of 
events, stays too long, and when he tries to go finds the 
entrance sealed up. But the courtiers miss him and 


come to the rescue. Stone-cutters are near; they open 


the pyramid, and the King, having found what it means 
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to be walled up, pardons Kibosh, who with Abydos re- 
sumes his voyage, while Cleopatra says she is going to 
Rome to find the original of the medallion, but in the 
meantime Ptarmigan may love her if he likes. 


Babes in Copland. 


Opera by Herbert in a prologue and three acts. 
Libretto by Glen MacDonough. 

Characters: Alan, nephew of Barnaby; Jane, Barn- 
aby’s niece; Uncle Barnaby, a rich miser; the widow 
Piper; Contrary Mary; Tom Tom, her eldest son; Gill, 
who helps Jack; Bo-Peep; Red Riding-Hood; Sallie 
Waters; Curly Locks; Miss Muffett; Simple Simon; 
Peter; Tommy Tucker; Jack; Boy Blue; Bobby Shaf- 
toe; Roderigo; Gonzorgo; Hilda; Gertrude; the Master 
Toymaker; Grumio; Inspector Marmaduke; Max. 

Place, Toyland. Time, the present. First produced 
at Chicago in 1903, 

Uncle Barnaby, a wicked old man, plots to get the 
money of his two wards, Alan and Jane, the babes of the 
story. He tries first to drown them, but they are rescued. 
Then he tries to lose them in a spider-haunted forest, 
but they are saved by a fairy who appeared to them as 
a moth caught in a spider web, and whom they set free. 
Next they turn up in Toyland, where they see all sorts 
of wonders, including a toymaker, who seeks to put life 
into toys, and succeeds only in filling them with evil 
spirits, so that they turn upon him and try to destroy 
him. This time the fairy saves the children by a vol- 
canic eruption, and when the opera ends their fortune 
is restored and they are delivered from the wicked uncle. 
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Babette. 


Opera in three acts by Herbert. Libretto by Harry 
B. Smith. 

Characters: Babette; Mondragon; Marcel, a 
painter; Baltazar; Vinette, his daughter; Van Tympel, 
a clockmaker; Eva, his wife; the King of France; Guz- 
man, a Spanish officer; Schnapps, a tavern-keeper ; 
Captain Walther; Sebastian; Jan; Quentin; Margot; 
Greta; Joan; a Coachman; a Footman; Mlle. de la 
Motte; Mlle. de Rohan; Mlle. Fontanges; Marquis de 
Villette; Count de Coufville; Due de St. Michel; 
Francois; Hénri; Gaston; Jacques; Laurent; Teresa; 
Katrina. 

Place, Belgium and France. Time, the Highteenth 
Century. First produced at Washington, D. C., in 
1903. 

The story of Babette begins in Belgium, in a village 
full of quaint characters and pretty girls. Chief of all 
is Babette, a dainty maiden, who is the official letter- 
writer of the village. She is in love, and is loved in re- 
turn. Marcel, an artist, is the lucky man, but he falls 
under her displeasure on account of a misunderstanding 
through which it appears that he loves another in the 
village. Babette becomes a strolling player, and with 
two companions has many adventures, the chief of 
which carries the story to the court of Versailles, where, 
disguised, she makes love to the beauties surrounding 
Louis XIV, and picks quarrels with the courtiers. She 
later appears as her own self, and with her voice and her 
grace charms the monarch into bestowing favors upon 
her and Marcel, with whom she has become reconciled. 
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The Red Mill. 


Opera by Herbert. Libretto by Henry Blossom. 


Characters: “Con” Kidder; “Kid” Conner; Jan 
van Borken; Franz; Willem; Captain Doris van 
Damm ; the Governor of Zeeland ; Joshua Pennefeather ; 
Gretchen; Bertha; Tina; Countess de la Tere; Flora; 
Dora; Lena; Anna; Phyllis; Madge. 


Place, Holland. Time, Nineteenth Century.) First 
Peoinced at New York in 1906. 


This is one of the few light operas brought out on 
the American stage, which, from the first, seems smooth 
in action, and contain music and text all through exactly 
suited to each other. “Con” and “Kid,” two Americans 
on a European tour, get stranded in a small Dutch town 
at the chief inn. They try to escape the admission that 
they cannot pay their bill by climbing out of a window, 
hoping to sneak off. But the burgomastar catches them 
as they are in the act of escaping, and sends them to jail. 
However, the innkeeper is merciful and says they may 
work out their bill by taking the places of two servants. 
“Con” becomes an interpreter, and “Kid” is made a 
waiter. The young men hear tales of the burgomaster’s 
severity with his daughter, and, in their American way 
of impulse to relieve distress, and also to pay their own 
grudge against that official, they set about saving the 
girl from a marriage with the Governor to whom the 
father would give her. They promise to help her to 
elope with her chosen sweetheart, van Damm. But 
the innkeeper, overhearing this plan, tells the burgo- 
master, who locks his daughter up in the Red Mill, and. 
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tells her she will be kept there until the governor comes 
to marry her, Franz and the sheriff are sent to guard 
the place. The Americans find they can’t reach the girl 
through the door, so they swing on the mill wheel to the 
top of the building. 

“Con”? snatches the girl, holding her firmly about 
the waist with one arm while clinging to the wheel with 
the other, and thus the two are carried down on the 
other side to the ground. 

It is a “thrilling” reseue of old-time significance, and 
gives opportunity for a splendid piece of stage “‘busi- 
ness.” 

The next act shows the burgomaster’s home on the 
day set for the wedding, but the bride is gone; her 
father is furious, offers a reward of many gulden for 
her, and telegraphs to The Hague for Sherlock Holmes 
and Dr. Watson to help him find her. In the disguise 
of Italian organgrinders “‘Con” and “Kid,” who have 
found the telegram, appear on the scene in the char- 
acters of the great detective and his friend. For so- 
called political reasons they order the sheriff’s arrest 
and the release of Gretchen’s lover, Doris. But mean- 
time the Governor arrives. Finding there is no 
Gretchen to meet him, he is quite delighted to marry 
her aunt, a lady with plenty of money. Then the 
Americans restore her to her own lover, who turns out 
to be heir to a great English property. The identity 
of the detective and his companion is made known. 
“Con” gets Tina, the innkeeper’s daughter, and every- 
one is made very happy. 
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Che Prima Donna. 


Opera by Herbert. Libretto by Henry Blossom, Jr. 

Characters: Colonel Dutois; Cap. Bordenane; 
Lieut. Armand; Lieut. Gaston de Randal; Lieut. Pros- 
per Rousseau; Lieut. Eugene de Beaumont; Mons. — 
Beaurivage; Herr Max Gundelfinger; Signor Guiseppi 
Ciucicini; Baron de Pombal; first Waiter; second 
Waiter; Mother Justine; Mlle. Athenée; Margot; Mlle. 
Mathilde; Mlle. Desirée; the Dancer; the Duchess de 
Montrose; Countess Hélene; Marquise du Perrifonds; 
Celéste; Mignon; Clairette; Bébe. 

Place, Paris. Time, the present. First produced at 
New York in 1908. 

The plot of this opera is slight, but the music is 
charming. There is nothing tawdry about it, and there 
is no vaudeville, no coarseness. Mlle. Athenée, a lead- 
ing prima donna in Paris, meets with an accident to 
her motor car while out driving. The mishap can be 
rectified; and meanwhile she goes into a nearby café 
chantant to wait. There she finds the performers are 
being rehearsed by their director. Among them she 
notices the soprano, who has a bad cold. Feeling sorry 
for her when she is unable to sing her part well, Mlle. 
Athenée offers to take her place. The director, after 
trying and being satisfied with the stranger’s voice, 
agrees to this. A song written by a young officer, Lieut. 
Armand, otherwise the Count de Fontenne, is to be 
sung, the director having, for a consideration, agreed to 
introduce it. Athenée sings the song from the manu- 
script, and does it so well that its author falls in love 
with her and her voice, and she also loses her heart to 
him. 
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At this time a man comes into the café in an intoxi- 
cated state. He is a person who has loaned Athenée’s 
father a good deal of money, and now he is not too 
drunk to recognize her. He, too, has been attracted by 
her, and when, after the concert is over, and the guests 


gone, they are left together, he locks her with himself _ 


into the hall and tries to compel her to receive his ad- 


vances. She struggles with him and manages to force - 


him to a door, through which she has just pushed him 
when the Lieutenant and others, having heard the noise, 
return. She hinders the Lieutenant from doing any- 
thing that would cause the Captain to challenge him. 
All this time Lieutenant Armand has been betrothed to 
the Countess Héléne, but that young lady finally elopes 
with another officer, and Armand is left free to seek 
Athenée. 


Che Sortnne-Celler. 


Opera by Herbert. Libretto by Harry B. Smith. 

Characters: Musette; Irma; Fresco; Count Bere- 
zowski; Sandor; Captain Ladislas; Boris; Mlle. Pom- 
pon; Vananka; Rafael; General Korbay; Wanda; 
Etelka; Vera; Matosin; Waldemar; Lieutenant Aimir; 
Lieutenant Timar; Jan; Paul; a violinist; a pianist, 


a trombone -player; first detective; second detective; a 


wounded Hussar. 

Place, Hungary. Time, the present. First pro- 
duced at New York in 1908. 

As the opera opens Count Berezowski finds that a 
certain ballet master at the opera house in Buda Pesth 
has a young girl as his pupil who has fallen heir to a 
large fortune. The Count, who is in need of money, 
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conceives the idea of securing this fortune by marrying 
the heiress. Fresco, the ballet master, helps him to 
carry out this plan, and provides an opportunity for him 
to pay his addresses to the girl. But Irma has already 
Jost her heart and promised her hand to Captain Lad- 
islas, of the Hungarian Hussars. She and the Captain 
lay plans for her escape. Irma, as a disguise, is to as- 
sume her brother’s dress and pass for him. When she 
quits the ballet school she tries to put the master off the 
track by leaving a note for him in which she declares 
that she cannot endure the situation and means to com- 
mit suicide. Fresco has read the note and is bemoaning 
her loss when Musette, a gypsy fortune-teller, comes in. 
Musette looks so startlingly like Irma that Fresco at 
once conceives a plan for passing her off with the Count 
as the heiress he seeks. The father of Musette helps 
this idea along, as does also Boris, Rafael and Vananka, 
some of the gypsies of the troupe. But Sandor, another 
of the tribe, loves Musette and plans to help her to es- 
cape. Preparations for the wedding are begun, but in 
the midst of these Musette, helped by Sandor, manages 
to elude attention and gets safely away. 

Meantime, Irma as Fedor, her brother, appears. 
Fresco now, having missed Musette, seizes on Irma and 
persuades her to become the Count’s betrothed in place 
of the gypsy. Further complications arise when Mlle. 
Pompon arrives. She is a singer who falls in love with 
each of the men in turn, and manages to set the lovers 
of Musette and Irma to fighting on her account for the 
possession of Irma as Fedor. The real Fedor is at this 
time in disgrace for having deserted from the army. As 
his sister is sustaining his character she is arrested for 
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him and her situation is perilous. In the last act all 
this is happily arranged. Ladislas confesses that the 
supposed Fedor is his own little lady-love, Irma. The 
General becomes magnanimous, and brings about the 
forgiveness of everyone, thus bringing the whole to a 
happy end. | 


we Robe. 





Reginald De Koven was born at Middletown, Con- 
necticut, on April 3, 1859. He entered St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, England, in 1879, and graduated with 
the degree of bachelor of arts. While at Oxford, De 
Koven composed his first song, a popular hit called 
“Marjorie Daw.” His first operatic composition was 
Cupid, Hymen and Co., which has never been given a 
performance. 

In 1887 Mr. De Koven wrote The Begum, which was 
produced by the McCaull Opera Company, and had a 
long and successful run in New York. He was so 
much encouraged by this success that he went to Europe 
to study. While a pupil of Richard Genée, at Vienna, 
he wrote his third opera, Don Quixote. This was fol- 
lowed in 1890 by the tuneful Robin Hood, made famous 
by “The Bostonians.” Robin Hood is frequently al- 
luded to by critics as the representative American opera, 
although the theme is purely English, and the music 
shows the influence of the composer’s Viennese 
schooling. 

Mr. De Koven’s other comie operas include, The 
Fencing Master, The Knickerbocker, The Algerian, Rob 
Roy, The Tzigane, The Mandarin, The Paris Doll, The 
Highwayman, The Three Dragoons, Fory Quiller, Mad 
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Marian, Papa’s Wife, The Inttle Duchess, The Red 
Feather, Elysia, Happyland, The Student King, The 
Girls of Holland, and The Beauty Spot. 

In addition to having won a wide reputation as an 
operatic composer, Mr. De Koven is also well known 
as a clever musical critic. He is interested in theatri- 
cal management, and he and his wife are joint owners 
of the Lyric Theatre, New York. Mrs. De Koven is 
the daughter of the late Charles B. Farwell, at one time 
United States Senator from Illinois. 


Robin Hood. 


Opera in three acts by De Koven. Libretto by Harry 
B. Smith. 

Characters: Robert of Huntington, known as Robin 
Hood; Sheriff of Nottingham; Sir Guy of Gisborne, 
his ward; Little John; Will Scarlett; Allan-a-Dale, 
Friar Tuck, outlaws; Lady Marian Fitzwater, a ward 
of the Crown, afterwards Maid Marian; Dame Dur- 
den, a widow; Annabel, her daughter; villagers, milk- 
maids, outlaws, King’s foresters, archers and peddlers. 

Place, Nottingham, England. Time, the Twelfth 
Century. First produced at Chicago in 1890. 

The opera opens on a May-day fair at the market- 
place in Nottingham, where a merrymaking is going on. 
The outlaws of the forest of Sherwood join the vil- 
lagers, and finally Robin Hood appears. He is a hand- 
some, dashing youth, full of audacity and high spirits. 
Robin Hood declares that he is Earl of Huntingdon, 
and demands that the Sheriff shall so proclaim him. 
The Sheriff, however, has other plans. He protests that 
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Robin Hood had been disinherited by his own father, 
who before Robin Hood was born had been secretly mar- 
ried to a peasant girl who died when her child was 
born. This child he declares is Sir Guy of Gisborne, 
the rightful heir to the earldom and the ward of the 
Sheriff. 


A wedding has been arranged between Sir Guy and 
Lady Marian Fitzwater, a ward of the Crown. But 
Maid Marian’s love is already given to the fascinating 
Robin Hood, and she determines to postpone her wed- 
ding until King Richard returns from the Crusades, 
when she hopes to obtain the King’s aid in evading mar- 
riage with Sir Guy. Robin Hood is also anxiously 
awaiting the King’s return, as he hopes to be able to 
prove his right to the earldom, with the King’s help. 
Maid Marian and Robin Hood, greatly to Sir Guy’s 
indignation, exchange vows of love and faith. The out- 
laws sympathize with the young claimant of the earl- 
dom, and finally invite him to join them, promising that 
instead of an earl he may become their king, and rule 
them under the greenwood tree. Robin Hood at length 
agrees, and they place the Sheriff in the stocks, from 
which he is rescued by Sir Guy and the royal archers. 


In the last act a message opportunely brought by 
Robin Hood saves Maid Marian from the hated mar- 
riage almost at the door of the church, and the opera 
ends amid general rejoicings at the discomfiture of the 
plotting Sheriff and his ward, and the triumph of the 
dashing Robin Hood and the gentle Lady Marian. 
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Rob Ron. 


Opera in three acts by De Koven. Libretto by Harry 
B. Smith. 

Characters: Rob Roy MacGregor, a Highland chief ; 
Janet, daughter of the Mayor; Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart, the young Pretender; Flora Macdonald, a parti- 
san of the Pretender; Duglad MacWheeble, the Mayor 
of Perth; Locheil, otherwise Donald Cameron; Capt. 
Ralph Sheridan, of the Grenadiers; Sandy MacSherry, 
the town-crier ; Tammas MacSorlie, the Mayor’s hench- 
man; Lieut. Cornwallis of the Grenadiers; Lieut. Clin- 
ton; Angus MacAllister; Duncan Campbell; Stuart 
MacPherson; Donald MacAlpine; Nellie, barmaid of 
“The Crown and Thistle;” Highlanders, Lowlanders, 
townsmen, watchmen, drummer-boys, English Grena- 
diers. 

Place, Scotland. Time, that of George II. First 
produced at New York in 1894. 

The first act of Rob Roy is laid in Perth. Lochiel 
and his Highland followers have stolen a large sum of 
money to be placed at the disposal of the Pretender, and 
have left it in the keeping of the Provost (Mayor) of 
the town. Flora MacDonald, an ardent partisan of the 
Pretender, appears, and induces the Mayor to permit a 
gathering of the clans in Perth. Hearing of a Scotch 
victory the Provost forces his daughter, Janet, to marry 
the town-crier, who claims relationship with the 
Stuarts of the royal line. Meanwhile English Grena- 
diers enter Perth, and the Captain, Ralph Sheridan, 
falls in love with Janet. The Provost, who wishes 
always to be on the winning side, now forces Janet to 
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declare herself to be the Captain’s wife, and he then 
accuses Sandy of stealing Lochiel’s money. Janet 
obeys her father, bu’ immediately after Rob Roy cap- 
tures Perth, and the Provost, in order to rid himself of 
his English son-in-law, causes the Captain’s arrest. It 
turns out that the crafty Janet has all the while been 
secretly married to Rob Roy. To escape her two extra 
husbands Janet enters Rob Roy’s Highlanders as an 
orderly. 

The second act begins with the defeat of the Scotch 
at Culloden. The Pretender takes refuge with the 
MacGregors, and a reward is offered for his capture. 
The Provost and his henchmen, upon hearing of the 
English victory, at once assume the dress of English- 
men, and determine to secure the reward offered for the 
Prince. The Pretender is at last captured by the Eng- 
lish, but as he is about to be led away Flora MacDonald 
appears in his costume, declares that the captive is 
merely her servant, and that she is the real Pretender. 
She is led away in spite of the efforts of the Prince and 
Rob Roy to rescue her. 

The third act opens near Stirling Castle, where Flora 
is confined under sentence of death. Lochiel aids her 
to escape, and she goes to the mountain stronghold of 
the MacGregors. Meanwhile, Lochiel, who is now turn- 
key, places Sandy in the empty cell. The Provost, now 
an English corporal, brings a disguise to Flora’s cell, 
and Sandy, assuming it, is able to escape. Flora is 
taken by the English and brought back to the camp, but 
she is saved from execution by the timely arrival of the 
Prince, who surrenders himself. As he is about to be 
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and reveal themselves as Highlanders. They hold the 
English Grenadiers at bay, and Flora and the Prince 
are seen escaping to the friendly shores of France. 


Che Mandarin. 


Opera by De Koven. Libretto by Harry B. Smith. 

Characters: The Emperor of China; the Mandarin 
of Foo-Chow; Fan Tan; Hop-Sing; Jesso; Ting; Ling; 
Sing-Lo; Ping-Tee; Kwei-Tso; Jasamine; Lotos; Lily; 
Turnkey; Win-Wing. 

Place, the ‘Middle Kingdom,” a region in China. 
Time, the Nineteenth Century. First produced at New 
York in 1896. 

The story concerns the confusion of the identities of 
a Mandarin and a plain workingman, who is fond of 
the glass that cheers, no matter what else it does. The 
Mandarin, in the disguise of a workingman, is making 
love to the real workingman’s wife. For some trifling 
infraction of the law, committed by the man he is im- 
personating, the potentate is arrested. While he is in 
durance vile his double is conducted to the palace, and 
there is set up as the Mandarin. An extraordinary ex- 
perience for the workman ensues. For an unpreten- 
tious laborer. to learn suddenly that he has twelve 
- wives, even if they all happen to be pretty, is a decided 
shock, and when twelve babies are displayed for him 
to dandle, as the fond papa, he is quite aghast. As 
cleverly as possible he hides his feelings while his bevy 
of wives and the attendant babies circle about him, and 
envy of a past state, less exalted but more secure, gleams 
tantalizingly before him. 
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The masquerading Mandarin, meantime, pursues his 
way with no less uncertainty and embarrassment. It 
happens at last that the workingman’s turn comes to 
fall under the displeasure of the law. He is arrested as 
was the Mandarin for a trifle. But his case is worse, 
for he is condemned to torture. Being, as is supposed, a 
Mandarin, his punishment must be equal in magnitude 
to his rank. His crime is having incurred the Em- 
peror’s displeasure for having thirteen wives. This 
number has fallen to him because his own wife, no 
longer sought by the real Mandarin (and how could she 
be, that gentleman not being at liberty), has joined the 
twelve that her husband’s grand estate has foisted on 
him, making the number an even baker’s dozen. In 
the end all the mixture of personalities and intentions 
get properly straightened out with impressive pomp 
and bewitching tunefulness. The lively plot, as well 
as the setting, gives opportunity for as much color in 
staging as there is variety in the music, and libretto and 
score fit each other admirably. 


Maid Marian. 
. Opera in three acts by De Koven. Libretto by Harry 
B. Smith. 

Characters: Sheriff of Nottingham; Little John; 
Robin Hood; Will Searlet; Friar Tuck; Allan-a-Dale; 
Guy of Gisborne; Dame Durden; Giles, Geoffrey, 
gamekeepers; Yussuf, a slave merchant; Sir H. Vere 
de Vere, Sir Hugh Montford, Knights of St. George; 
Amina, a snake-charmer; Lady Vivian; Maid Marian; 
huntsmen, men-at-arms, Saracen warriors, mummers, 
Crusaders, and others. 
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Place, England and Palestine. Time of Richard the 
First. First produced at Philadelphia in 1901. 


In Maid Marian are introduced most of the familiar 
characters of Robin Hood, and it is in fact a sequel to 
the latter opera. The plot begins at the point where 
Robin Hood and Marian are betrothed. On the eve 
of the wedding Robin has joined the Crusaders, and is 
about to leave his bride. He departs, leaving in Little 
John’s care a letter directing her to send to him for 
help in case she is in trouble. The letter is stolen by 
the Sheriff of Nottingham, who substitutes for it one 
which is intended to lead the Maid to believe her lover 
false to her. The act closes with the arrival of Little 
John and the band of Robin Hood’s men, who are also 
going to the Holy War. Maid Marian determines to 
join them and go in search of Robin. 


The second act takes place in the camp of the Cru- 
saders near the city of Acre. Maid Marian, captured 
by the Saracens, has been sold into slavery, but she is 
rescued by Robin. The Sheriff of Nottingham and 
Guy of Gisborne, the latter still desirous of marrying 
Maid Marian, appear, disguised as merchants, and they 
betray the Crusader’s camp to the Saracens. 


In the last act all the principals of the story are back 
in England, and the curtain rises on a scene of revelry 
in the great hall of Huntington Castle. Robin Hood . 
foils the wicked Sheriff and his friend, Guy of Gis- 
borne, and is reunited to his patient bride, Maid 
Marian. 
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Che Student King. 


Opera by De Koven. Libretto by Frederic Ranken 
and Stanislaus Strange. 

Characters: Francis, the student King; Rudolph, 
King of Bohemia; Grumblekoff; Merrilac, cousin of 
Rudolph; Usa, Princess of Tyrol; Lady Ann, a Tyrol- 
ean noblewoman. 

Place, Prague, Bohemia. Time, the Seventeenth 
Century. First produced at New Haven, Conn., in 
1906. — 

In Bohemia it was the custom of the reigning mon- 
arch to abdicate for twelve hours every year and per- 
mit a student, elected by his fellows in Prague Univer- 
sity, to reign in his stead. When the opera opens 
Francis is the selection made by the students for that 
year. The Student King is the real King’s own son, who 
was stolen from his cradle when an infant by one of the 
King’s designing councillors, Grumblekoff, who was the 
next in line for the throne with the infant out of the 
way. At this moment Princess Ilsa of Tyrol, who was 
betrothed without acquaintance to the real King, 
Rudolph, arrives in Prague, incognito, and falls in 
love with the reigning Student King, Francis. Her 
cousin, Lady Ann, consents to impersonate the Princess. 

The King of Bohemia takes part in the carnival, 
which is part of the annual frolic, and meets both the 
Princess incognito and the real Lady Ann. The King 
and the Student King are present at the same masquer- 
ade, and as the Princess and Lady Ann are also there 
numerous complications naturally result. Eventually 
the Student King finds himself a prisoner. Then it 
develops that Francis is the son of the real King. Ru- 
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dolph thereupon abdicates in favor of his son, Francis, 
and orders the bans of the lovers to be celebrated by the 
populace. 


Che Beanty Spot. 


Opera by Reginald De Koven. Libretto by Joseph 
W. Herbert. 

Characters: General Samovar; Nikolas; Kromeski; 
Baron Lecocq; Jacques Baccarel; Cluckoree, his valet ; 
Victor; Gurtane; Jean; Paul; Commissionnaire; 
waiter; Nichette; Counters; Nitsky; Pomare; Nadine. 

Place, France. Time, the present. First produced 
at New York in 1909. 

A most cosmopolitan company go to the development 
of the plot of this opera. The story has to do with peo- 
ple of many climes and is laid in that meeting ground 
of the nations, France. Nadine, the lovely daughter of 
General Samovar, has since infancy been betrothed to 
her cousin, Nikolas, who has dwelt in distant Borneo. 
Now she has lost her heart to Jacques Baccarel, a young 
artist, who is madly in love with her. The girl’s father, 
the great General Samovar, sternly refuses his daughter 
permission to even see Jacques, declaring that the young 
man’s art is too bad to allow him any sort of recognition. 
Jacques has painted a picture which he has called “The 
Beauty Spot.” It is a remarkable canvas. The model 
for it was Nichetie, who followed the profession until 
she became the wife of this same General Samovar. 

At this time there comes to France the long absent 
Nikolas, Nadine’s betrothed husband. But Nikolas 
does not come alone; he brings with him Pomare, his 
Borneo wife. Now Jacques has an opportunity he em- 
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braces at once. He plays a trick to confuse the General, 
passes himself off as Nikolas, while the real man from 
Borneo has to pretend to be Jacques. This confusion 
is increased when Jacques’ valet, who is from New Or- 
leans, masquerades as a Borneo prince. Presently 
Lecoeq, a police detective, finds the picture, “The 
Beauty Spot,” and sends word to the General where it 
can be seen. But before the General can arrive to ex- 
amine it, some of Jacques’ artist friends get there and 
put upon the figure, which, it is remembered is that of 
the General’s wife, the proper amount of clothes. Con- 
sequently when the General at last sees it he is entirely 
delighted and buys it at once. Then, finding that the 
artist is none other than Jacques, the admirer of Na- 
dine, he graciously accepts the situation, allows the girl 
to have her chosen lover and leaves Nikolas to enjoy 
the society of his oriental pearl, Pomare of Borneo. 


Liars AD 





Furst. 





William Wallace Furst was born in Baltimore in 
1852. He was educated by the Christian Brothers at 
Calvert Hill, Baltimore, and at Rock Hill College, 
Maryland. He is a composer of popular light operas, 
among the best known of which are The Isle of Cham- 
pagne, A Normandy Wedding, Princess Nicoline, Fleur- 
de-lus, The Inttle Trapper, and Fleurette. He has also 
written a grand opera, Theodora, and numerous instru- 
mental and vocal pieces. 


A Normandy Wedding. 


Opera in three acts by Furst. Libretto by J. 
Cheever Goodwin and Charles Alfred Byrne. 

Characters: Papa Campistrat; Denise; Griolette; 
Muscadel; Farandol; Simone; Hochepot; Jean; Mar- 
gotte; Jervaise; Claudine; Eloise; Laurie; Angele. 

Place, Normandy. Time, the Eighteenth Century. 
First produced at Boston, Mass., in 1898. 

Papa Campistrat believes that Denise, who is mar- 
ried to Raymond Gargar, is his daughter. Raymond, 
who does not appear upon the stage, tells his father-in- 
law by letter that he is as poor as himself, destroying 
Papa Campistrat’s belief that his supposed daughter 
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had married a rich man. Cousin Farandol now arrives. 
He has had a fortune left him by his father, Campis- 
trat’s brother, with the provision that he must marry 
Campistrat’s daughter or forfeit the fortune to his 
uncle. | 
Campistrat plays off Griolette as his daughter. She 
is to comport herself in such a shocking manner that 
Farandol, notwithstanding that he is lately from Bor- 
neo, will shudder at the mere idea of marrying her, and 
thus forfeit the fortune to Campistrat. Farandol shud- 
ders, but also falls in love with Denise and she with 
him. Raymond, still behind the scenes, has a fit and 
dies, and Papa Campistrat is happy. It then turns out 
that Griolette is his daughter and that Denise is not. 
So he gains a daughter and a fortune on the same day. 


The Isle of Champigne. 


Opera in three acts by W. W. Furst. Libretto by 
Charles A. Byrne and Louis Harrison. 

Characters: King Pommery Second; Apollinaris 
Frappé; Prince Kissengen; Moet; Chandon; Marquis 
Mumm; Baron Heidsic ; Due Monopole; Sam Binnacle ; 
Priscilla; Abigail Peck; Diana; Brigitte; Artea; 
Sophie; Charmantine; Chic; Petite; Jolie. 

Place, Isle of Champagne. First produced at Buffalo 
INAS YS 

The Isle of Champagne, unmapped, has inhabitants 
whose main characteristic is inebriety. Water is un- — 
known to them, and champagne flows ad libitum. King 
Pommery Second rules, and is himself a type of his 
people. Appollinaris Frappé, a rascally Prime Minis- 
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ter, has robbed him of his belongings and much of his 
power, when a favoring wind blows a New Bedford 
schooner upon the coast with a cargo of portable water. 
This is a strange drink here, but the monarch seizes the 
cargo, and by decreeing water as a beverage realizes 
enough upon it to replenish his treasury. 

The King’s lot is not at any time a happy one, how- 
ever. From the first he appears as the most pictur- 
esque victim of indulgence on the island. He is beset 
at every turn and in every emergency by some embar- 
rassing provision of the constitution, which seems to 
contain provisions to defeat his every plan and to 
strengthen the Prime Minister and assist conspiracy. 
He is compelled to marry the New England spinster 
who was on the vessel wrecked upon his island in order 
to get legal possession of the water; and he is cast into 
the mausoleum of his race as a prisoner when most he 
wishes his liberty. But a comical justice and a humor- 
ous vengeance are both satisfied at last. 





Rerker. 


nd 


Gustave Kerker was born in Westphalia, Germany, 
on February 28, 1857. He came of a musical family, 
and in 1867 settled in this country, in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, where he became the leader of an orchestra. In 
1879 he composed his first opera, which was named 
Cadets. He then went to New York and joined E. E. 
Rice in the production of Orpheus and Furydice at the 
Bijou Opera House. He was conductor of the orchestra 
at the Bijou until 1888, when the Pearl of Pekin, 
with an operatic score mostly composed by him, was 
produced at that theatre. 

Kerker then became orchestral conductor at the 
Casino, where The Brigands, for which he wrote most 
of the music, was successfully produced. He is the 
composer of Castles in the Air, The Belle of New York, 
Fascinating Flora, and numerous other comic operas, 
musical comedies and burlesques. The music of Lnttle 
Christopher Columbus was composed by Ivan Caryll for 
its original London production. When this burlesque 
was brought over for production in New York in 1894, 
the score was subjected to musical revision by Mr. 
Kerker, who contributed many of its most popular 
numbers. 
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@astles in the Air. 


Comedy opera in three acts by Kerker. Libretto by 
C. A. Byrne. 

Characters: Filacoudre; Repetito; Cabolastro; Jo- 
crisse; Chief of Police; Pierre; Bul-Bul; Blanche; 
- Angelique; Louise; Victorine. 

_ Place, West Indies. Time, Nineteenth Century. 

First produced at New York in 1890. 

The plot presents a dashing young scapegrace, Bul- 
Bul, who is persecuted by his creditors, and evades them 
for a while by means of a costly costume, which is 
furnished him by Cabolastro, on condition that he un- 
dertake the heroic task of talking down the latter’s 
talkative wife. 

As Bul-Bul is in love with Cabolastro’s daughter, 
Blanche, he is only too willing to agree to this arrange- 
ment, and proves quite successful. His prospective 
father-in-law ultimately consents to pay his debts, and 
he is thus enabled to marry Blanche. 


Englander. 


Ludwig Englander was born in Austria in 1859, and 
left Vienna for America in 1882. While conductor of 
the Thalia Theatre in New York, his first opera, The 
Prince Consort, was produced there, and achieved mod- 
erate success. He was also conductor at the Amberg 
Theatre when his opera 1776 was performed for the first 
time. 

He subsequently composed the music for many popu- 
lar light operas, musical comedies, burlesques, ete., in- 
cluding The Passing Show, The Twentieth Century 
Girl, A Round of Pleasure, A Daughter of the Revolu- 
tion, The Caliph, Half a King, The Inttle Corporal, 
The Monks of Malabar, The Rounders, In Gay Paree, 
The Casino Girl, The Wild Rose, Sally in Our Alley, 
The Cadet Girl (original score by Louis Varney), The 
Belle of Bohemia, The Office Boy, A Madcap Princess, 
The Two Roses, and The Gay White Way. 


Ghe Little Corporal. 


Opera in three acts by Englander. Libretto by 
Harry B. Smith. 
Characters: Pierre Petitpas; the Marquis de St. 
‘André; Jaque Grognard; Amulet Bey; Gilet; Jean 
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Planche; Urban; Riger Nicole; Corporal Vignon; Cor- 
- poral Renard; Jean Falcon; officers of Bonaparte’s 
staff; Jacqueline; Adele de Tourville; Barette; Mar- 
ton; Clairette; Yvonne. 

Place, France and Egypt. Time, 1798-1799. First 
produced at Rochester, N. Y., in 1898. 


A valet to Henri de Saint André, a proscribed royal-_ 


ist, buys his master’s estates to save them from the Rev- 
olutionists, and in order to deceive the villagers pretends 
to be a rabid Republican. 

While visiting his chateau, the young aristocrat is 
surprised by the Republican troops, and conceals his 
identity by joining the army of General Bonaparte, 
which is about to leave for Egypt. The valet also en- 
lists in the guise of a scientist. The Marquis is arrested 
in Alexandria, but the valet, disguised as Napoleon, 
saves him from execution. The two daughters of the 
regiment that have followed the army are Mlle. de 
Tourville and Jacqueline, respectively the sweethearts 
of the young royalist and his protean valet. 


Ghe Monks of Malabar. 


Opera in three acts by Englander. Libretto by J. 
Cheever Goodwin. 

Characters: Boolboom, merchant of Malabar; Daru, 
Nabos of Khari-Khali; the Maharajah of Malabar; Bi- 
toby; Bakari; Macassar; Anita Tivoli, a Parisienne; 
Cocodilla, a lady’s maid; Zizibar, her lover; Djelma; 
Ninika; Zoloe. 

Place, Malabar, India. Time, Nineteenth Century. 
First produced at New York in 1900. 
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In the first act Boolboom, a Frenchman, who had left 
a gay girl behind in Paris, is about to wed an Oriental 
when the other substitutes herself for the bride. This 
gives him opportunities to be the victim of a termagant. 

In the second act he returns from a journey disguised 
as a native of the country, having escaped from matri- 
mony through a pretence of having been devoured by a 
tiger. But his joy is turned to grief when he learns 
that his supposed widow has not fled to escape crema- 
tion, in accordance with the old Hindoo law. So he 
puts on the dress of a monk, ostensibly there to attend 
the ceremony of fire, but really to save her life, which 
he does by suggesting to the rapacious Rajah that she 
be sold at auction. He counted on buying her, but a 
wealthy and amorous prince outbids him. 


Hliss Innocence. 


Opera by Englander. Libretto by Harry B. Smith. 

Characters: Anna; Miss Sniffins; Helen Legardi; 
Claire; Ezra Pettingill; Capt. the Hon. Rolland Fitz- 
maurice Montjoy; Pierre de Brissac; the Duke of Pom- 
erania; Bobo; the Marquis de Chabert; Angele; Low 
lou; Hobbes; Spanish Dancer; Schmalz; Premiere 
Danseuse; Ella Lee. 

Place, Paris and the country in France. Time, the 
present. First produced at New York in 1908. 

Anna is a little French girl who has been put into a 
young ladies’ institution to acquire her education. The 
school is remote from all distractions, and the policy 
of the management is to keep the girls as innocent as 1s 
possible, with the result that Anna knows nothing at 
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all, ignorance and innocence going together in her 
mental equipment. 

In this crass state she is persuaded by an English 
officer to run away with him to Paris, he promising to 
find her parents whom she has never seen. He keeps his 
promise, but many funny things happen in the mean- 
time, the drolleries growing out of the behavior of a 
bogus detective. Eventually matters are straightened 
out to the satisfaction of all concerned. 


Sloane. 


A. Baldwin Sloane was born at Baltimore, Maryland, 
in 1872. Mustapha, his first opera, was produced by 
an amateur association, the Paint and Powder Club, 
and attracted considerable attention. Then he wrote 
the music for Hacesior, Jr., which brought him even 
more prominently before the public, and he was en- 
gaged to compose the music for Jack and the Beanstalk. 

Mr. Sloane supplied a great deal of the incidental 
music for the farcical productions of the late Charles 
Hoyt. His operas and musical comedies include The 
Mocking Bird, Coming Through the Rye, Broadway to 
Tokio, Sergeant Kitty, Lady Teazle, and The Ginger- 
bread Man. He collaborated with Paul Tietjens in 
composing the music for The Wizard of Oz. 


Che Wizard of M3. 


Musical extravaganza in three acts. Libretto by L. 
Frank Baum. Music by Paul Tietjens and A. B. 
Sloane. 

Characters: Dorothy Gale, a Kansas girl; the cow, 
Imogene; Tom Piper; Cynthia Cynch, lady lunatic; 
the witch of the North; Sir Dashemoff Daily; the army 
of Pastoria; Pastoria II, former King of the Emerald 
City; Tryxie Tryfie, prospective Queen; Brigadier- 
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general Riskitt; the scarecrow; the cowardly lion; Nick 
Chopper, the tin woodman; Sir Wyley Gyle, a conspira- 
tor; Oz, the wizard; other characters. 

Place, Kansas and Oz. Time, the present. First 
produced at Chicago in 1902. 

Dorothy Gale and her pet cow, Imogene, are blown 
by a cyclone into a fairy region called Oz. Dorothy’s 
Kansas homestead in falling from the sky crushes the 
wicked witch who has ruled the Munchkins, as the in- 
habitants of Oz are called, thus setting the people free 
from her spell. The good witch of the place appears, 
and in gratitude to Dorothy gives her a ring which is 
good for two wishes. One wish is wasted on some triv- 
ial matter, but the other is used to bring a scarecrow _ 
to life. 

The scarecrow and Dorothy go in search of the 
Wizard of Oz, who is supposed to supply the scarecrow 
with brains. On their way through the woods they 
meet a tin woodman, who becomes quite supple when 
his joints are oiled. ‘The tin woodman has no heart, 
that organ having been taken away from him by the 
wicked witch for daring to make love to a beautiful girl 
named Cynthia. 

The trio repair to the palace of Oz, where they meet 
the wizard and have many strange adventures. On 
reaching the Emerald City the wizard is seen and in- 
duced to supply the scarecrow with brains and the tin 
woodman with a heart. In the end the good witch sum- 
mons the spirits of the air, who are instructed to waft 
Dorothy back to her home in Kansas. 


Nebin. 


Arthur Nevin was born at Edgeworth, Penna., in 
1871. He received no musical training until 1891, 
when he entered the Boston Conservatory. In 1895 he 
studied under Klindworth and Boise in Berlin. He is 
a brother of Ethelbert Nevin, the well-known song com- 
poser, who died in 1901. His first grand opera, Poia, 
written upon an Indian subject, has been favorably con- 
sidered by the impressario of the Royal Opera House at 
Berlin, and a production is announced for the season of 
1909-10. 

Mr. Nevin collaborated with Marion Cook and Harry 
T. McConnell in supplying the score of The Casino 
Girl, a popular light opera, which was successfully pro- 
duced at the New York Casino in 1900. 


Poia. 

Opera in three acts by Arthur Nevin. Libretto by 
Randolph Hartley. 

Characters: Poia, a young Blackfoot Indian; Na- 
toya, an Indian maiden; the Chief, her father; Sumatsi, 
an Indian warrior; Nenahu, a medicine woman; the 
Sun-God; Morning Star, the Sun-God’s son; Blackfoot 


warriors and squaws. 
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Place, North America. Time, legendary. Accepted 
for production at the Royal Opera House, Berlin. 

Poia is a young Blackfoot of humble origin, scorned 
by the tribe on account of a mystery surrounding his 
birth, and ridiculed because of a strange scar which 
disfigures him. He is deeply and apparently hopelessly 
in love with Natoya, the most beautiful woman of the 
tribe and daughter of a prominent chief. Natoya loves 
Sumatsi, a noted warrior and hunter, but an evil man, 
and in order to be rid of Poia she tells him that she 
will not accept him as her lover unless he removes the 
scar. Poia is told by Nenahu, a medicine woman, that 
the Sun-God placed the scar on his face, and that he 
only can remove it. The scene closes with Poia starting 
on his journey to the home of the Sun-God. 

In the second act Poia is seen at daybreak among the 
mountains after enduring many hardships. He is ex- 
hausted and disheartened when he sees the sun rise, and 
falling on his knees he sees the Sun-God in his court, 
surrounded by his followers. Poia remains in the Sun- 
God’s court, and wins favor by saving the life of Morn- 
ing-Star, the Sun-God’s only son. The Sun-God re- 
moves the scar from Poia’s face and sends him to earth 
to pardon the Blackfeet for their sins, and to instruct 
them in the worship of the sun, moon and morning-star. 
Showing him the Milky Way, or, as the Indians call it, 
the Wolf Trail, Morning-Star takes Poia to earth, giv- 
ing him a magic flute and teaching him a wonderful 
loye-song that will enable him to win any maiden he 
loves. 

Act three shows the Blackfeet during Poia’s absence. 
Misfortune fell on the people, and, camped near the 
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mountains in the late spring, which the Flackfeet call 
the Moon of Flowers, they blame Natoya for their trou- 
bles. During a long scene between Natoya and Su- 
matsi, Poia’s magic love-song is heard, and the maiden 
immediately loves the singer and hates Sumatsi. The 
returned traveler is welcomed by the tribe as a great 
prophet, but Sumatsi in a jealous rage attempts to kill 
Poia. Natoya receives her death-wound shielding the 
prophet. The heavens opening, the Sun-God appears, 
strikes down Sumatsi with a bright shaft of ight and 
calls the lovers to the sky. Bearing the dying Natoya 
in his arms, Poia mounts upward and disappears for-. 
ever from the tribe. 
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Pudvers. 


Gustave Luders was born in Germany. He became a 
musical conductor early in life, and settled in Mil- 
waukee, where he was conductor for a light opera com- 
pany, for which he was required to interpolate new 
music in the various operas of their repertoire. He 
soon tired of this strenuous work, and in 1889 went to 
Chicago, where he met Frank Pixley, and composed the 
music for The Burgomaster, which met with consider- 
able success. This was followed by King Dodo, The 
Prince of Pilsen, Mdlle. Napoleon, Woodland, and the 
Sho-Gun. - 


Che Prince of Pilsen. 


Opera in two acts by Luders. Libretto by Frank 
Pixley. 

Characters: Carl Otto, the Prince; Hans Wagner, 
an American citizen; Tom Wagner, his son; Arthur St. 
John Wilberforce; Francois; Mrs. Madison Crocker, an 
American widow; Sidonie; Edith; Nellie; Jimmy; 
tourists, students, flower-girls, sailors and citizens. 

Place, Nice. Time, the Nineteenth Century. First 
produced at Boston in 1902. 
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The first aet opens during the annual flower festival 
held at Nice. The proprietor of the Hotel Interna- 
tionale receives word that the Prince of Pilsen will ar- 
rive there on the morrow, and he determines to give him 
a reception suitable to his exalted rank. He employs a 
band of musicians to receive him, and hires flower-girls 
to scatter roses on his path. On the same day that the ~ 
Prince is expected Hans Wagner, a German-American - 
brewer, from Milwaukee, who expects to meet his son 
at Nice, arrives with his daughter. The hotel-keeper 
and his assistants mistake the brewer for the Prince, 
and he and his party receive a startling cordial recep- 
tion from the people of Nice. He accepts it as a tribute, 
to his renown as the brewer of Pilsener Beer, and is 
delighted. When the real Prince of Pilsen arrives, how- 
ever, accompanied by a group of Heidelberg students, 
he is utterly ignored, and even has some difficulty in se- 
curing rooms for himself and his friends. The Prince 
does not expose the imposition at once, however, and 
waits for an opportunity to meet the brewer. Mean- 
while he makes the acquaintance of the brewer’s daugh- 
ter, and learns that her father’s deceit is not inten- 
tional. He decides, therefore, not to reveal his incog- 
nito, and is confirmed in his decision when he finds 
himself in love with Wagner’s daughter. The brother 
of Sidonie, however, an American naval officer, is en- 
raged at the Prince’s attentions to his sister, and he 
challenges him, which leads to the arrest of both. 

In the second act the complications are straightened 
out, the real Prince marries the brewer’s lovely daugh- 
ter, and the brewer is united to Mrs. Madison Crocker, 
the charming American widow. 


CBAathall. 


Alfred G. Wathall was born January 30, 1880, at 
Bulwell, a village near Nottingham, England. At ten 
years of age he came with his parents to the United 
States, and even at that early age showed musical eff- 
ciency as a violin player. With the exception of several 
years’ travel and study in England, he has lived since 
then in Chicago, where he sang as a boy in a vested 
choir, and studied music under competent masters with 
considerable zeal. 

His first opera, The Belles of Stamboul, was pro- 
duced in 1898. The Sultan of Sulu, produced in 1902, 
made a great hit, and was performed throughout the 
United States for six consecutive seasons. He has com- 
posed another opera, called Sunny Spain, as yet unpro- 
duced. 

Mr. Wathall has been connected with the North- 
western University, of Illinois, in the capacity of theor- 
ist, and also as violin player in the string quartet. Be- 
sides attending to his professional work as a musical in- 
structor, he is choirmaster and organist of the Church 
of our Saviour, in Chicago, and plays the violin in sev- 
eral prominent orchestras of that city. In addition to 
his operas he composed Alice Brand, a romantic cantata, 
which was performed in 1904; a Picturesque Suite, per- 
formed in 1909; and he has also composed various 
songs, anthems, etc. 
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Che Sultan of Sulu. 


Opera in two acts by Wathall. Libretto by George 
Ade. 

Characters: Ki-Ram, the Sultan of Sulu; Col. Jef- 
ferson Budd, of the Volunteers; Lieut. William Hardy, 
of the Regulars; Hadji Tantong, the Sultan’s private 
secretary; Datto Mandi, of Parang; Wakeful M. Jones, 
agent and salesman; Dingbat, captain of the guards; 
Rastos, Didymos, Nubian slaves; Henrietta Budd, the 
Colonel’s daughter; Miss Pamela Frances Jackson, 
Judge Advocate; Chiquita, wife number one; Galula, 
the faithful one; Ki-Ram’s other wives; the four Boston 
schoolm’ams; United States soldiers, marines, Imperial 
guards, American girls, slaves, natives and attendants. 

Place, the Island of Sulu, in the Philippines. Time, 
the present. First produced at Chicago in 1902. 

The Sultan of Sulu, whose real name is Hadji Mo- 
hammed Jamulul Ki-Ram, has hitherto reigned unchal- 
lenged except by certain tributary chiefs who have kept 
up a running warfare, consisting chiefly of sallies for the 
purpose of abducting the women of the empire. Sulu 
is inhabited by Mohammedans and slave-holders, most 
of whom are polygamists. In 1899 American troops 
landed in the islands, and after parly with the ruler 
came to an amicable agreement by which he was per- 
mitted to retain his title of Sultan, and became governor 
at a nominal salary. When the curtain rises the natives 
are singing of the glories of the Sultan and his brother 
the Sun, with the Sultan a little ahead. Six of the 
wives of Ki-Ram appear for the morning roll-call, and 
Hadji, the private secretary, checks off their names. 
He then informs them that their uncle, the Datto Mandi 
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of Parang, is encamped near the city, and that it is his 
intention to recapture them. They reply that they 
would be delighted to be recaptured, in fact, that it 
was only because they were offered their choice between 
marriage with Ki-Ram and a miserable death that they 
reluctantly chose to be his brides. 

Lieut. Hardy, of the Regulars, with a detachment of 
soldiers, next arrives. He announces his mission, which 
is the annexation of the islands to the great country of 
the Americans. While the Sultan, shut in his palace, 
is declaring that he will rather die than surrender Col- 
onel Budd arrives. The Colonel is a military hero 
whose goal is Congress. He is accompanied by his 
daughter, Henrietta Budd, Miss Pamela Frances Jack- 
son, the four Boston schoolm’ams, and Wakeful M. 
Jones. They are told that the Sultan is within making 
his will, whereupon Jones rushes into the palace to 
talk life insurance to the Sultan, disregarding Chi- 
quita’s warning that it is sudden death to go into the 
presence of the potentate unannounced. 

Ki-Ram appears clad in deep black. He is the 
picture of woe, and announces that he expects to die. 
_ Colonel Budd informs him that they have come to take 

.possession of the island and emancipate the natives. 
Ki-Ram capitulates, seeing that resistance is useless in 
the face of so many loaded Krag-Jorgensons. The Sul- 
tan’s attention is now drawn to the charming Boston 
schoolm’ams, and he is favorably impressed with the 
new schemes for education. The next important step of 
the campaign committee is to change Ki-Ram from a 
sultan into a governor. Under the influence of several 
cocktails, which Colonel Budd has told him is the na- 
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tional drink of America, he proposes to Miss Jackson, 
who not only refuses him, but threatens to make him, 
in her capacity of Judge Advocate, give up all his wives. 
Ki-Ram is interrupted in his love-making towards the 
four schoolm’ams by preparations for the inauguration 
ceremonies. He is presented with a silk hat as the in- 
signia of office, and as the band plays “The Star-span- 
gled Banner” the curtain falls. 

The second act takes place in the hanging gardens of 
the palace. The natives are singing to their Sultan- 
Governor, and presently he appears on the balcony, 
showing very plainly the effects of his communings with 
the American national drink the day before. Ki-Ram’s 
dejected condition is not improved by the news that 
Miss Jackson, as Judge Advocate, has granted divorces 
to seven of his wives, and that he may keep only one. 
He is trying to make up his mind which one to keep 
when Henrietta Budd arrives in a stunning costume, 
and he decides to let them all go. When the Sultan 
makes love to her the girl warns him, as a titled for- 
eigner, that she is not an heiress. ‘‘Henrietta,” re- 
proachfully replies Ki-Ram, “you wrong me—I am 
Sulu, not English.” ) 

Ki-Ram is informed that he will have to keep one 
wife, and that that one must be the first, who is Galula, 
his pet aversion. He is further overcome by the infor- 
mation that according to law he will have to pay each 
wife alimony equal in amount to one-half of his income. 
Hadji, the secretary, suggests that as a way out of the 
pecuniary difficulty thus presented Ki-Ram may permit 
Datto Mandi to recapture the wives. This pleases the 
anxious Sultan, who immediately appoints Hadji as an 
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unwilling messenger to Mandi, to notify him that while 
the Imperial Guards are over at the north wall of the 
royal castle, repulsing an imaginary foe, he may 
come in by the south gate and get his nieces. Soon 
after Hadji has left rifle shots are heard, and he is 
brought back by two marines somewhat dejected, the 
traitorous message having been found on his person by 
the Americans. Ki-Ram denies having sent it, but Miss 
Jackson’s legal mind suspects him. Reminding him 
that he owes for alimony she has the Sultan handcuffed 
to Hadji and sent to the guard-house. The monarch 
and his secretary seize the opportunity to plan a way 
by which the superflous wives may all be married off to 
someone else. Budd and Chiquita fall into the trap, 
and the members of the harem pair off with soldiers of 
the Imperial Guard. They are all looking for somebody 
to perform the ceremony when they are informed by 
the ubiquitous Miss Jackson that a divorcée cannot 
marry within the year. The Sultan is attacked by the 
ferocious Datto Mandi, and his life is saved by Wakeful 
M. Jones, who has just insured the Sultan-Governor for 
fifty thousand pesos. 

The Democratic and Republican marching clubs sud- 
denly arrive, presenting their rival candidates, the 
waiters, Rastos and Didymos. Disgusted with the 
state of affairs, Ki-Ram is about to go to jail for the rest 
of his natural existence, when a dispatch boat arrives 
with the information that by a decision of the Supreme 
Court the Constitution follows the flag only on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays, in which case the Sul- 
tan is no longer convict number 47. He is the reigning 
sovereign once more, and his first official act as such 1s 
to order Miss Pamela Frances Jackson back to Boston, 
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OAM NEM GARDEN EM DITA EAC eT od 
Cr, Le (Massenet), operatic story of... .. veneers eee TII, roo 
CILEA, FRANCESCO (biography), b.! (1867... Coie IIT, 309 
Operatic Story: Adriana Lecouvreur, 310. 
CIMAROSA, | DOMENICO, 1749218012). .'0.k c/s 0» + ae ost alee et AG 
Operatic Story: Tl Matrimonio Segreto (The Secret 

Marriage), 50. 

Cino Mars (Gounod), operatic story of................. II, 346 
CLEMENzA DI Tito, La (M@ ozart), operatic story Ofsessus es Toren 
CLEOPATRA (Enna), operatic story of... 02) ee IV, 108 
CLocueEs DE CorNEVILLE, Les (Planquette), operatic story 

BER ii ete vices Path leat RMI GLIA igis ta te rr IV, 8&4 
CLOSE OF THE CLASSICAL PERIOD cael. JASE See Te: 8s 
CotomBa (Mackenzie), operatic story of............+.-- EV iae7 


Comic Opens) COMPOSERS. |. i.c0 660 dcee nee ecm sca IV, 1-94 
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CONTEMPORANEOUS EUROPEAN COMPOSERS ...... ioe SSLVY 1 IGD+200 
Contes Dp HorrMANN, Les (Offenbach), operatic story ee 

Re rcs idh ikis aie tr tgketaalsta'a(a. ste bie hive dd Sis II 


Conversr, FreperIcCK SHEPHERD (biography), b. 1871....IV, 
Operatic Story: The Pipe of Desire, 273. 


273 


Corne.ius, Peter (biography), 1824-1874.......-...065. TET t53 
Operatic Story: The Barber of Bagdad, 155. 
Cosi FAN TUTTE (Mozart), operatic ee OLA sire h Oe es us bom 78 
Cowen, Frepertc HyMen (biography), b. 1852........-. IV, 169 
Operatic Story: Harold, 172. 
Cox AND Box (Sullivan), operatic story of............. IV, 126 
CRICKET ON THE HeartH, THE (Goldmark), operatic 
EI RU MTN RPEE OSES AGI. glo ¥ 6 eve alee ere iwaig late ole este Lh a73 
CrISPINO E LA CoMarE (Ricci), operatic story of........ II, 161 
CzaR UND ZIMMERMANN (Lortzing), operatic story of..... I, 170 
D 
D’Azert, Eucen Francis Cuartes (biography), b. 1864.1V, 243 
Operatic Story: Tiefland, 244. 
Datrpor (Smetana), operatic story of..............000. Ill, 352 
Dama pi Piccue, La (Tschaikowski), operatic story of. Ill, 338 
Dame BLANCHE, iam (Boieldieu), operatic story of........ ii {12 
DAMNATION OF Faust, THE (Berlioz), operatic story of..I1, 110 
DamroscH, WALTER (biography), b. 1862..........e000- V, 260 
Operatic Story: The Scarlet Letter, 260. 
DaucGuHTer oF MapAme Ancor, THE (Lecocq), operatic 
I MR iy Sl ea dy. vg Ss cdar ds ahodealalela elie slave 45 
Davin FExicien (biography), 1810-1876.............0006- IT, 165 
Operatic Story: Lalla Rookh, 168. 
Desussy, CLAUDE ACHILLE (biography), b. 1862......... III, 129 
Operatic story: Pelléas et Mélisande, 130. 
De.izes, CLEMENT PuHitreert Lfo (biography), 1836-1891.I1I, 39 
Operatic Stories: Le Roi l’a Dit (The King Has 
Said It), 41; Lakmé, 43. 
De Koven, REGINALD (biography), DantOsous be. waauel el IV, 301 
Operatic Stories: Robin Hood, 302; Rob Roy, 304; 
The Mandarin, 306; Maid Marian, 307; The Stu- 
dent King, 309; The Beauty ‘Spot, 310. 
De Lara, Ismore (biography), b. 1860...........ce0ce0- TV, 205 
Operatic Stories: Messaline, 205; Sanga, 2006. 
DeELiinceR, RupoteH (biography), b. 1857 Pe la eps ae fd IV, of 
Operatic Story: Lorraine, o1. 
Demonto, In (Rubinstein), operatic story of............ ETE aaa 
DESERET (Buck), Operatic Story | GENO ener ey a kao ess ate a IV, 265 
Deux Journées, Les (Cherubini), operatic story of....... I, 908 
1 oe DE LA CouRONNE, Les (Auber), operatic story 
oO 
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DinoraH (Meyerbeer), operatic story of...... Serre LE Or 
Doctor OF ALCANTARA, THE (Eichberg), operatic story of .IV, 201 
Dotores, La (Breton), operatic story Of.........++.-+0-- IV, 201 
Domino Norr, Le (Auber), operatic story of............ II, 142 
Dom SEBASTIANO (Donizetti), operatic story of.......... II, 47 
Don Cartos (Verdi), operatic story of..............--.sIl, 311 
Don GrovANNI (Mozart), operatic story of............... Ny A! 
Donizetti, GAETANO (biography), 1797-1848..... PAs 4 Wig 


Operatic Stories: L’Elisire d’Amore, 25; Anna 
Bolena, 26; Lucrezia Borgia, 27; Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor, 29; Belisarius, 31; I Martiri, 33; La 
Fille du Regiment, 35; La Favorita, 38; Linda 
di Chamounix, 39; Don Pasquale, 41; Maria di 
Rohan, 44; Dom Sebastiano, 47. 


Donna vDEL Laco, La (Rossini), operatic story of........ a4 
Don PasguaLe (Donizetti), operatic story of............ iN BRP 
Don Quixote (Kienzl), operatic story Of.........eeee- IV, 213 
DorotHy (Cellier), operatic story of............ amawe IV, 154 
DuxKcas, PAu.) ( biography), bd. 1865200. 0. tae eae eaten III, 135 


Operatic Story: Ariana et Barbe-Bleu, 136. 


E 
Ecrarre, L’ (Halévy), operatic story of....... Lietina eaters II, 124 
EIcHBERG, JuLius (biography), b. 1824......c.cceccccees IV, 261 
Operatic Story: The Doctor of Alcantara, 261. 
ELAINE (Bemberg), operatic story Of..........eceeeeee: IV, 223 
Evcectra (Strauss), operatic story Of... 202. III, 213 
ELisirE D’AMORE (Donizetti), operatic story of........... Ly oxee 
JUNGLAND, THE OPERA INGO. 2 o)Jou SOUS I, 313-333 


Critical review of the operas of Pepusch, 313; Arne, 
314; Storace, 314; Dibdin, 314; Shield, 314; 
Hook, 314; Bishop, 314; Barnett, 315; Balfe, 
315; Wallace, 315; Benedict, 316; Macfarrin, 
316; Loder, 317; Goring Thomas, 317; Corder, . 
318; Stanford, 319; Cowen, 322; Sullivan, 323; 
Cellier, 330; Solomon, 330; German, 330; Ethel 
Smyth, 330; de Lara, 332; Bunning, 333; Mac- 
lean, 333; MacAlpin, 333; Gatty, 333. 

ENGLANDER, Lupwip (biography), b. 1862............- IV, 319 

Operatic Stories: The Little Corporal, 319; The 

Monks of Malabar, 320; Miss Innocence, 321. 


Enna, Aucust (biography), b. 1860.........0.eccesmeen TV, 195 
Operatic Stories: The Witch, 197; Cleopatra, 198. 
_ ERLANGER, CAMILLE (biography), b. 1863....2esesceeeees IV, 237 


Operatic Story: Aphrodite, 237. 


Critical review of the operas of Gounod, 270; 
Thomas, 285; Bizet, 286: Offenbach, 288; 
Franck, 289; Delibes, 290; Poise, 291; Guiraud, 
291; Lalo, 291; Chabrier, 292; Godard, 202: 
Paladilhe, 292; Jonciéres, 292; Dubois, 292; 
Saint-Saéns, 292; Reyer, 295; Massenet, 206; 
Bruneau, 304; d’Indy, 308; Charpentier, 308; 
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VOL. PAGE 
ERMINIE (Jakobowski), operatic story of...............1V, IOI 
Ernani (Verdi), operatic story of........... easGorsie tea eiana II, 291 
Ero © Leanpro (Mancinelli), operatic story of.......... III, 306 
’ EscLaRMONDE (Massenet), operatic story of....... alee th III, 105 
ESMERALDA (Thomas), operatic story Of...........000. IV, 163 
Eroite pu Norp, L’ (Mevyerbeer), operatic story of....... II, 8&8 
Eucen Onécin (Tschaikowski), operatic story of...... TEE 337, 
EVANGELIST, THE (Kienzl), operatic story of............ V, 211 
Pen ALE) SEN GSPINL |. 1s Vicks bic sialele idle vc elelcineelele ela I, 163 
F 
FatkKa (Chassaigne), operatic story of..........0..0005: TVy Gr 
PAUSTAPH (Verdi), opetatic story Of... eee ce eels L317 
WATINITZA (Suppé), operatic story Of... ek. eek eee. 720 
Mauer Gounod), Operatic Story Of.) 6. ee ee ee ele ces Py igat 
Favorita, La (Donizetii), operatic story of.............. Laie: 
Frepora (Giordano), operatic story Of..............0005. III, 208 
FELDPREDIGER, Der (Millécker), operatic story of........ LV107 
Frramors (Rubinstein), operatic story of............... III, 322 
Février, Henri (biography), b. 1879.......... 0c cece ees IV, 253 
Operatic Story: Monna Vanna, 254. 

Fiverio (Beethoven), operatic story of................... I, 106 
FItte pE MADAME Ancor, La (Lecocq), operatic story of .IV, 48 
FILLE pU REGIMENT, La (Donizetti), operatic story of....II, 33 
FLEDERMAUS, Dik (Strauss), operatic story of........... Pea 
Fieur-pE-THE (Lecocq), operatic story of.......,...... IV, 47 
FLIEGENDE HOLLANDER, Der (Wagner), operatic story of..II, 229 
PiIOEonORA Stuari), Operatic story, Of. ick kb dees V, 181 
Fiorow, Frieprich von (biography), 1812-1883............ I, 179 

Operatic ‘Stories: Allesandro Stradella, 182; Martha, 

183. 

Forcep Marriace, THE (Humperdinck), operatic story 
a CO OAM ESS I RY mea CPR MAEM SUN SN III, 182 
Fortune TELiLer, THE (Herbert), operatic story of...... IV, 208 
Forza DEL Destino, La (Verdi), operatic story of........ II, 308 
Fra Driavoto (Auber), operatic story of................. II, 139 
FRANCOISE DE RrMiInt (Thomas), operatic story of...... TIE 20 
Free Lance, THE (Sousa), operatic story of............ DV} 287 
FretscHutz, Der (Weber), operatic story of.............. I, 136 
Meme COMPOSERS, MODERN...) 66.20 ccs chic cle cee. ITI, 1-148 
Reet OPERA,’ MODERN. oo. eee eeu ay I, 297-310 
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Debussy, 309; Widor, 310; Leroux, 310; Dukas, 
310; Erlanger, 310; Marty, 310; Hue,” 310; 
Dupont, 310; Hahn, 310; Messager, 310. 
FRENCH OPERAS IN THE LAST CENTURY.............0.- ieeiire22 
Critical review of the operas of Hérold, 211; Mey- 
erbeer, 212; Berlioz, 217; Halévy, 220; Auber, 
220; Adam, 221; David, 222; Clapisson, 
222; Maillart, 222; Niedermeyer, 222. 
FuersnotH (Strauss), operatic story of.............0.- III, 208 
Furst, WitL1AM WALLACE (biography), b. 1852......... IV, 313 
Operatic Stories: A Normandy Wedding, 313; 
The Isle of Champagne, 314. 


G 
GazzA Lapra, LA (Rossini), operatic story of............ II, 10 
GEISHA, THE (Jones), operatic story of..............-- IV, 189 
GenovevaA (Mendelssohn), operatic story of............... I, 194 
GenéE, RicHARD FRANz FRIEDERICH (biography), 1823- 
TSO5 Vee ia id den ale Cee EVG%.25 


Operatic Stories: Der Seekadett (The Royal 
Middy), 26; Nanon, 20. 


GERMAN, J. Epwarp (biography), b. 1862...........+.-- IV, 179 
Operatic Story: Tom Jones, 179. 

GERMAN) COMPOSERS, MODERN °.\..'..) (Joc ccamane eee III, 153-216 

GERMAN OPERAS, | FCOARLY' (\i d's £0.04 /eeiae'e data ie ee | eae 4 

CSERMAN (OPERA, MODERN 005.0. 1c Jee ea I, 223-253 


Critical review of the operas of Wagner, 224; 
Cornelius, 245; Goetz, 248; Goldmark, 249; 
Kistler, 250; Humperdinck, 250; Schillings, 
252; Kienzl, 253; Zollner, 252; d’Albert, 254; 
Siegfried Wagner, 253; Weingartner, 253; 
Pfitzner, 253; Richard Strauss, 253. 
Gioconpa, La (Ponchielli), operatic story of........... III, 226 
GiorDANO, UMBERTO (biography), b. 1867...........+-00e III, 295 
Operatic Stories: André Chenier, 296; Fedora, 
298; Siberia, 302. 
Girt FroM Paris, THE (Caryll), operatic story of....... IV, 187 
GIRoFLE-GrIRoFLA (Lecocq), operatic story of............ IV, 50 
GuinKA, MicHaet IvAnovitcH (biography), 1803-1857...II], 315 
Operatic Story: A Life for the Czar, 316. 
GLuck, RITTER CHRISTOPH WILLIBALD von (biography), 
1754-1787, founder of the New School of 
poset Rr NE PARE ER ak  opla e pole pie 0:0 ele ae! clste eae Livat 
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Critical review of his operas, 22; Operatic Stories: 
Orpheus and Eurydice, 22; Alceste, 25; Iphi- 
genia in Aulis, 30; Armide, 33; Iphigenia in 
Tauris, 36. 
GoLDEN Cross, THE (Briill), operatic story of........... IV, 207 
GOLDMARK, CarL (biography), b. 1830................4. III, 165 
Operatic Stories: Die Konigin von Saba (The 
Queen of Sheba), 168; Merlin, 171; The Cricket 
on the Hearth, 173; The Prisoner of War, 175. 
Gomez, ANTONIO CarLos (biography), 1839-1896......... III, 241 
Operatic Story: Il Guarany, 241. 
Gonpo.iers, THE (Sullivan), operatic story of.......... IV, 147 
GOTTERDAMMERUNG, Dir (Wagner), operatic story of..... II, 251 
G6tz, HERMANN (biography), 1840-1876............2205 III, 159 
Operatic Story: The Taming of the Shrew, 161. 
Gounop, CHartEs FrANGors (biography), 1818-1893...... II, 321 
Operatic Stories: Faust, 335; Philémon et Baucis, 
340; La Reine de Saba, 342; Mirella, 343; 
Roméo et Juliette, 345; Cinq-Mars, 346; Poly- 
eucte, 348; Le Tribut de Zamora, 351. 
GRANDE DucueEsseE, La (Offenbach), operatic story of....IV, 8 
Gretry, ANDRE ERNESTE MOoDESTE, I74I-1813.............. Lx 40 
Review of his operas, 46. 
GrisELipis (Massenet), operatic story of............... tir irs 
ein Cormeen corie), operatic story Of. 0.0.0.0 o ik dees ce oe IV, 209 
GUARANY, It (Comez), operatic story of............... III, 241 
GUNTRAM (Sirauss), operatic story of.................. III, 204 
Gypsy Baron, THE (Strauss), operatic story of......... IV, 43 
H 
HaBANERA, LA (Laparra), operatic story of............ IV, 258 
Hatévy, J. Frangois FrRoMENTHAL ELi&é (biography), 
TUS CET Lent ces eG LED MER Sr RG AR EN YL Wea ny, 
Operatic Stories: La Juive, 121; L’Eclaire, 124; 
Le Val d’Andorre, 125; La Magicienne, 128. 
PAMEET (1 homas),- operatic story Of.) 0.005500 d eee 11g NS te. 
HANDEL, GEORGE FREDERICK, 1685-1750............cccceees Teves £3 
Review of his operas: Almira, 13; Rodrigo, 15; 
Agrippina, 15; Rinaldo, 15. 
HANSEL UND GRETEL (Humperdinck), operatic story of..III, 178 
Hans Hermine (Marschner), operatic story of............ 1 PAS 
PiAROLD (Cowen), operatic story Of. .0055 6.2.2.5 ccc eeee TVav 7172 
Peeawran( Stuart); operatic story Of. 0.) obs... ecw ee ce IV, 184 
HELENE (Saint-Saéns), operatic story of..............6. OS RAS 
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Henriette (Massenet), operatic story Of........eceeee- III, 092 
Henry VIII (Saint-Saéns), operatic story of.......... 10D Gartie ds 
HERBERT, Victor (biography), b. 1859......-..-eeeeeeces IV, 289 


Operatic Stories: The Wizard of the Nile, 290; 
Babes in Toyland, 293; Babette, 294; The Red 
Mill, 295; The Prima Donna, 297; The For- 

tune Teller, 208. 
Héroitp, Louis JosePpH FERDINAND (biography), 1791- 


TESS SP Meade ete eldip ae ee Sia ei bo oli ate ond lott eee nr II, 50 
ania Stories: Zampa, 62; Le Pré aux Clercs, 
4. 
Hervé, Frorrmonp Roncer (biography), 1825-1892........ Tr 
Operatic Story: Le Petit Faust (Little Faust), 81. 
Heure EspaGnote, L’ (Ravel), operatic story of........ LV 25h 
Husay, JENo (biography), b.\ 1858.55.05 be ee eee UN 22¥ 
Operatic Story: The Violin Maker of Cremona 
221. 
Hucuenors, Les (Meyerbeer), operatic story of.......... Tee 
HUMPERDINCK, ENGELBERT (biography), 1854........-+6. LIL*277, 


Operatic Stories: Hansel und Gretel, 178; The 
Forced Marriage, 182. 


I 
IpoMeNEO (Mozart), operatic story of..........e.ceeeees I, 64 
IOLANTHE (Sullivan), operatic story of.............e.00- IV, 138 
Ione (Petrella), operatic ‘story of.) 2.2. ole III, 219 
IPHIGENIA IN AULIS (Gluck), operatic story of........... t7aa 
IPHIGENIA IN Tauris (Gluck), operatic story of.......... Tia6 
Tris (Mascagni); operatic story of... ..02.0..) Gee III, 254 


IsLE OF CHAMPAGNE, THE (Furst), operatic story of....IV, 314 
Isouarp, Nicco.o, 1777-1818 
? Review of his operas: Joconde, 93; Cendrillon, 93. 
ITALIANA IN AtcreErI, L’ (Rossini), operatic story of..... 1 ae 
ITALIAN’, COMPOSERS, MODERN 3. 0.0. s\n s ce es cae III, 217-314 
ITALIAN ‘OPERA, MODERN 0 0). be). ook. lalepiete cle ce a I, 257-278 
Critical review of the operas of Verdi, 257; Petrella, 
266; Apolloni, 266; Gomez, 266; Marchetti, 
266; Boito, 266; Ponchielli, 268; Catalani, 268; 
Puccini, 268; Mascagni, 272; Leoncavallo, 274; 
Giordano, 275; Ciléa, 276; Mascheroni, 277; 
Orefice, 277; Spinelli, 277; Auteri-Manzocchi, 
278; Samara, 278; Franchetti, 278. 
ITALIAN OPERA IN THE LAST CENTURY. es5e eee ese eas I, 199-210 
Critical review of the operas of Rossini, 199; Doni- 
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zetti, 204; Bellini, 207; Mercandante, 209; Pa- 
cini, 209; Vaccai, 209; Luigi and Frederico 
Ricci, 209; Pedrotti, 210; Cagnoni, 210. 
IvANHOE (Sullivan), operatic story GUMS guides didereueles ae ule IV, 148 
J 
JaKopowskI, Epwarp (biography), b. 1860.............. IV, ror 
Operatic Story: Erminie, 101. 
JEAN DE Parts (Boieldieu), operatic story of.............. Tyra 
WhesUNMANLopoRr), Operatic story Of. 2)... 2 ede eee ce I, 149 
se 1 eles SS iy 6 ES Oy iy 0 A a PR Ty 4a 
Jones, SIDNEY Periph) CRO TROS Ye dra He cars| adtabietetl, «iain’s IV, 189 
Operatic story: The Geisha, 189. 
JoncLeuR DE N6rre Dame, LE (Massenet), operatic story 
Oe eh cee ee ae clare scointy ld Gia eelde ila o Gaia Liars 
JosrpH IN Ecypt (Méhul), operatic story of.............. I, 8&8 
mie ClaGlevy), Operatic story Of 60.6... ek eet e es II, 12 
K 
KEISER, REINHARD (biography), 1673-1730..........eee08- Ty 113 
Review of his operatic work, 13. 
KELLEY, EpGar STILLMAN (biography), b. 1857.......... IV, 267 
Operatic Story: Puritania, 267. 
Kerker, Gustave (biography), b. 1867...........0.0008: LV 31% 
Operatic Story: Castles in the Air, 318. 
Kienz_, WILHELM (biography), b. 1857.............06- DV, Att 
Operatic Stories: The Evangelist, 211; Don Quix- 
OLE, 213. 
eee voN Sasa, Die (Goldmark), operatic story 
sai ACTER RSI A el a Co a TIES ICSE I, 168 
is ConraDIN (biography), 1728-1849...........06- I, 163 
Operatic Story: Das Nachtlager von Granada 
(The Night’s Lodging at Granada), 164; review 
of his operatic work, 165. 
Kuss, Der (Smetana), operatic story of................ III, 354 
L 
LakME (Delibes), operatic SLORY OB aus sane nyt as siule'e TIE ar 
PALA ROOKE (David), operatic story Of. .........02.5556: II, 168 
Lato, Enovarn Victor ANTOINE (biography), 1823-1892..I1], 45 


Operatic Story: Le Roi d’Ys, 46. 
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Laparra, Raout (biography), b. 1876........0ceeeeeeee IV, 257 

Operatic Story: La Habanera, 258. 
Lecocg, ALEXANDRE CHARLES (biography), b. 1832....... IV, 45. 


Operatic Stories: Fleur-de-Thé, 47; La Fille de 
Madame Angot (The Daughter of Madame An- 
got), 48; Giroflé-Girofla, 50; The Little Duke, 


52. ; 

Lenar, FRANZ )(Diography), b. 1870....0..+.se0edsvemaun IV, 247. 
Operatic Story: The Merry Widow, 247. i 
LEONCAVALLO, RuGGIERO (biography), b. 1858............ III, 2590 


Operatic Stories: I Pagliacci, 260; I Medici, 263; 
Zaza, 266; Roland of Berlin, 270. 
Leroux, XAVIER HENRI (biography), b. 1863............ IV, 231 
Operatic Stories: Le Chemineau (The Vagabond), 
231; Astarté, 238. 


Lesueur, JEAN Francois (biography), 1760-1837.......... I, & 
Review of his opera: Les Bardes, 80. 
LIFE FOR THE Czar, A (Glinka), operatic story of....... III, 316 


Lity oF KILLARNEY, THE (Benedict), operatic story of..IV, 98 
Linpa pI CHAMOUNIx (Donizetti), operatic story of....I], 39 
LittLe Corporat, THE (Englander), operatic story of....IV, 319 


LittL—E Dukt, THE (Lecocq), operatic story of....../... IV, 52 
Livritz Faust. (Hervé), operatic, story) of uaa ae een IV, 81 
Locroscino, ) NICOLA, 1700-1763...) 40sec oe ie Tras 
Review of his operatic work, 43. 
LoHENGRIN (Wagner), operatic story of..............e6- II, 234 
Lomparpt,'1) (Verdi), operatic ‘story of; 1... aye ee II, 288 
LorraINnE (Dellinger), operatic story of................. IV, of 
Lortzinc, GusTAVE ALBERT (biography), 1803-1852........ I, 166 


Review of his operatic work, 167; Operatic Stories: 
Der Beiden ‘Schiitzen, 167; Czar und Zimmer- 
man, 170; Der Wildschiitz, 173; Undine, 175; 
Der Waffenschmied, 178. 


Louise (Charpentier), operatic story of................ III, 124 

Lucia pt LAMMERMOOR (Donizetti), operatic story of....II, 29 

Lucrezia Borcta (Donizetti), operatic story of........... Ploy 27 

Lupvers, Gustave (biography), b. 1865.......e.ceeeeeee IV, 329 
Operatic Story: The Prince of Pilsen, 329..... 

Luisa Mittrr (Verdi), operatic story of...........++e-- II, 207 


LuLu, JEAN BAPTISTE, 1633-1687 
Review of his operas: Amadis, 8; Alceste, 8. 


Lustice Kriec, Der (Strauss), operatic story of........ IV, 41 
M 
Macsetu \(Verds), operatic: story of 20.0. . 0.0 cae TI, 293 


Maccasess, THE (Rubinstein), operatic story of........ ITI, 325 
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MACKEN zIE, Str ALEXANDER (biography), b. 1847......-- IV, 155 
Operatic Story: Colomba, 157. 
Macon, Le (Auber), operatic story of..........e.eeeeees iigeas 
MADAME ButterFLy (Puccini), operatic story of........ III, 287 
‘aaane CHRYSANTHEME (Messager), operatic story 
RR MR Nl oy Ca , 147 
MacIic igre Tue (Mozart), operatic story of............ I, 80 
MaciciennE, La (Halévy), operatic story of............ II, 128 
Maip Marian (De Koven), operatic story of............ IV, 307 
MANCINELLI, Luicr (biography), 1848..........eeeceeeee III, 305 
Operatic Story: Ero e Leandro, 306. 
MAnpariNn, THE (De Koven), operatic story of.......... IV, 306 
Manon (Massenet), operatic story of.................. LLL wo? 
Manon Lescaut (Puccini), operatic story of.......... {Il, 276 
Mawnrvu (Paderewski), operatic story of..............24. III, 346 
MaANTEAUx Noirs, Les (Bucalossi), operatic story of..IV, 177 
PORTS UNMIABIN, 1O50-1728 0.0.06 ee ecco SC TL , 18 
MarcuHettTi, Firipro (biography), 1831-I901.............- III 231 
Operatic Story: Ruy Blas, 232. 
Maria bi RoHAN (Donizetti), operatic story of.......... II, 44 
MariTANA (Waliace), operatic story of................ IV, 109 
MarriaGE OF Figaro, THE (Massé), operatic story of..... Leo 
MARRIAGE OF JEANNETTE, THE (Massé), operatic story of. IV, 76 
MarscHner, HEINRICH (biography), 1796-I861..........4- , I51 
Operatic Stories: Hans Heiling, 151; The Templar 
and the Jewess, 156; The Vampire, 158. 
MarTHA a DPGra CN StODY) OF cay uel mites seis 02s I, 183 
Magrint, 1 (Donizetti), operatic story of.........3.0...- LT 3% 
Mascaent, Pretro (biography), b. 1863.........-eeeccees III, 249 
Operatic Stories: Cavalleria Rusticana, 250; 
L’Amico Fritz, 252; Iris, 254. 
Mascot, THE (Audran), OPEL Aalic: SLONVLOT. 42s) l alae en EV Cra E7. 
MASNADIERT, ue eat)soperatic story of) fo ek II, 295 
Maskep BALL, THE (Verdi), operatic story of............ II, 307 
- Massé, Victor FEiix (biography), 1822-1884............ RVAY ERS 
Operatic Stories: The Marriage of Jeannette, 76; 
Queen Topaz, 77; Paul and Virginia, 78. 
MASSENET, JuLEs (biography), 1842...........ccceecees HT;;, 87 
Operatic Stories: Le Roi de Lahore, 91; Henriette, 
92; Manon, 97; Le Cid, Io00; Werther, 102; Es- 
clarmonde, 105; Thais, 106; La Navarraise, 
108; Sapho, 111; Grisélidis, 113; Le Jongleur de 
Notre Dame, II5. 
Matrimonio SEcRETO, In (Cimarosa), operatic story of....I, 50 
Menicr, I (Leoncavallo), GPELAtC Nh StOTMLOE SG dee sie III, 263 
MEFISTOFELE (Boito), operatic story of................. III, 239 
MénuL, FErrenne Nicoras Henri (biography), 1763- 
PER ete So Li Veet eC E NON sh aa atk aay I, 8&6 
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Review of his operas, 87; Operatic Story: Joseph 
in i-gypt, 88. / 
MEISTERSINGER VON NUrnserc, Die (Wagner), operatic 
SEOLY TOL catetin sy » sle'sis cies eee n 6 o's. s ein (slwc ge II, 240 
MENDELSSOHN, | FELIX, 1800-1847.:0'.. . oc o's sis 0s 0 by 6 keene vt 3 
Review of his operatic work, 193. 
MERLIN (Goldmark), operatic story Of...........eeeeee tt 71 
Merry Monarcu, THE (Morse), operatic story of...... IV, 278 
Merry War, THE (Strauss), operatic story of........... TV 41 
- Merry Wipow, Tue (Lehar), operatic story of.......... IV, 247 
Merry Wives or WInpsor, THE (Nicolai), operatic 
BLOT YO (00's b 6: alive’ pistp oi ole 0 e\aiielehal gioua'hiph inne a eee I, 189 
Messacer, ANDRE CHARLES (biography), b. 1853.......- III, 143 
Operatic Stories: Veronique, 144; La _ Basoche, 
145; Madame Chrysanthéme, 147. 
MESSALINE (De Lara), operatic story of..............-- IV, 205 
MEYERBEER, GIACOMO (biography), 1791-1864............. iT, 1:67 
Operatic Stories: Robert le Diable, 78; Les Hu- 
guenots, 81; Le Prophéte, 85; L’Etoile du 
Nord, 88; Dinorah, 91; L’Africaine, 93. 
Micnon (Thomas), operatic story of.............-e.0-- Litjecrs 
Mixapo, THE (Sullivan), operatic story of.............. IV, 140 
Miti6cKker, Karu (biography), 1842-1899...........--0e- IV, 65 
Operatic Stories: Der Bettelstudent (The Beggar 
Student), 66; Der Feldprediger (The Black 
Hussar), 67; Apajune, the Waterman, 69; Der 
Arme Jonathan (Poor Jonathan), 71. 
Miss INNocENcE (Englander), operatic story of........ LV. 32h 
Monks oF Matrapar, THE (Englander), operatic story 
a) EM ANAL UMA AMRF ERO V, 320 
Monna VANNA (Février), operatic story of............. IV, 254 
Mownsicny, PrerrE ALEXANDRE, 1720-I817........cseecee0ee Drees 
Review of his opera: Le Desérteur, 460. 
Monteverpe, ‘CLavpio, '1567-1643'\...... 2 ue eee Bind 
Review of his operas: Ariana, 4; Orfeo, 4. 
Morse, Wootson (biography), 1858-1897...........+006- LV¥,2277 
Operatic Stories: The Merry Monarch, 278; 
Wang, 279; Panjandrum, 280. 
Mosxowsk1, Moritz (biography), b. 1854..........---e- III, 341 
Operatic Story: Boabdil, 341. 
Mozart, WoLFrcaNnc AMADEUS (biography), 1756-1791...... R85 
Review of his operas, 63; Operatic Stories: Id- 
omeno, 64; The Abduction from the Seraglio, 
67; Der Schauspieldirektor, 70; L’Oie du 
Caire, 70; The Marriage of Figaro, 70; Don 
Giovanni, 75; Cosi fan Tutte, 78; La Clemenza 
di Tito, 79; The Magic Flute, &o. 
Muerte bE Portici, La (Auber), operatic story of........ Toy a137 
Muteteer’s Hour, THe (Ravel), operatic story of...... IV, 251 
Musketeers, THE (Varney), operatic story of.......... IV, 93 
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Nasucoponosor (Verdi), operatic story of.............065 IT, 287 

NACHTLAGER VON GRANADA, Das (Kreutzer), operatic 
EG ies) sa /AG eek ks Cie bis ons halal piacere aie I, 164 
Napjy (Chassaigne), operatic story of.................. LVeh 63 
WNANon (Genée), operatic story of............00 060 eee EM yi eo 
NaAvarRAISE, LA (Massenet), operatic story of.......... III, 108 
NELL GwyNNE (Planquette), operatic story of.......... IV, 86 
Nero (Rubinstein), operatic story of.................. III, 329 
NESSLER, Victor (biography), 1841-1890................ III, 185 


Operatic Stories: The Piper of Hamelin, 186; Der 
Trompeter von Sakkingen, 189. 


Nevin, ArtHur (biography), b. 1871............00cc cee. LV, ! 325 
Operatic Story: Poia, 225. 
Nicotar, Otto (biography), 1810-1849............cceeeeee I, 187 
Operatic Story: The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
189. 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, COMPOSERS OF THE.............. IT, '-353 
Norma. (Bellinm:), operatic story of. 0.0.0. .....2 0000 a Oy 
NorManpvy Wenppinc, A (Furst), operatic story of...... IV, 313 
0 
OFFENBACH, Jacques (biography), 1819-1880..........-. IV 


Operatic Stories: Orphée aux Enfers, 3; La Belle 
Héléne, 5; La Vie Parisienne, 6; La Grande 
Duchesse, 8; La Perichole, 9; Les Contes 
d’Hoffmann, 11. 


Ore pu Caire, L’ (Mozart), operatic story of............. Tere) 
OLIVETTE (Audran), operatic story of.....00... 0.006.050. EV, 56 
OprerA Burra, OPERA COMIQUE, AND SINGSPIEL..........0-. I, 41! 
ORPHEUS AND EuryDICE (Gluck), operatic story of........ yy 22 
OrPHEE AUX ENFERS (Offenbach), operatic story of..... bY SRUN NS 
mena Pert). ODETALIC) StOTY OL s W\ss's\a'u sin'ee wislole ees s'alg II, 315 
I 
PapEREWSKI, IGNACE (biography), b. 1860...........4.. TIT, 345 
SE GENIN ANDO, 1771-1530. c4)e vie Uclebicgaeuules pe ceclee ss Loe e 


Review of his operas: Eleonora, 51; Le Maitre de 
Chapelle, 52. 
Pactiact, I (Leoncavallo), operatic story of............. III, 260 
eeEEETOCSIOVANNI, D7AT=ISIO | sl caicew ace ace be ee desea Lovet 
Review of his operatic work, 51. 
Panjyanprum (Morse), Operatic story of............... IV, 280 
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VOL. PAGE 
ParsiFaAL (Wagner), operatic story Of.........-.2++eeee- II, 253 
PATIENCE (Sullivan), operatic story Of...............-- IV, 136 
PAUL AND VirRGINIA (Massé), operatic story of.......... A iy f3 
Paut Jones (Planquette), operatic story of............. IV, 88 
P&cHEURS DE Peres, Les (Bizet), operatic story of..... iL 
PELLEAS ET MELISANDE (Debussy), operatic story of....I1I, 130 
PercoLesi, GIOVANNI BATTISTA, 1710-1736.........e00e. cowl AS 

Review of his opera: La Serva Padrona, 44. 
PERT, FACOPO, VI561- 1630 | ini sio's s sw'e b's sin o ble es One ee Ee er 
Review of his operas: Dafne, 2; Euridice, 2. 
PrERICHOLE, LA (Offenbach), operatic story of........... IV, eS 
Petir Faust, Le (Hervé), operatic story of............ eaye 
PETRELLA, Enrico (biography), 1813-1877...........++- III, 217 
Operatic Stories: Le Precauzioni, 217; lone, 219; 

I Promessi Sposi, 223. 

Puuiiiwor, Francois ANDRE DANICAN, 1721-1813..........-- E A? 
Review of his operas, 47. 

IPICCINE, | NICCOLDO, |'}1728-1800. “4. . adn). s steels eee ee I, 48 
Review of his operatic work, 48. 

PinaForE (Sullivan), operatic story of...............-- IV, 139 

Pire oF DeEsirE, THE (Converse), operatic story of...... LV, 273 

Piper OF HAMELIN, THE (Nessler), operatic story of....III, 186 

PIRATES OF PENZANCE, THE (Sullivan), operatic story of IV, 134 

PLANQUETTE, Ropert (biography), 1848-1903...........- 83 
Operatic Stories: Les Cloche de Corneville (The 

Chimes of Normandy), 84; Rip Van Winkle, 

85; Nell Gwynne, 86; Paul Jones, 88. 

Poia (Nevin), operatic story of.......... a ie sete pa IV, 325 

POLYEUCTE (Gounod), operatic story of.............6. se odd, 348 

PONCHIELLI, AMILCARE (biography), 1834-1886.......... Tit; ees 
Operatic Story: La Gioconda, 226. ~ 

Poor JONATHAN (Milldcker), operatic story of.......... TV E71 

haeaes DE LoncyJUMEAU, LE (Adam), operatic story 

OF le eel UR Res eee errr / 152 
PoupEE DE NUREMBERG, La (Adam), operatic story of....II, 155 
Pre Aux Ciercs, LE (Hérold), operatic story of......... , 64 
Precauzioni, Le (Petrella), operatic story of........... BLE 277 
Preciosa |(Weber), operatic story of...... J. o.ee dK) 
Prima Donna, THE (Herbert), operatic story of........ IV, 297 
PRINCE METHUSALEM (Strauss), operatic story of....... TVs 378 
PRINCE OF PitsEN, THE (Luders), operatic story of..... IV, 329 
PRINCESSE D’AUBERGE (Blockx), operatic story of....... III, 149 
Princess Ipa, THE (Sullivan), operatic story of........ IV, 140 
PRISONER OF War, THE (Goldmark), operatic story of...III, 175 
Promessi Spost, I (Petrella), operatic story of.......... } 223 
PRoPHETE, LE (Meyerbeer), operatic story of............ II, 85 
PROSERPINE (Saint-Saéns), operatic story of......... ey REET y/ | 


30 - 


Operatic Stories: La Cenerentola, 6; L’Ttaliana 
in Algieri, 8; Tancredi, 9; La Gazza Ladra, 
10; ‘Semiramide, 12; La Donna del Lago, 143 
The Barber of Seville, 15; William Tell, 17. 
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Puccini, Gracomo (biography), b. 1858........eeee eee Lin 273 
Operatic Stories: Le Villi, 274; Manon Lescaut, 
276; Le Bohéme, 278; La Tosca, 281; Madama 
Butterfly, 287. 
RTE GRY TOSG-1L005 a ol cies wi cicisi ened esas eciesenees Tyrie 
Review of his opera, Dido and /Eneas, Io. 

Puritant, I (Bellini), operatic story of...............6- E57 
Puritania (Kelley), operatic story of..............008- IV, 267 
Q 
Queen Inpico (Strauss), operatic story of............ Ye Lia 

Queen’s Lace HANDKERCHIEF, THE (Strauss), operatic 
EITM Es ee )e ie oss) gn ain ss wiece Gla s\'as eis shel es 430; 
QuEEN Topaz (Massé), operatic story of......... haere: LV oN 77 
R 
MAMEAU, JEAN PHILIPPE, 1683-1704..... 0... cee ceed eee eee Pens 
Review of his operatic work, 18. 
MT IGG 1G95 7 oss. s'a,n 2 asia eine cok die Widie's ole ele e's IV, 251 
Operatic Story: L’Heure Espagnole (The Mule- 
teer’s Hour), 251. 
Rep Mitt, THE (Herbert), operatic story of............ IV, 205 
REINE DE SABA, LA (Gounod), operatic story of.......... IWyi343 
REYER, ERNEST (biography), 1823-1909.............c000. Lido 
Operatic Stories: Sigurd, 79; Salambo, 82. 
RHEINGOLD, Das (Wagner), operatic story of............ II, 243 
Bree sO tare UPtecraPny),TS0O5-1850 ook ek eel cee. II, 1590 
Operatic Story: Crispino e la Comare, 161. 
Namerrence? Gener), Operatic story Of). 2...) 6550. cece II, 226 
RicoteTto (Verdi), operatic story of........ OR eI Na II, 209 
Rip VAN WINKLE (Planquetie), operatic story of........ LV tas 
Ropert Le Dias_E (Meyerbeer), operatic story of........ Divaies 
Rosin Hoop (De Koven), operatic story of.............. IV, 302 
Raney (le oven), operatic story of ......000. 20200 4. IV, 304 
Ror DE LAnore, Le (Massenet), operatic story of........ LTS Or 
Muon ik) (700), operatic story, Of) )) ceed: ar 
Ror w’aA Dit, LE (Delibes), operatic story of............. Pao 
Rotanp or Bertin (Leoncavallo), operatic story of..... III, 270 
Rom£o ET JULIETTE (Gounod), operatic story of.......... II, 345 
Rose or Castitie, THE (Balfe), operatic story of....... IV, 107 
Rose or Persia, THE (Sullivan), operatic AtOryi Gt etl a V, 150 
Rossini, GioaccH1no ANTONIO (biography), 1792-1868....1I, 1 
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ROUSSEAU, JEAN-JACQUES, 1712-1778.....~-escccsuwlelesess- I, 44 
Review of his opera, Le Dévin du Village, 45. 

Rovat Mippy, THE (Genée), operatic story of...,....... IV, 26 

RUBINSTEIN, ANTON GREGOR (biography), 1830-1894..... III, 319 


Operatic Stories: |The Children of the Plain, 321; 
Feramors, 322; Il Demonio, 323; The Macca- 
bees, 325; Nero, 320. 
Ruppicore (Sullivan), operatic story Of..........0-20-- IV, 143 
Russia, (THE OPERAVIN Le bares os, 0/s on ove Wielaaie aie enna I, 337-340 
Critical review of the operas of Glinka, 337; Dar- 
gomishky, 338; Serov, 338; Rubinstein, 338; 
Tschaikowski, 339; Cui, 340; Borodin, 340; 
Rimsky-Korsakov, 340; Paderewski, 340. 


Ruy Bras (Marchetti), operatic story of............... III, 232 
s 
SAINT-SAENS, CHARLES CAMILLE (biography), 1835..... Mss 


Operatic Stories: ‘Samson et Dalila, 68; Henry 
VIII, 71; Proserpine, 74; Héléne, 75. 


SALAMMBO (Reyer), operatic story of.................. III, 82 
SALOME’ (Strauss), operatic) story iol. 0 Spee eee LBL SIT 
SAMSON ET Datita (Saint-Saéns), operatic story of..... Ill, 68 
Sanca (De Lara), operatic stoty Offic saree IV, 206 
SapHo (Massenet), operatic story Of...) i0Vi seb vlna 1 ES i 
SCANDINAVIAN | OPERA ().000 05). 2)... le seve ea I, 341-343 


Review of the operas composed by Schultze, 341; 
Kunzen, 341; Weyse, 341; Kuhlau, 341; Berg- 
green, 341; Hartmann, 341; Heise, 341; Enna, 
341; Lassen, 342; Haffner, 342; Berwald, 342; 
Hallstrom, 342; Hallen, 342; Stenhammer, 342; 
Berger, 342; Grieg, 343; Winter-Hjelm, 343; 
Haarklou, 343; Elling, 343; Schjelderup, 343; 
Olsen, 343; Merikanto, 343; Flodin, 343. 


SCARLATTI,, ALESSANDRO, 1650-1725...) 7. ee de) 4 
Review of his operatic work, 14. 

SCARLET Letter, THE (Damrosch), operatic story of..... IV, 269 

SCHAUSPIELDIREKTOR, Der (Mozart), operatic story of..... RE oo 

SCHUBERT, FRANz PETER, ’/1707-1828.... Soe are I, 193 
Review of his operatic work, 193. 

SCHUMANN, Ropert ALEXANDER, I8I0-1856...............- 1, ros 


Review of his operatic work, 193; Operatic Story: 
Geneveva, I94. 


SEEKADETT, Der (Genée), operatic story of.............. TV seg 
SEMIRAMIDE (Rossini), operatic story of...............-- It; te 
Srper1A (Giordano), operatic story of................. III, 302 


SIEGFRIED (Wagner), operatic story Of............-eeeeee II, 248 
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VOL. PAGE 
Sicurp (Reyer), operatic story Of..............eeeeeees LED h79 
SILvANA, (Weber), operatic story Of... 0... eee eee ees I, 128 
Srmon Boccanecra (Verdi), operatic story of............ II, 305 
NNT Re CCC's! a's et die Vidic Ua piule:e nie slelciate, Qe einige Dose 
Se UE RIEDOSERS ay Lv wicsclry ceitiedens clans se eaves III, 315-354 
SLOANE, R. BALDWIN (biography), b. 1872.........-.006. LVy) 323 
Operatic Story: The Wizard of Oz, 323. 
SMETANA, FRIEDRICH (biography), 1824-1884............. III, 349 
Operatic Stories: Die Verkaufte Braut (The 
Bartered Bride), 350; Dalibor, 352; Der Kuss 
(The Kiss), 354. 
SoLtomon, Epwarp (biography), TSS SISOS ew ea eae ieee IV, 173 
Operatic story: Billee Taylor, 173. 
SonnNAMBULA, La (Bellini), operatic story of............ DTA 
SorcerER, THE (Sullivan), operatic story of............. IV, 129 
Sousa, JoHN Purie (biography), b. 1841...........2.05 IV, 281 
Operatic Stories: El Capitan, 282; The Bride 
Elect, 283; The Charlatan, 286; The Free Lance, 
287. 
PME ATTN Go Gio. c'ah sje’ 's oc ele d able o.4 ¢ wieidily Lisieis I, 335-330 
Review of the operas composed by Ericma, 335; Bar- 
bieri, 335; Pedrell, 336; list of other Spanish 
operatic composers, 336. 
SPINELLI, Niccoto (biography), b. 1865.............005- TIT. 208 
Operatic Story: A Basso Porto, 201. 
SPITZENTUCH DER KoOnicIn, Das (Strauss), operatic 
TH IES EE A OC SD IV, 39 
SPoHR, wee (Piagraphy), 1784-1859... eae tee I, 145 
Review of his operatic work, 148; Operatic Story: 
Jessonda, 149. 
SPONTINI, GASPARA Lurcr PAcIFICcO, 1774-1851............. I, 90 
Review of his operas, 91; Operatic Story, La Ves- 
tale, 9I. 
MUeMAt Or eCI NEW ART HORM. ..c ccc eceetces seuudreedees Ties 6 
STANFORD, Str CHARLES VILLERS (bioography), b. 1852..1V, 165 
Operatic Story: The Canterbury Pilgrims, 167. 
StrAuss, JOHANN (biography), 1825-1899............... EV3 33 
Operatic Stories: Queen Indigo, 34; Die Fleder- 
maus (The Bat), 36; Prinz Methusalem, 37; 
Das 'Spitzentuch der Konigin (The Queen's Lace 
Handkerchief), 39; Der Lustige Krieg (The 
Merry War), 41; Der Zigeunerbaron (The 
Gypsy Baron), 42. 
Strauss, RicwarD (biography), b. 1864................- III, 193 


Operatic Stories: Guntram, 204; Fuersnoth, 208; 
Salome, 211; Electra, 213. 
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‘Stuart, LESLIE (biography), b. 1860...+.....sseusedeens IV, 
Operatic Stories: Florodora, 181; The Belle of 
Mayfair, 183; Havana, 184. 


Strupent Kinc, THE (De Koven), operatic story of...... IV, 3090 
SuLLIVAN, ‘Sir ARTHUR SEYMOUR (biography), 1842- 
TOO bisle Up eb eiie ta ess aie k'a't als: 8 Wost'e e010. onl eal eee IV, 117 
Operatic Stories: Cox and Box, 126; Trial by 
Jury, 128; The Sorcerer, 1290; H. M. 5S. Pina- 
fore, 131; The Pirates of Penzance, 134; Pa- 
tience, 136; Iolanthe, 138; Princess Ida, 140; 
The Mikado, 142; Ruddigore, 143; The Yeoman 
of the Guard; 145; The Gondoliers, 147; Ivan- 
hoe, 148; The Rose of Persia, 150. 
SULTAN oF SuLU, THE (Wathall), operatic story of...... EV 5332 
SUNKEN BELL, THE (Z6llner), operatic story of........ TV,, 278 
Suppt, Franz von (biography), 1820-1895...........+6. DNS a7 
Operatic Stories: The Beautiful Galatea, 18; Fat- 
initza, 20; Boccaccio, 22. 
T 
TALISMAN, THE (Balfe), operatic story of.............. ITV, 109 
TAMING OF THE SHREW, THE (G0tz), operatic story 
EUS bg calc els 6 C'sa apis ia Wiobp we Gia tie a III, 159 
TANCRED.| (Rossini), operatic story Of .....5.15,.0euemeeeee Tho 
TANNHAUSER (Wagner), operatic story of............... Iie eas 
TEMPLAR AND THE JEWESS, THE (Marschner), operatic 
SLOTY OL) ) 0's esicide ac ev o:o 6, sp eto «tere le ene en nr I, 156 
THAIS (Massenet), operatic story of... 1.0... yee III, 106 
THoMAS, AMBROISE (biography), I8t1-1896............. SR 
Operatic Stories: Le Caid, 12; Le Songe d’une 
Nuit @Eté, 13; Mignon, 15; Hamlet, 18; Fran- 
coise de Rimini, 20. 
THoMAS, ARTHUR GoRING (biography), 1850-1892........ IV, 161 
Operatic Story: Esmeralda, 163. 
TreFLAND (D’Albert), operatic story of..........00.euume IV, 244 
Tom JONES (German), operatic story of................ IV, 179 
Tosca, La’ (Puccini), operatic story of: ...... eee III, 281 
TRAviaATA, La’ (Verdi), operatic story of, ) . 72a ITI, 303 
Traut BY Jury (Sullivan), operatic, story of... ea eeeee IV, 128 
Triput DE ZAMoRA, LE (Gounod), operatic story of...... Lh ae5 
TRISTAN UND IsoLpE (Wagner), operatic story of........ II, 238 
TROMPETER VON SAKKINGEN, Der (Nessler), operatic 
StOPY VOL oi Wy Gab ai a cr I, 189 
TrovaTorE, In (Verdi), operatic story of................ II, 301 
Troyens, Les (Berlioz), operatic story of..............5 II, 114 
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VOL. PAGE 
TscCHAKOWSKI, Peter ItjitscH (biography), 1840-1893. .ILI, 333 


Operatic ‘Stories: Eugen Onégin, 337; La Dama di 
Picche, 338. 


U 
Unpine (Lorizing), operatic story Of.....csceeceeceees ved Y 
V 
Vacasonn, THE (Leroux), operatic story of............ TV; 
Var pv AnporrE, Le (Halévy), operatic story of.......... II, 
Vampire, THE (Marschner), operatic story of. DE ERMA ME Se ii 
LOUIS Digsrapny), BD) 1850)... cece case c ek ne UNG 
Operatic Story: The Musketeers, 93. 
Verpi, GIUSEPPE (biography), 1813-IQ01................4- II, 


Operatic Stories. Nabucodonosor, 287; I Lombardi, 
288; Ernani, 291; Macbeth, 293; I Masnadieri, 
295; Luisa Miller, 297; Rigoletto, 299; Il Trova- 
tore, 301; La Traviata (Violetta), 303; Simon 
Boccanegra, 305; The Masked Ball, 307; La 
Forza del Destino (The Force of Destiny), 
308; Don Carlos, 311; Aida, 313; Othello, 315; 
Falstaff, 317. 


VERKAUFTE BrauT, Diz (Smetana), operatic story of... .IIT, 
VERONIQUE (Messager), operatic story of............... ELT, 
VESTALE, LA (Spontini), operatic story of.............0.- 1 
Vie ParisIENNE, La (Offenbach), operatic story of...... IV, 
WineevUENer uccimt), operatic story Of. 0.2666. lines. III, 
VIOLIN MAKER OF CREMONA, THE (Hubay), operatic 
Pe iirc) Gea die Wa ela Wie NUE MND ty, 
W 
WaAFFENSCHMIDT, Der (Lortzing), operatic story of....... ip 
WAGNER, RICHARD (biography), I813-T8B3. ose. Ny 
Operatic Stories: Rienzi, 226; Der Fliegender Hol- 
lander (The Flying Dutchman), 229; Tann- 
hauser, 232; Lohengrin, 234; Tristan und 
Isolde, 238; Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg, 
240; Das Rheingold, 243; Die Walkiire (The 
Valkyrie), 246; Siegfried, 248; Die Gotterdam- 
merung (The Twilight of the Gods), 251; Par- 
atral, 253. 
WAGNER, SIEGFRIED (DIO SHADY TBS eee sce Guo ac arece 4 IV, 
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